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I  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  I 

r^a 

c’j 


NEW  YOKK. 

NEW  .lERSEV, 

C41NNKCTKUT. 

^OHERMERHeBN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENOV. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

RsiAbllsbed  1H55. 

;i  Kast  Uth  St’»b«t.  New  York. 

West  Jersey  Academy, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys- Prepares  for  College  or  ItiisU 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  school. 

This  Academy,  foiin-’eil  in  IH.', 2.  b.,  the  We.st  .Icrsey  P’eshy- 
tjry,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty.  Is  lieautlfiilly  situated 
with  arge  and  hoautifiil  grounds  an>l  huildiiigs,  hue  gvmiia 
slum,  steam  healing,  and  every  surromidl-.g  rcAned,  healthful 
aud  happy.  Only  iKiys  who  At  into  sucu  surroundings  re 
c-lved.  For  terms,  cour-e  of  study,  retereiices.  etc.,  iipidy  to 
PllfERFS  W.  LVOX.  .A.M..  Principal. 

INGLESIDE. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIKL.S. 

Opens  Arst  Tuesday  n  October 

Mas.  William  D.  Black,  Patrone-s. 

New  Milford,  Cohl. 

MRS.  LESLIE  MORGAN'S 

iioardliitf  and  Daj  Sriiool  for  Girls,  15  West  )^»th  Street, 
\KW  Yi»uk  City.  Thoro’iirh  Knelish  from  Kimlcrirarten 
throuuh  <’olle*:e  Preparttorv.  Miss  ratherlne  Aiken’s  Merhod 
of  roiKH*nifat»*d  Atfeiition  in  Mind  Trainimr  a  special  feature: 
also  oonver>ational  t’rench  and  German.  Home  and  Chapt*r- 
onaue  for  si)eciai  students. 

Conn..  BrooVfleld  Cen’er,  FalrAeld  County. 

THE  CFRTIS  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

22d  S’ ear.  $.'810.  Home  life.  Single  moms.  Ventilation ; 
drainage.  Thorough  work  In  stmlles:  Arm  discipline.  Those 
things  that  ferin  high  personal  character  of  most  worth  here. 
A  book  tells  of  our  life.  Fbedekick  S.  Cchtis. 

PRINCETON 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday.  September 
17  h.  Matriculatltin  at  11  o’cloc  k,  in  Stmrt  Hall. 
Room  drawing  at  .3  p.ui.,  same  day,  in  parlor  of 
Hodge  Hall.  The  (Ineuiug  Add-*ss  by  Prof.  B.  B. 
Wartie'd,  D.I)..  on  Friday,  at  11  o'c  ock. 

Connecticut,  Litchkield  Co.,  New  Pkeston. 

UPSON  SEMINARY.  27th  Year. 

Home  school  fur  boys  and  younjr  men.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

Kev.  Hfnuy  Upson*,  Principal. 

Nkw  Yokk,  N’ewlmrirli. 

The  viisses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

At-ademir  and  •'ol'et'p-l’reparatory.  Si>pcial  advanta«es  In 
Art  and  .Music,  (’ertiflcate  a.  mlts  to  Vassar  and  W  rllC'ley. 
One  and  a  half  hours  from  New  Y'ork. 

ACADEMY  AND  HOME  FOR  10  BOYS. 

7lst  year  of  Academy.  17lh  of  Horae  Preparation  for  Col¬ 
lege  or  Business.  Absolutely  healthiul  Uwatlon  and  genuine 
home,  with  reAned  surromirilngs.  Gymnasium,  neferences 
regulred.  J.  H.  Root,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Miss  S.  D.  Doremus 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

KK  opens  OfTOBEK  IST.  7:i)  M.^DISON  AVE..  NEW  YoKK. 

Lakewood  Heights  School 

Among  the  Pines. 

Thorough  and  Attractive. 

Prepares  for  f’ollege.  Scientifle  School  or  Business. 

.Tames  IV.  Morey,  A.M  .  Principal, 

L.kewou  1.  N.  .1. 

Xkw  Yokk,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  School  for  Girls, 

Mental,  Moral.  Physical  and  Social  Culture. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

WILSON  COLLEGE 

JlasBlcal,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
IrL  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
lUtrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersnnrg.  Pa. 

nrnuT?  crunni  v4>ung  lahiks. 

UuUlllt.  OunUUL  Opens  Sept  30.  Estab  ished 
In  1850.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from 
New  York.  For  circular  apply  to  Principals,  Frances  E.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Sylvia  J.  East.man,  Ogontz  School  P  ().,  Pa. 

Lyndon  Hall  School. 

For  Vounir  Ladies.  4Sth  year.  Collepe  preparation.  SAMUKL 
WELLS  BIH'K,  A.M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

MISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

’  New  Jersey. 

Will  re-open  September  C'ertiflc’^te  admits  to  SmUh,  Wel¬ 

lesley,  and  balilmote  Colleces.  Music  and  Art.  Kesidont 
native  Fiench  and  German  teachers.  Nearness  to  New  York 
affords  s|)ecial  advanta^fes.  Boatdin^  pupils,  SriNi. 

Nbw  Yuhk,  Olistos. 

tlOIJOUTON  SKMINAKY  offera  to  yonng  women  care 
comfort  and  culture.  College  preparatory.  3»ith  year. 
Address  A.  U.  BENEniCT.  A.M. 

I\#V  U  A  1  1  B«H»GK'OX. 

IV  T  UMILk  NKIV  JEUSKY. 

Home  and  Co'lege-preparalorv  s-cliool  for  Young  Ladies, 
I'eititicate  admits  to  Biiiith.  Establi""hed  1861. 

Mrs.  .1.  Allen  Maxwell,  Pritcipal. 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

dlst  year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  tJovernment, 
Academies,  and  Business.  U.  S.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Rlverview  bs  "Secretary  of  War. 

.loSEPH  R.  BISBSE,  A.M.,  Prln.,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. 

Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  East  End. 

’Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Fall  term  liegins  Sept.  16.  Location  unexcel'ed.  Pleasant 
home  11  e  Thorough  classical  aiid  11  erary  courses.  Music 
and  Art  Departments.  MissR.  .1  DeViiiie,  Pres. 

JICK8KY,  Bordentown. 

Would  you  like  to  learn  about  an  Ideal  place  to  educate  your 

Bordentown  Female  College, 

ir  write  Rev.  J.  W.  Blalsdell,  Pres't. 

F.  T.  Shultz,  A.M.,  Head  Master 

THE  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

A  Classical  S'mlnary  of  high  grade  for  boys  and  girls. 
Beautiful  and  oealthful  location  In  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
A  record  of  forty-two  years  of  uninterrupted  successf.il  edu¬ 
cational  work.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art  and  Elocution. 
4:sd  year  liegins  September  16.  For  catalog  les  address 

Kev.  A.  H,  FEACK,  A.M.,  Principal,  Claverack.  N.Y. 

ItlSTKICT  UF  CtILUMKIA. 

Blaikstown,  New  Jenwy. 

Blair  Presbyteriai  Academy. 

John  1.  Blair  Fonndallon.  Both  Sexes.  4yth  year.  Prejiar- 
ation  for  any  college  and  for  business.  Music.  New  Are-proof 
building  for  ladles.  Religious  coutrol.  Low  rates.  Send  foi 
catalogue.  W.  S.  Eveusoi.e.  Ph.D..  Principal. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SEMINARY, 

For  Young  Women,  W.VSHINGTGN,  D.  C. 

Twenty  minutes  out.  Collegiate  and  Seminary  (’nurses.  Beau¬ 
tiful  grounds.  $7.%.(l(lll  buildings.  A  rultured  home  flLIU  to 
fllKI  Send  for  I  Hum  1  Hied  Catalogue.  ‘  It  Is  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  to  live  In  Wa-hlngton  ”  Address 

A.  1.  I'A.ssEiiv,  Pres  ,  P.  1).  Box  2I"2.  Forest  iJlen.  Md. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY, 

FOR  YOFNI-  WO.MEX.  42d  >esr  begins  Sept.  2M. 
Chablks  F.  Down,  Ph.D,  Prln.  Send  for  vear-book  giving 
details  of  courses  to  Franklin  B.  Down,  Asst.  Prln. 

THE  DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

A  school  for  boys  backward  In  studies  Individual  care. 
Only  four  boarding  pupils.  Address 

E.  D.  MONTANYE,  Tkexton.  N.  J. 

13  YE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  N.  Y. 

_iV  Por  particulars,  address  Mbs.  S.  J.  Fife. 

VYashisotos,  D.  C. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY.  Medical.  Dental  and  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Dep-artiiients  win  open  the  winter  session  October 
1st.  This  srh(K)l  is  for  both  sexes,  Tulilon,  |i'8)  per  term.  For 
circular,  address  C.  B.  PUKVls,  M.D.,  Secretary,  1118  13th  St. 

OHIO. 

The  Misses  Graham. 

Surfegmr*  to  the  Mixiiet  Green. 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls,  established  1816.  At  new 
location 

176  W.  7‘2d  St.,  Sher.man  SgCARE. 

The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Preparation.  Home  Department. 

Englewood,  N.  J.  James  H.  Paks(»ns,  a.M 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

OxruHi),  Ohio.  A  CoUegeand  Seminary  for  Women. 

THEWESTERN  J;?. 

Forty-second  year  opens  September  9,  1896.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  for  thorough  Christian  culture  Terms.  $250  per  year. 

f^AHEIM  PREPARATORY  INSTITFTE, 

1  niDI  C  German  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 

Dll  Id  Ullllid.and  Grammar  Grades.  College  prepara 
Ion.  Cadet  Corpa.  !«''  Lexington  Ave.  bet.  itntb  &  40tb  StaV  Y 

T^HE  musical  atmosphere  means 

^  Tiuch  to  the  earnest  student.  Arith¬ 
metic  one  hour,  music  the  second  and  gram¬ 
mar  the  next,  does  not  make  the  musician. 

Send  to  Frank  \V.  Hale,  business  manager. 

New  England 
G)nservatory  urosic 

at  Boston,  Mass  ,  for  prospectus,  giving  full 
details.  We  send  it  free,  of  course. 

N*w  York,  Albany.  15%  Washington  Ave. 

ALBANY  FEMALE  ACADPIMY. 

Founded  1814.  4'ertlflcate  enters  at  Wellesley  College.  Loca¬ 
tion  healthful  Water  boiled  and  Altered.  Steam  heat.  X'um 
bers  limited  In  home.  Unsectarlan.  Studio  aud  laboratory  of 
the  best  Modern  languages  by  natives. 

Leer  A.  Plympton,  PrlnclpaL 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE,  S.ALVi^^^ur^ish^e^d"  Vo^k 

end  books,  $2.80  to  $3  a  week ;  total  rost,  $i4U  a  year ;  8  courses ; 
no  saloons,  thoroughly  tale.  Catalog  free,  with  plan  to  earn 
funds.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  Prest. 

Lake  Erie  Seminary  for  Young  Women, 

PA  NfrSVILLE,  OHIO, 

Thlrty-eiifhth  year  opens  Sept.  lU.  New  bulldinK  for  labor¬ 
atories  and  lecture  rooms. 

For  circulars  address  MISS  EVANS,  Principal. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE 

A  High-Class  College  for  Women, 

with  a  successful  history  of  40  years.  Courses  of  study  the 
same  ss  In  any  other  colie- es  of  Arst  rank.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  In  Music  and  Art  Heated  by  steam  Electric  lights  and 
elev.tor.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Acting  President,  Elmira,  New  York. 

LANE  SEMINARY, 

CINCINNATI. 

The  nex’  term  will  begin  September  10th.  Opening 
address  by  Rev.  Kempeu  Fuli.ekton,  A.M.,  Ids  ructor 
in  Hebrew.  Adequate  instruction  in  all  departments. 
Aid  given  as  in  otner  seminaries.  Address 

THE  FACULTY. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

LASELL  SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMKN,  Auburndale.  Mass,  (ten 
miles  from  Boston).  Boston  standards  of  scholarship 
aud  conduct  of  life,  with  advantages  of  healthful  and 
beauiiful  suburban  reslden'’e.  t  e  liest  Musical  and  Lit¬ 
er  rv  entertainments  in  Boston  and  conven'ent  access 
to  places  of  historic  interest  Rowing  and  skating  on 
Charles  River:  Out  door  games;  Gymnasium  and  swim¬ 
ming  tank  under  careful  hygienic  supervision.  Le<  tures 
on  topi  s  adapred  to  the  ideal  administration  of  Home. 

GOLDEN  HILL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 
Kingston-on-H  udson, 

NEW  YORK. 

Xkw  York.  Ithaca. 

THt  UNIVERSITY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Boys'  fllttinif  school  for  Cornell  I’nlversity.  Summer  term  be* 
gins  July  rtth.  ends  Sept.  14th.  >«eud  for  prospectus. 

C.  A.  STILI38.  B.  S.,  Pres.  G.  V.  Fowlkr,  A.  B..  Sec.-Treas. 

Address  C.  C.  HR40D0N,  Principal. 

ni  riinm  r  female 

CANANnAiBl’A,  New  V'ork. 

GRANGER  PLACE^HOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  COLLEGIATE  COUR.SE  OF  STUDY. 

DIPLOMA  UIVEN. 

Preparatory  course  admits  to  leading  colleges  by  certlAcate 
Special  attention  given  to  the  culture  of  girls  who  are  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  enter  college,  but  desire  a  thorough  and  practical 
education. 

THE  BERKSMIRE  SCHOOL 

CertlAcate  privilege.  Excellent  home.  Send  for  circular. 

AKTHl'K  J  CLoroH,  A  M.,  Principal.  PlttsAeld,  Mass 

uLENDALE  college 

Forty  Third  Year.  Keautiful  and  health¬ 
ful  loeatioii.  Fifteen  miles  north  ofCincimmti. 

Full  course  if  study,  Preparatory  and  Colle¬ 
giate.  Best  facilities  in  Miuic,  Art,  etc.,  with 
home  care  and  supervision. 

Rev.  1..0.  POTTER,  0.0.,  OleniUUe,  Otalth 

The  Misses  Hickok'sBoarding  and  Day  School 

FOR  GIRLS.  NEAR  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Lectures  by  Profes.‘»ors  In  Columbia  University.  Re  opens 
October  Ist.  Morristown,  N.  J. 

C.\LIFOKM.4. 

ILLINOIS. 

VIRGINIA. 

Califoknia,  Ban  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Aca  emy, 

Accredited  bj  the  University  of  CalKornla. 

Regular  Army  Officer  detailed  by  D.  S.  Gov’t,  tn  charge 
Military  department.  Classleal.  Literary  and  Sclentlflo 
courses.  Akthuk  Ckosby.  A.M.  Head  Master. 

ROANOKE  VA. 

Courses  for  Degrees,  with  Electives.  Large  Library.  Work¬ 
ing  Laboratory.  Beautiful,  healthful  mountain  location. 
Good  monls.  Very  moderate  expenses.  Catalogue,  with  views, 
tree.  Address  Jui.irs  D.  Dkebek,  President. 

BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE,  «>; 

Boarding  scDool  of 
highest  order  for  girls.  Location  excellent.  Xunibei  limited. 
College  Preparatory,  Seminary,  Music,  and  other  coursea. 
Bend  for  catalogue  to  Mrs.  A.  M.  UUUOKS,  Principal. 

IN  ESSENTIALS  UNITY  •  IN  NON  ESSENTIALS  LIBERTY  •  IN  ALL  THINGS  CHARITY 
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All  Hound  the  Horizon, 


This  has  been  a  season  of  disasters:  of  cy¬ 
clones,  tornadoes,  inundations  in  various  parts 
of  the  country;  but  criticism  or  complaint  is 
mute  when  calamity  comes  through  no  bnman 
fault.  The  recent  mine  disaster  was  terrible, 
and  without  question  might  have  been  averted 
had  a  tithe  of  the  expense  in  money  and  labor 
been  given  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  miners 
which  was  afterwards  given  in  vain  for  their 
rescue.  But  now  comes  the  frightful  railway 
accident  near  Atlantic  City  in  which  nearly 
fifty  lives  have  been  lost  and  more  than  sev¬ 
enty  persons  maimed  or  otherwise  injured. 
Whose  is  the  fault  it  is  too  early  at  this  writ 
ing  to  say,  and  perhaps  it  will  never  be  cer¬ 
tainly  known,  at  whose  door  the  immediate 
responsibility  should  be  laid;  but  ultimately 
it  must  rest  upon  the  system  which  permits 
two  railways  to  cross  on  one  grade.  Here  was 
a  “flyer”  on  one  road  and  an  excursion  train 
filled  with  parents  and  children,  lovers, 
friends  who  had  been  spending  a  happy  day 
at  the  St  a  shore.  Both  trains  were  in  full 
sight  of  one  another  as  they  ran  across  the 
level  country,  yet  somehow  at  the  crossing 
they  came  together  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
Whether  the  blame  is  with  the  dead  engineer 
of  the  express,  which  according  to  all  general 
rules  had  the  right  of  way,  or  whether  it  is 
with  the  signal  man  in  the  block  tower,  cer 
tain  it  is  that  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  people 
onght  not  to  be  subject  to  the  contingency  of 
anybody’s  mistake  when  a  device  so  compar¬ 
atively  inexpensive  as  a  bridge  crofsing  could 
save  them  fiom  it.  New  Jersey  is  the  high 
way  and  thoroughfare  of  the  Eastern  States, 
and  her  laws  about  crossings  need  to  be  far 
more  stringent  than  they  are. 

There  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  hope 
that  the  “social  clubs"  which  sprung  into  ex 
istence  with  the  execution  of  the  Raines  law 
will  be  dealt  with  as  they  deserve.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  so  soon  as  that  section  of 
the  law  which  forbade  the  selling  of  liquor  on 
Sunday  was  pronounced  not  to  refer  to  clubs, 
a  remarkable  number  of  new  clubs  were  or¬ 
ganized  !  The  State  Excise  Department  has 
now  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
these  clubs,  and  whdever  it  is  found  that  they 
exist  merely  as  means  of  evading  the  law, 
they  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  that 
seems  most  practicable— /mic  is  perhaps  not  an 
easy  question  to  answer.  It  appears  that  the 
County  Treasurers  have  no  option  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  issuing  liquor  tox  certificates  when  the 
application  is  propeily  made  in  compliance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  law.  But  that 
there  is  a  way  to  mitigate  this  evil  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  and  the  Commissioners  will  find 
it  now  that  they  have  addressed  themselves 
to  this  work. 


The  need  of  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  I 
appears  that,  whereas  during  the  period  from 
May  1st  to  August  1st  of  last  year,  170  clubs 
were  licensed,  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
this  year  th*re  were  no  lees  than  1,804.  Of 
course  the  majority  of  these  are  a  m^re  pre¬ 
tense.  In  nearly  every  case  the  club  room 
is  only  a  liquor  saloon,  the  keeper  of  which 
is  president,  bis  bar-keeper  secretary,  and  bis 
“lookout”  the  third  person  necessary  to  the 
incorporation!  The  club  is  in  active  exis¬ 
tence  only  from  Saturday  midnight  to  the 
hours  of  closing;  at  which  time  all  that  is 
left  of  the  liquor  which  on  Saturday  evening 
was  moved  upstairs  is  moved  down  again,  and 
the  “club  officers”  turned  back  again  into 
barroom  tenders!  These  low-class  saloons 
rank  with  the  bogus  hotels  that  owe  their  ex¬ 
istence  to  the  same  desire  to  evade  the  law. 
These  are  comparatively  few  in  number;  but 
few  or  many,  their  existence  is  likely  to  be 
brief. 

Another  portion  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  has  been  given  to  the  public.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  Chapter  on  Finance,  and  Mr  De 
Witt  points  out  that  as  far  as  practicable  it  is 
a  reproduction  in  codified  form  of  the  present 
charter,  as  it  may  be  adapted  to  the  larger 
city.  Two  points  are  particularly  worthy  of 
notice.  The  first  consults  the  public  conven¬ 
ience  by  providing  deputy  tax  collectors  in  the 
former  Long  Island  and  Richmond  boroughs. 

The  second  is  a  new  and  very  radical  plan 
of  dealing  with  the  debts  of  the  city,  which 
it  proposes  by  and-bye  to  fund  into  bonds 
never  to  be  paid  off,  somewhat  like  the  Brit¬ 
ish  “Consols,”  which  stands  for  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Debt.  If  the  city  wishes  to  withdraw 
these  bonds,  it  must  go  into  the  market  and 
buy  them  like  any  other  purchaser.  This  plan  of 
issuing  interminable  bonds  is  made  possible 
only  by  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
forbids  the  total  debt  of  the  city  ever  to  be 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  assessed  valuation 
of  its  real  estate!  This  furnishes  the  needed 
check  upon  borrowing,  and  the  plan  as  pro¬ 
posed  will  save  to  taxpayers  the  present  ne¬ 
cessity  of  providing  from  five  to  eight  millions 
annually  for  the  Sinking  Fund. 

Simultaneously  with  the  action  of  the  Health 
Board  in  tearing  down  the  rear  tenements 
and  rookeries  which  endanger  the  health  of 
the  city,  is  a  movement,  not  of  the  city,  but 
of  private  capitalists,  for  providing  decent 
houses  for  the  wage  earners.  The  City  and 
Suburban  Homes  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated,  and  at  the  head  has  been  put  a  man 
who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  I.  E  R  Gould  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  intention  of  the  Company  is 
to  provide  homes  for  three  classes :  building 
model  tenements  for  those  who  must  probably 
always  live  in  rented  rooms :  suburban  cot- 
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tages  for  those  who  may  hope  sooner  or  later 
to  own  their  homes,  and  to  purchase  and  fit 
up  to  something  like  respectability  some  ten 
ementsof  a  lower  grade,  employing  “Friendly 
Rent  Collectors”  after  Mies  Octavia  Hill's 
plan. 

The  motive  of  this  business  venture  is  not 
philanthropy,  except  so  far  as  it  must  always 
be  philanthropic  to  prove  to  the  world  that  it 
pays  to  have  regard  to  the  welfare  of  one’s 
fellow-men.  It  i3  expected  that  the  movement 
will  bring  in  a  fair  interest,  and  the  philan¬ 
thropy,  so  far  as  it  exists,  will  consist  not  so 
much  in  giving  to  wage  earners  a  fair  equiv¬ 
alent  for  the  rent  they  pay,  as  in  convincing 
capitalists  that  it  will  pay  to  do  so.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  no  rented  bouse  on  Murray  Hill  or 
the  West  End  which  brings  in  so  large  a  per 
centage  on  the  capital  invested,  as  do  the  ten¬ 
ements  below  Houston  street;  there  is  to 
capitalist  living  in  a  rented  house  who  pays 
so  much  for  a  cubic  foot  of  [space,  as  do  the 
wage  earners  whose  two  or  three  rooms  cost 
them  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a  month  I 

The  purpose  of  the  new  Housing  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  BO  admirable  and  its  executive  officers 
are  so  familiar  with  all  the  practical  phases 
of  the  subject  that  advice  would  be  imperti¬ 
nent  ;  yet  possibly  a  single  word  of  warning 
will  not  be  amiss.  It  concerns  the  natural, 
and  within  limits  proper,  tendency  to  put  the 
improved  tenements  as  far  uptown  as  possible. 
There  are  now  in  the  downtown  wards  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  fairly  well  to  do  people- 
people  who  pay  from  twenty  five  to  thirty 
dollars  a  month  for  a  floor  or  a  fiat.  They  live 
there  because  they  must  be  near  their  busi¬ 
ness,  although  the  same  money  in  Harlem 
would  give  them  far  better  accommodations. 
With  rapid  transit  these  people  will[  go  to 
Harlem  or  the  suburbs,  without  asking  help 
of  any  housing  company,  and  the  downtown 
wards  will  be  left  to  the  poorest,  least  intelli 
gent  and  least  desifable  wage  earners.  The 
proportion  of  the  better  class  in  the  down  town 
districts  is  too  small  already:  it  is  likely  to  be 
diminished  to  a  degree  disastrous  to  the  order 
and  decency  of  these  districts,  and  therefore 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  city,  unless  some 
agency  like  that  of  the  Company  above  men¬ 
tioned  steps  in  to  provide  in  these  districts 
respectable  homes  for  this  class  of  people — 
homes  as  good  as  they  could  get  for  the  same 
money  uptown.  The  redemption  of  the  down 
town  districts  can  never  be  accomplished  by 
drawing  the  best  people  away,  but  only  by 
making  in  these  districts  homes  in  which 
these  people  will  be  content  to  live.  Mrs 
Ballington  Booth  has  been  visiting  the  States 
Prisons  and  she  avows  the  intention  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  missions  to  prisoners  during  incar¬ 
ceration  and  after  discharge,  a  special  feature 
of  the  work  of  the  Volunteers.  Such  an 
avowal  goes  far  to  relieve  the  doubts  which 
would  force  themselves  upon  many  minds  as 
to  a  pDSsible  field  for  two  organizations  so 
nearly  alike  in  general  features  as  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  and  the  Volunteers.  A  Prison  Gate 
Mission  is  indeed  one  feature  of  the  Army 
work,  but  the  Volunteers  propose  to  take  up 
prison  work  in  much  broader  lines  and  to  give 
it  a  much  more  prominent  place  in  their 
scheme  of  work  than  the  Army  has  ever  done. 

This  ia  well.  No  work  is  more  urgently 
needed  to-day  than  a  wise,  reasonable,  large 
horizmed  and  thorough  work  in  behalf  of 
prisoners,  including  those  under  charge  and 
awaiting  trial,  and  embracing  questions  of 
legislation  as  well  as  of  evangelization  of  pris¬ 
oners  and  placing  of  discharged  convicts.  For 
this  work  Mrs.  Booth  has  remarkable  fitness 
by  gifts  both  personal  and  intellectual.  She 
made  an  excellent  impression  in  her  two  visits 
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to  Sing  Sing,  and  the  Warden  of  the  Auburn 
Penitenitary  writes  that  the  entire  spirit  of 
the  prison  is  changed  as  the  direct  result  of 
her  one  visit  there.  Mrs.  Booth  proposes  to 
exert  herself  actively  for  a  repeal  of  the  atro 
cious  Constitutional  Amendment,  whereby 
prison  labor  will  cease  on  January  1,  1897.  In 
this  task  she  ought  to  have  the  active  cooper 
ation  of  all  intelligent  people  and  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  as  well  as  the  secular  press. 

OUTING  AT  MOHONK. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

Lake  Mohoxk,  July  3U,  1896. 

I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  indite  a  brief 
epistle  from  Smiley  land.  As  I  look  up  to  the 
rocky  face  of  old  “Sky-top”  methinks  I  see 
my  dear  Brother  Field,  with  a  leathern  girdle 
about  his  waist  climbing  the  cliff  for  the  first 
time,  and  when  he  came  down  from  that  mag¬ 
nificent  outlook  he  said  to  me,  ”  This  surpasses 
all  my  expectations ;  it  beats  any  view  this  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  ”  Such  is  the  testimony 
of  many  a  fresh  visitor ;  but  this  is  my  seven¬ 
teenth  summer  here,  and  I  find  some  new  de¬ 
light  every  time  I  come.  The  old  faces  that 
I  saw  this  morning  in  the  parlor  at  family 
worship  are  about  as  inspiring  as  the  forest 
crowned  hills  or  the  crystal  lake.  It  was 
worth  coming  here  just  to  see  Brother  Her¬ 
rick  Johnson  with  a  glow  of  health  on  his 
cheek  and  the  old  ring  in  his  voice.  Presi¬ 
dent  Booth  of  Auburn  is  here,  resting  after 
the  best  year  the  Seminary  has  ever  known. 
Dr.  Fisher  of  Pittsburgh  is  an  annual  visitor 
—perpetuating  the  name  of  his  noble  father. 
President  Samuel  W.  Fisher;  and  the  Rev. 
David  Schaff  is  here  too,  amid  the  scenes  that 
his  glorious  father  loved.  Many  a  good  chat 
I  used  to  have  on  yonder  piazza  with  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosh,  and  I  saw  his  venerable  widow  sitting 
in  that  same  spot  this  morning.  Up  in  his 
studio  Daniel  Huntington  is  at  work  at  his 
easel;  I  wonder  if  Hamilton  College  has  an 
other  more  celebrated  graduate  now  living  at 
the  age  of  fourscore? 

Last  evening  the  President  of  Hampton  In¬ 
stitute,  with  a  bright  group  of  colored  and 
Indian  youths,  had  a  hearty  reception  in  the 
crowded  parlor.  Every  year  they  come 
hither,  and  always  receive  a  generous  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  guests.  After  the  songs 
and  Dr.  Frissell’s  speech.  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  made  a  characteristic  little  speech  to 
reinforce  the  claims  of  that  institution,  which 
is  the  pioneer  of  the  wisest  system  for  eleva 
ting  both  the  black  man  and  the  red  man. 
“Hampton”  is  the  historic  Armstrong’s  splen 
did  legacy  to  the  colored  race  and  the  whole 
republic. 

Just  now  there  is  a  painfully  unpleasant 
protest  of  another  scch'onaZ  division  in  politics, 
and  of  a  “Solid  South”  in  favor  of  Populism 
aod  debasement  of  the  currency.  Well,  if 
our  white  fellow. countrymen  should  be  swept 
away  in  this  directiun,  it  will  be  some  coun 
terbalance  to  have  “Hampton”,  “Tuskegee” 
and  other  great  educational  institutions 
teaching  their  pupils  some  sound  principles 
of  finance  and  safe  government.  The  negro 
is  naturally  conservative  in  hie  temperament, 
and  with  wise  instruction  there  is  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  vast  deal  of  honest  citizanship  in 
him.  The  merchants,  bankers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  South  who  are  so  apprehensive 
of  danger  from  radical  legislation,  may  find  it 
prudent  to  enlist  the  more  intelligent  colored 
vote  on  their  side.  The  uneducated  white 
class  have  not  proved  to  be  a  barrier  against 
Tillman  ism  and  other  revolutionary  doctrin¬ 
aires.  We  of  the  North,  who  since  the  Civil  war 
have  always  shown  a  fraternal  feeling  towards 
our  Southern  fellow  countrymen  only  desire 
their  beet  welfare,  whatever  may  be  the  color  I 


of  their  citizenship.  If  the  negro  does  honest 
service  in  the  cotton  field  and  the  factory,  let 
him  have  a  fair  chance  at  the  school  house, 
that  he  may  not  become  an  ignorant  and  mis¬ 
chievous  factor  in  civil  government 
The  latest  addition  to  the  population  at  Mo- 
honk  is  a  small  herd  of  deer  that  are  to  have 
a  pleasant  park  just  beyond  the  garden.  They 
will  be  the  successors  of  the  herds  whom  the 
Indians  were  chasing  over  these  mountains 
before  Hendrick  Hudson’s  sail  was  seen  on 
yonder  river.  I  am  going  out  to  pay  them  a 
visit  as  soon  as  these  hurried  lines  go  into  the 
closing  mail  I  only  arrived  last  evening,  and 
it  is  nothing  less  than  a  pen-ance  to  look  at 
a  pen. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  GREAT  LIFE. 

A  man  is  more  than  a  book  even  when  he 
is  the  author  of  it.  So  we  may  well  believe 
that  no  one  volume  can  contain  all  the  life  of 
such  a  man  as  Cyrus  Field.  His  brother’s 
Story  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  treats  of  the 
great  achievement  of  Mr.  Fit-Id  in  detail  and 
with  the  charm  of  affectionate  sympathy  to 
enforce  the  grandeur  of  the  recorded  event. 
And  now  his  daughter  has  givtn  us  the  near¬ 
est  thing  to  an  autobiography,  enriched  by 
touches  of  gentle  grace  and  globing  enthuei 
asm,  togethet  with  such  letters  from  renowned 
men  and  original  documents  as  might  com¬ 
plete  the  picture  of  a  rare  manhood  in  the 
highest  companionship  and  with  appropriate 
setting.  The  book  of  Mrs.  Judson  is  an  offer¬ 
ing  worthy  of  her  father,  and  an  intimate 
portraiture  of  a  man  who  has  done  something 
for  all  men  next  to  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world. 

Y’et  the  life  of  Mr.  Field  is  more  than  the 
history  of  his  time.  There  are  achievements 
so  great  as  to  affect  the  whole  movement  of 
affairs  for  all  time,  to  create  a  new  era  and 
send  the  world  off  on  a  new  line  with  new 
powers,  new  hopes  and  higher  purposes.  The 
age  of  the  ocean  telegraph  is  the  beginning  of 
universal  brotherhood.  To  have  hastened  the 
coming  of  this  new  age  is  to  leap  the  bounds 
of  time  and  go  over  to  possess  the  future. 
When  the  Suez  Canal  was  projected  Europe 
was  united  to  Asia;  England  to  Iodia;and 
when  the  ocean  was  spanned,  and  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Hemispheres,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
woild  went  forward  a  thousand  years  in  one 
day !  So  the  dreams  of  men  are  realized,  not 
by  slow  evolutions,  but  by  sudden  and  sur¬ 
prising  developments,  due  to  the  working  of 
some  master  mind,  the  magic  of  some  trans¬ 
forming  hand. 

Mr.  Field  was  one  of  the  magical  powers. 
By  one  stroke  he  “moored  the  New  World 
alongside  of  the  Old”  and  the  dream  of  broth¬ 
erhood,  old  as  the  Gospel,  began  to  be  realized. 
From  that  moment  the  relations  of  men  be¬ 
came  closer,  and  nations  separated  by  sea  and 
continents,  recognized  the  practical  possibil- 
i  ies  of  kinship  one  with  another.  The 
achievement  was  even  morally  greater  than  it 
was  materially  wonderful.  It  came  to  its  com¬ 
pleteness  at  a  moment  unspeakably  oppor¬ 
tune.  The  first  whispers  of  inter  ocean  com¬ 
munication,  interrupted  for  a  time,  were  the 
first  tokens  of  the  dawning  of  a  better  day. 

But  behind  this  great  achievement  was  a 
greater  manhood.  Let  us  never  lose  sight  of 
that.  The  secret  of  greatness  eludes  the  com¬ 
mon  eye.  But  history  will  do  justice  to  the 
projector  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  as  one  of 
those  men  who  have  changed  the  relations  of 
the  whole  world.  This  was  recognized  by  the 
great  men  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  his  own 
country.  It  must  have  been  a  grateful  thing 
to  the  heart  of  an  affectionate  daughter  to 
tell  the  story  of  that  long  continuous  labor 
I  with  its  mighty  results.  R.  A.  S. 
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ISAAC  H.  HALL,  PH.D.,  L.H.D. 

A  Tribute  by  Prot.  D.  S  Martin. 

American  scholarship  has  recently  sustained 
an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Prof.  Hall 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  this 
city.  Very  few  men  have  shown  such  re 
markahle  capacity  in  varied  fields,  or  attained 
to  such  critical  accuracy  in  their  finally  chosen 
lines  of  work  as  did  Prof.  Hall;  and  yet,  he 
was  so  modest  and  retiring  that  only  a  limited 
circle  knew  of  his  great  intellectual  eminence. 
Above  all  he  was  a  Christian  scholar,  who 
loved  the  Word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Such  a  one  is  bard  to  lose,  and 
impossible  to  replace,  especially  in  the  unique 
and  important  position  which  he  held  in  the 
great  institution  with  which  he  was  for 
twelve  years  connected,  and  which  he  had 
been  largely  instrumental  in  upbuilding  and 
administering 

Isaac  Hollister  Hall  was  born  at  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  Dec.  12,  1837.  His  father,  then  a  pas¬ 
tor  at  that  place,  was  the  Rev.  Edwin  Hall, 
D  D.,  who  subsequently  removed  to  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  for  many  years  a  leading 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  and  a  prominent  scholar  and  writer. 
In  such  a  home  and  such  an  atmosphere  young 
Isaac  Hall  grew  up,  and  entered  Hamilton 
College,  graduating  there  in  1859.  He  was 
already  accomplished  in  Greek  and  mathemat¬ 
ics,  and  held  a  tutor’s  position  in  Hamilton 
for  two  years.  He  then  came  to  New  York 
city  and  entered  the  law  school  of  Columbia 
College,  whence  he  graduated  in  1865.  For 
the  next  ten  years  he  practiced  law  in  this  j 
city;  but  his  scholarly  habits  and  tastes  were 
drawing  him  to  other  fields.  His  remarkable 
attainments  in  Greek,  and  also  in  Oriental 
studies,  led  him  into  association  with  literary 
men  and  scholars:  be  was  active  in  the  Greek 
Club,  of  which  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  was  long 
the  leading  spirit,  and  in  1875  he  became 
associated  with  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward  as 
assistant  editor  of  The  Independent. 

In  the  same  year,  however,  be  received  an 
appointment  to  a  professorship  in  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  at  Beirut,  and  although 
he  remained  there  but  two  years,  this  circum¬ 
stance  gave  direction  to  his  subsequent  career. 
Already  an  accomplished  scholar  both  in  clas¬ 
sical  and  Semitic  languages,  he  bad  been 
studying  with  great  interest  and  enthusiasm 
the  explorations  and  discoveries  then  in  pro¬ 
gress  in  Cyprus,  conducted  by  Gen.  L.  P.  di 
Cesnola,  and  had  become  an  authority  in  the 
almost  un  worked  field  of  Cypriote  inscriptions. 
On  his  way  to  Beirut  he  visited  all  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  London,  Paris, 
Turin,  etc.,  and  by  personal  inspection  of  the 
material,  and  intercourse  with  all  the  leading 
students  on  the  subject,  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  best  that  bad  been  done 
and  acquired.  Thence  he  went  to  Cyprus  and 
examined  much  of  the  material  inaitu,  and 
during  and  after  his  residence  in  Syria,  pub¬ 
lished  many  important  articles  on  Cypriote 
antiquities  and  inscriptions,  greatly  adding  to 
all  that  had  before  been  done,  and  correcting 
many  errors  in  the  work  of  previous  students. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  ever  to  read  and  inter¬ 
pret  an  entire  Cjpriote  inscription. 

While  in  Beirut,  in  1876,  he  discovered  the 
existence  of  an  important  Syriac  manuscript 
of  the  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epistles,  nearly  com¬ 
plete,  of  which  he  published  an  account  after 
his  return  to  this  country,  with  fac  simile 
phototype  plates.  The  date  is  placed  between 
700  and  900  A.  D. ,  and  the  peculiar  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Gospels  consisted  of 
the  long  lost  version  known  as  the  Philoxenian. 

Another  original  discovery  of  Prof  Hall  was 
that  of  the  “  Antilegomena”  Epistles  (Peter  ii., 
John  ii.,  iii.,  James,  Jude  and  Hebrews)  in 


the  “Williams"  Ms.  in  1884.  These  he  also 
published  in  fac  simile  phototype  plates. 

On  bis  return  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Hall 
resided  for  several  years  in  Philadelphia  and 
became  widely  known  to  the  religious  public 
as  the  associate  editor  of  the  Sunday-school 
Times..  During  this  period  he  published 
largely  also  the  results  of  bis  own  original  re¬ 
searches,  including  the  two  manuscripts 
above  referred  to  and  his  two  important  mon 
ographs,  “The  Greek  New  Testament  as  pub 
lisbed  in  America,”  describing  and  comparing 
all  editions  issued  in  this  country,  and  the 
“List  of  Printed  Editions  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,”  based  upon  Reuss’s  Bibliotheca 
Novi  Testamenti  Greed  in  Dr  Schaff’s  “Com¬ 
panion  to  the  Greek  Testament  and  English 
Version.”  In  this  department  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek,  Prof.  Hall  was  probably  the  most 
accurate  and  comprehensive  scholar  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1884  he  was  called  to  the  highly  impor¬ 
tant  and  appropriate  position  of  Curator  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  this  city. 
Here  all  bis  special  capacities  and  trained 
powers  had  their  fullest  opportunity  for  use 
and  development,  in  connection  with  the 
great  Cesnola  collections  from  Cyprus  and  the 
varied  mass  of  kindred  material  —  Roman, 
Greek  and  Oriental— which  that  great  museum 
was  constantly  called  upon  to  consider,  to  de¬ 
termine,  or  to  acquire.  How  diligently,  how 
carefully,  and  how  n  odestly  he  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  this  high  position  only  those 
who  personally  knew  him  can  rightly  appre 
ciate.  But  now  that  he  is  gone,  the  unfin¬ 
ished  work  that  no  other  hand  can  take  up, 
speaks  sadly  of  the  loss  that  has  befallen  the 
institution  and  the  public. 

Prof.  Hall  was  an  active  member  of  many 
learned  societies  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  especially  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  the  American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  (London)  Society  of  Biblical 
ArchsBology,  and  was  the  author  of  many  arti 
cles  on  Greek,  Phcenician,  HimyariCic  and 
other  inscriptions,  and  Oriental  archaeology 
generally.  In  his  church  relations  he  was  a 
life  long  Presbyterian. 

Prof.  Hall’s  home  was  at  Mount  Vernon,  N. 
Y. ,  where  be  enjoyed  a  beautiful  domestic 
life  with  his  wife  (Miss  Fannie  Dederick  of 
this  city)  and  his  daughters,  one  of  whom, 
however,  was  from  early  childhood  a  suffer 
ing  invalid  ;  and  her  long  sickness,  ending  in 
death,  cast  a  sorrowful  shadow  on  the  bouse 
bold.  Prof.  Hall  himself  was  not  seriously  ill 
until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  when 
dangerous  and  peculiar  symptoms  began  to 
develop,  which  he  soon  understood  would 
prove  fatal. 

The  funeral  services,  held  at  his  home  on 
Sabbath  afternoon,  July  5th,  were  exceedingly 
beautiful  in  their  simplicity  and  appropriate¬ 
ness.  The  Scriptures  that  be  bad  so  ably 
studied  and  interpreted  as  a  scholar  and  that 
he  had  loved  and  trusted  as  a  disciple,  were 
read  by  his  pastor.  Rev.  Charles  S  Lane,  a 
few  sweet  hymns  of  Christian  peace  were 
sung,  and  then  his  friend  and  colaborer  in 
the  field  of  Oriental  research.  Rev.  Dr.  Will¬ 
iam  Hayes  Ward,  gave  an  address  that  was 
admirably  fitting  in  every  way,  in  its  tribute 
to  the  man,  the  scholar  and  the  believer. 

Prof.  Hall’s  enthusiasm  in  study  and  bis  ex¬ 
treme  conscientio  isness  in  work,  wouH  have 
made  him  eminent  in  almost  any  career,  and 
his  singular  versatility  and  breadth  of  mind 
made  niany  paths  open  to  him.  Besides  his 
linguistic  and  antiquarian  tastes,  he  bad  fine 
scientfic  capacities,  and  was  for  years  much 
devoted  both  to  astronomy  and  botany  In 
the  former,  especially,  he  did  some  important 
work  shortly  after  bis  graduation,  and  had  be 
continued  in  that  course,  would  doubtless 


have  become  celebrated.  But  he  found  his  ap¬ 
pointed  work,  and  did  it  nobly  and  well,  and 
the  only  sorrow  is  that  he  was  taken  from  it 
so  soon. 

New  Yobk,  August.  1896. 


VIEWS  FROM  A  GENEVA  MANSE. 

LKVKLHEAD  ON  LOWELL. 

“I  am  glad  Charles  Eliot  Norton  didn’t  pub¬ 
lish  all  James  Russell  Lowell’s  letters,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Christopher  Levelhead  after  a  long 
interval  of  fructifying  silence,  which  must 
have  lasted  an  hour  We  were  seated  on  the 
piazza,  enjoying  the  northwest  wind,  after  a 
protracted  spell,  in  which  “the  sun  struck  upon 
us  and  sultry  beat.”  While  I  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  some  notes  in  a  common¬ 
place  book.  Christopher  seemed  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  one  of  the  two  sumptuous  volumes 
(four  hundred  pages  each)  of  “Letters  of 
James  Russell  Lowell,”  published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  I  inquired,  expect¬ 
ing  to  bear  some  criticisms  upon  one  of  my 
favorite  American  authors. 

“Well,  whatever  Mr.  Lowell  writes  is  of  in¬ 
terest  to  me;  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  I  and  others  should  read 
everything  he  wrote  in  private  correspondence 
to  his  bosom  friends.  There  is  too  much  of 
a  disposition  to  give  public  exposure  to  what 
was  predestinated  to  be  sacredly  private.  It 
not  only  ministers  to  a  prurient  curiosity,  but 
changes  the  garden  of  the  mind  into  a  waste, 
howling  wilderness.  By  the  divine  use  of  illu¬ 
sions  we  have  been  led  out  of  barbarism. 
Destroy  them  and  we  shall  relapse.  Without 
the  veil  of  privacy,  illusions  are  impossible. 
In  place  of  some  of  the  old  band  worked 
mottoes  which  have  adorned  our  homes,  I 
would  like  to  substitute  another,  namely,  ‘Let 
THAT  WHICH  IS  PRIVATE  BE  PRIVATE  STILL.  ’  ” 

“We  get  an  insight  into  the  life  of  a  favorite 
author,  or  leader,  through  his  private  corre¬ 
spondence  as  through  no  other  source.  Would 
you  withhold  these  altogether,  from  the  read¬ 
ing  public?”  I  inquired,  for  the  sake  of  lead¬ 
ing  him  further  in. 

“Oh,  not  I  would  have  them  expurgated  or 
edited  in  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule.” 

“Your  thought  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ton,”  said  I,  as  my  eyes  lighted  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences  in  the  editorial  note,  while 
glancing  over  the  pages  of  the  volume  which 
Christopher  bad  banded  to  me.  “Let  me 
read:  ‘But  portions  of  every  man’s  life  are 
essentially  private,  and  knowledge  of  them 
belongs  by  right  only  to  those  intimates  whom 
he  himself  may  see  fit  to  trust  with  his  entire 
confidence.  Vulgar  curiosity  is,  indeed,  al¬ 
ways  alert  to  spy  into  sanctities,  and  is  too 
often  gratified,  as  in  some  memorable  and 
mournful  instances  in  recent  years,  by  the  in¬ 
fidelities  of  untrustworthy  friends  There 
was  nothing  in  Mr  Lowell’s  life  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  or  excused.  But  he  had  the  reserves  of 
a  high  and  delicate  nature,  reserves  to  be  no 
less  respected  after  death  than  during  life, 
and  nothing  will,  I  hope,  be  found  in  these 
volumes  which  be  himself  might  have  re¬ 
gretted  to  see  in  print.’” 

“That’s  my  notion  ex rctly,”  responded  Chris¬ 
topher,  “and  it  is  expressed  with  the  precision 
of  a  scholar.  One  of  the  numerous  maladies 
from  which  the  public  is  suffering  is  too  much 
publicity,  turning  outside  what  from  all  eter¬ 
nity  was  intended  to  be  inside.  What  do  you 
understand  by  the  verse,  ‘It  is  the  glory  of 
God  to  conceal  a  thing?” 

“At  the  first  blush  I  should  say  it  would 
serve  as  a  felicitous  text  for  the  little  eermon 
you  are  now  preaching 

“After  reading  a  Urge  number  of  these  let¬ 
ters  of  James  Russell  Lowell,”  Christopher 
went  on,  “I  can  scarcely  find  one  the  propri- 
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ety  of  piinting  I  would  question.  For  some 
reason  1  have  read  them  with  a  keener  relish 
than  the  letters  of  Matthew  Arnold.  They 
present  no  less  the  external  life  of  the  author, 
but  far  more  of  the  internal  history.  The 
effect  of  environment  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
i  ntellectual  and  spiritual  evolution  on  the 
other,  are  clearly  traceable.  If  Mr.  Lowell 
owed  much  to  his  ancestry,  he  likewise  owed 
much  to  the  self  discipline  he  was  obliged  to 
practice  by  reason  of  comparative  poverty  in 
bis  early  jears,  and  other  trials  which  over¬ 
took  him.  In  choosing  a  career,  he  first 
thought  of  the  ministry,  which  in  a  short 
time  he  abandoned  for  the  study  of  the  law, 
whi  -b  he  finally  and  gleefully  abandoned  for 
the  devious  and  uncertain  paths  of  literature.” 

"What  a  pity  Lowell  didn’t  become  a  min¬ 
ister  and  continue  in  the  Apostolic  succession 
of  his  father  and  grandfather.  With  his  virile 
style  and  masterly  use  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  together  with  his  varied  and  entertain¬ 
ing  knowledge,  it  seems  to  me  he  would  have 
made  a  most  illuminating  preacht-r— a  man  of 
mighty  influence  among  thinking  men.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  responded  Christo¬ 
pher.  “Lowell  had  his  own  con  victions  about 
the  requirements  for  the  ndnistry.  Here  on 
pp  30-31,  Vol.  1st,  he  writes  to  O.  B.  Loring : 
‘No  man  ought  to  be  a  minister  who  has  not 
a  special  calling  that  way.  I  don’t  mean  an 
old-fashioned  special  calling,  with  winged 
angels  and  fat  bottomed  cherubs,  but  an  in¬ 
ward  one.  In  fact.  I  think  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  a  minister  who  has  not  money  enough 
to  support  him  beside  his  salary.  For  the 
minister  of  God  should  not  be  thinking  of  his 
own  and  children’s  bread  when  dispensing 
the  bread  of  life.  I  have  been  led  to  reflect 
seriously  on  the  subject  since  I  have  thought 
of  going  into  the  Divinity  School.  Some  men 
trere  nnule  for  jmteemokers  and  others  for  shoe 
makers;  and  if  each  man  follow  hia  nose,  we 
shall  all  come  out  right  at  last.’  What  do 
you  think  of  that?” 

“Pretty  good,”  I  replied,  “all  except  the 
opinion  that  a  man  should  have  enough  money 
to  support  hint  besides  his  salary.  Such  a 
standard  would  initiate  a  stampede  more  not¬ 
able  than  that  of  the  Disruption,  at  the  birth 
of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland.  As  Christ 
tasted  death  for  every  man,  it  is  good  for 
most  young  ministers  to  taste  of  poverty,  for 
upon  that  diet  the  humane  virtues  do  thrive, 
and  through  it  the  souls  to  whom  they  minis¬ 
ter  are  made  rich.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
the  time  is  coming  when  young  men  of  means 
in  larger  numbers,  will  perceive  the  superla¬ 
tive  glory  of  being  a  minister  of  Christ,  and 
will  cry.  ‘Send  me  anyhere ;  I  delight  to  do 
Thy  will,  O  God  !’  ” 

“To  recur  to  a  matter  to  which  I  alluded  a 
few  moments  ago, ”  resumed  Christopher,  “I 
find  on  page  139  a  few  sentences  after  my  own 
heart.  ‘I  love  above  all  other  reading  the 
early  letters  of  men  of  genius  In  that  strug¬ 
gling  hoping,  confident  time  the  worl  1  has 
not  slipped  in  with  its  odious  consciousness, 
its  vulgar  claim  of  confidantsbip,  between 
them  and  their  inspiration.  .  .  .  We  may 

reach  our  Promised  Land  ;  but  it  is  far  behind 
us  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  early  time  of 
struggle,  that  we  have  left  our  Sinais  and  our 
per  onal  talk  with  God  in  the  hush  I  think 
it  fo'tunate  to  have  dear  friends  far  away. 
For  not  only  does  absence  have  something  of 
the  sanctifying  privilege  of  death,  but  we  dare 
speak  in  the  little  closet  of  a  letter  what  we 
should  not  have  the  face  to  speak  at  the  corner 
of  the  street ;  and  the  more  of  our  confidence  we 
give  to  another,  the  more  are  we  ourselves 
enlarged.  It  is  good  also,  on  another  account, 
to  pour  ourselves  out,  for  it  gives  room  for 
other  thoughts  to  be  poured  in  I  In  Mr.  Low 
ell’s  letters  there  are  many,  yes,  a  multitude 


of  such  gems  as  these.  He  didn’t  reserve  all 
his  inspirations  for  his  poems  and  the  essays 
and  reviews  (which  all  young  ministers 
should  read),  but  be  poured  them  forth  in 
his  letters  to  his  friends.  For  example,  how 
good  is  the  following,  which  I  now  read  to 
you  (Vol  1,  p  19G)  from  his  letter  to  Mrs 
Frances  G.  Shaw ;  ‘A  letter  ought  always  to 
be  the  genuine  and  natural  flower  of  one’s 
disposition— proper  to  the  writer  and  the  sea 
son— and  none  of  your  turnip  japonicas  cut  j 
laboriously  out  of  a  cheap  and  flabby  mate-  | 
rial  Then,  when  you  have  sealed  it  up  it  I 
comes  out  fresh  and  fragrant.  I  do  not  like  | 
shuttlecock  correspondenct  s.  What  is  the  use  j 
of  our  loving  people  if  they  can’t  let  us  owe  ! 
them  a  letter  ;  if  they  can’t  be  sure  we  keep  ! 
on  loving  them  if  we  don’t  keep  sending  an  i 
acknowledgment  under  our  hands  and  seal 
once  a  month?  ....  The  moment  Love  be-  i 
gins  to  think  of  Duty,  he  may  as  wtll  go  hang  } 
himself  with  his  own  bowstring  ’” 

“Much  of  what  Lowell  says  of  letters  may 
be  said  of  sermons,”  I  ventured  to  interpose. 

“True,”  continued  Christopher,  “and  that 
reminds  me  of  a  few  sentences  on  p  do,  which 
in  my  judgment  is  an  up  to  date  sermon  in 
miniature,  and  which  are  worth  committing 
to  memory.  I  shall  read  them  slowly  so  as  to 
i  enable  you  to  copy  them  in  the  comn  on  place 
j  book  in  which  you  have  been  writing.  To  G 
I  B.  Loring  he  writes:  ‘You  say  that  life  seems 
j  to  be  a  struggle  after  nothing  in  particular 
i  But  you  are  wrong  It  is  a  struggle  after  the 
I  peaceful  home  of  the  soul  in  a  natural  and 
'  loving  state  of  life.  Men  are  mostly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  object  of  their  struggle,  but  it 
is  always  connected  in  some  way  with  this. 
If  they  gain  wealth  and  power  or  glory,  it  is 
ail  to  make  up  for  this  want,  which  they 
feel,  but  scarce  know  what  it  is.  But  noth 
ing  will  ever  supply  the  place  of  this,  any 
more  than  their  softest  carpets  will  give  their 
old  age  the  spring  and  ease  which  arose  from 
pliant  muscles  of  youth.’” 

And  thus  Christopher  read  on  here  and  there 
indiscriminately,  exhibiting  one  jewel  after 
another,  and  revealing  the  many  sided  Amer¬ 
ican  genius  as  a  man  of  letters,  a  patriot,  a 
poet,  a  humorist,  a  friend,  a  lover  of  art,  a 
statesman,  a  deeply  religious  man  and  the 
best  New  England  letter  writer  of  the  last 
half  century,  thus  w’hetting  my  appetite  and 
leading  me  to  the  resolve  to  read  both  the 
portly  volumes  from  beginning  to  end. 

As  he  jumped  up  and  prepared  to  go,  Chris 
topher  said:  “I  want  to  have  another  inter 
change  of  opinions  with  you  about  James 
Russell  Lowell,  together  with  a  few  more  quo¬ 
tations  from  these  enriching  letters  and  if 
agreeable  we’ll  finish  the  matter  in  our  next. 
But  I  must  go  now.” 

“Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,  please,” 

“I’m  going  before  I  get  into  a  hurry.” 

N.  B.  R. 


The  Rev.  John  Watson,  D.  D.  (Ian  Maclaren) 
applied  for  an  extension  of  his  leave  of  ab 
sence  abroad  at  the  July  meeting  of  the  Pres 
bytery  of  Liverpool.  He  explained  that  he 
had  been  invited  to  visit  America  and  deliver 
theological  lectures  at  Yale  University,  and 
he  asked  the  Presbytery  for  three  months’ 
leave  of  absence.  The  Presbytery  heartily 
acceded  to  the  request,  and  the  Moderator 
(the  Rev.  T.  W.  Macpberson)  hoped  that  Dr. 
Watson  would  have  a  pleasant  visit. 


The  deficit  of  §3,562  80  with  which  Park 
College  (Parkville,  Mo  )  closed  its  year  has 
been  reduced  to  §1,350.20,  and  is  sure  to  be 
wiped  out  this  month  of  August,  according 
to  all  precedent.  An  unprecedented  rain 
s'orm  has  somewhat  reduced  the  farming 
prospects  of  the  College,  but  not  seriously  so. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY'S  COMMITTEE 
OF  ELEVEN. 

This  Committee,  provided  by  the  Assembly 
in  May,  at  Saratoga,  to  confer  with  the  Boards 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  advise  as 
to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  new  Pre.^byterian  Building,  No. 
1.56  Fifth  Avenue,  held  its  first  nieetirg  in 
New  York  City  Tuesday,  July  28th,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  session  throughout  Wednesday,  the 
29th.  There  were  present  the  Chairman,  with 
Hon.  Benjemin  Harrison,  Hon  John  Wana- 
maker  Hon.  James  A.  Beaver  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Judge  Thomas  Ewing  of  Pittsburgh, 
Samuel  B.  Huey,  Esq  ,  of  Philadelphia, 
Thomas  JIcDougall  of  Cincinnati,  Dr  H.  B. 
Silliman,  New  York,  and  Robert  S.  Williams, 
Esq.,  New  Y’ork.  Mr.  Justice  John  M.  Har 
Ian,  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  absent 
on  account  of  olHcial  business,  and  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  McDorald  is  in  Europe. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  Committee  ex¬ 
amined  the  new  building  and  also  the  proper¬ 
ties,  53  and  55  Fifth  Avenue,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  met  with  the  Boards  of  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missions  in  a  conference  of  three  hours’ 
length.  Considering  the  extreme  heat  pre¬ 
vailing,  it  was  very  pleasing  to  find  such  a 
large  representation  of  the  Boards,  brethren 
having  come  long  distances  to  he  present  at 
the  conference.  And  we  are  happy  to  report 
to  the  Church,  acting  under  instructions  of 
the  Assembly,  that  the  conference  was  full, 
harmonious,  and  satisfactory,  and  to  express 
to  the  membership  of  the  Chur  h  our  full  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  integrity,  fidelity,  good  faith, 
and  loyal  service  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Boards  in  the  administration  of  their  trusts, 
including  the  erection  of  the  new  building. 
No.  156  Fifth  Avenue.  And  the  Commiitee 
earnestly  hopes  that  the  Church  will  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  sustain  the  causes  of  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  giving  that  financial  support 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
the  two  Boardf,  and  also  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  debts  which  embarrass  them  at  present. 

The  Committee  has  provided  a  sub  commit¬ 
tee  of  three  to  formulate  a  full  report  to  be 
submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  full  Committee 
at  a  later  date.  This  present  statement  was 
approved  by  every  member  above  mentioned. 

JoH.v  Lixds.w  Withrow,  Chairman. 


The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  is  a  sore  bereavement  to  many 
and  a  loss  to  the  whole  Church  He  was  a 
man  of  rare  spirit  like  his  father.  Preserved 
Smith,  whom  he  succeeded  in  business  and 
followed  in  the  oflices  of  trust  and  beneficence 
which  he  took  along  with  his  inheritance.  As 
a  business  man  and  a  public  spirited  citizen, 
he  stood  among  the  first  in  Dayton  and  in  the 
West.  His  share  in  the  work  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  was  both  pecuniary  snd  per¬ 
sonal.  He  was  a  strong,  safe  man,  whom 
young  men  took  as  an  example  and  older  men 
trusted  as  a  helper  and  counsellor.  His  life 
was  pure,  exemplary,  singularly  unselfish  and 
beautifully  consistent.  The  graces  of  his 
parents  lived  in  him,  adorned  by  education 
and  the  culture  of  large  exercise  To  his 
brothers.  Prof.  Henry  Preserved  Smith  and 
Prof.  Richmond  Mayo  Smith  of  Columbia 
University,  and  his  immediate  family,  he  was 
a  strong  staff  and  a  delightful  resource  of 
sympathetic  and  loving  companijnship  Theirs 
is  a  sorrow  beyond  words.  Nearly  all  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  life  was  passed  in  D-iyton,  where  his 
widow,  two  children  and  an  only  sister  remain. 


Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Carse.  the  founder  of  the 
Temperance  Temple,  accompanied  by  Miss  Eva 
Shontz,  is  planning  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
country  in  the  interest  of  the  Chicago  Temple 
enterprise.  The  campaign  will  tegin  in  Evans¬ 
ton  September  16th. 
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THE  KETUHN  OF  CONFIOENCE. 

The  Church  is  waiting  for  an  “era  of  good 
feeling.”  We  all  know  the  meaning  of  that 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  In  the  busi 
ness  world  it  is  the  prime  condition  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Up  to  a  certain  print  a  church  can 
grow  by  exalting  itself  above  others.  But 
there  comes  a  time  when  distrust  of  other 
good  men  brings  disaster  and  disintegration. 

After  a  time  of  alienation  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  to  win  back  confidence,  and  “confi¬ 
dence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.”  Under  fos¬ 
tering  care,  however,  and  with  favoring  con 
ditiuns,  confidence  that  has  been  weakened 
can  be  grtdually  restored. 

The  disti  giiished  committee  that  has  lately 
met  in  this  city  to  discuss  our  n  i-sion  man¬ 
agement,  and  incidentally  define  the  financial 
policy  of  our  Boards,  was  a  child  of  composite 
parentage.  If  the  father  was  Distrust,  the 
mothtr  surely  was  named  Confidence.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  anybody  really 
doubted  the  sagacity  and  soundness  of  our 
New  York  administrators.  In  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  sacred  trusts  there  must  be  liberty  on 
the  one  side  and  freedom  from  suspicion  on 
the  other.  A  neeoless  intermeddling  with 
the  plans  of  a  Church  Board  is  fruitful  only 
of  trouble  To  upset  plars  carr fully  made, 
though  rot  as  had  momUij,  yet  may  really  do 
as  much  mischitf  as  positive  defalcation.  All 
this  was  well  understood  when  our  Boards 
were  organized.  The  executive  powers  of  the 
trustees  to  whom  our  great  charities  are  com¬ 
mitted,  while  not  unguarded  and  hy  no  means 
absolute,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  to  a  certain 
degiee  independent,  dignified  and  unassailable 
except  for  grave  cause.  To  the  credit  of  our 
Church  it  should  he  said  that  it  knew  what  it 
was  giviig  to  its  Boards,  an!  also  knew  whom 
it  had  chosen,  confiding  in  them  loyally,  res¬ 
olutely  and  with  entire  assniance  as  to  its  own 
wisdom  and  their  worthiness. 

The  Commiitee  of  Inquiry  that  was  voted 
for  at  the  1  .st  General  Assembly  and  appointed 
by  the  Moderator,  wss  one  that  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  whi  le  Church  and  was  fully 
justified  by  the  result.  It  is  not  forestalling 
any  fuller  statement  of  the  con.  liisions  by  the 
Committee  itself  to  say  here  that  its  judgment 
vindicates  the  Bo  irds  and  confirms  the  Church 
in  its  fullest  confidence.  For  any  one  ac 
quainted  with  the  msn  and  affairs  at  head 
quarters,  this  result  is  no  surprise  The  in 
tegrity  of  a  great  trust  wisely  administered  is 
never  imperilled  hy  inquest  properly  made; 
the  sole  inj  iry  befalls  the  spirit  which  the 
inquiry  is  organiz'd  to  devtlope  and  to  train 
Our  Church  trusts  are  triumphant,  but  may 
not  the  very  appointment  of  such  a  Committee 
to  some  dtgree  leave  behind  it  a  feeling  of 
distrust? 

Here  we  touch  the  tender  point  in  all  such 
investigations.  The  exercise  of  a  right  to 
“inquire”  is  a  delicate  matter.  It  should  be 
entrusted  only  to  men  who  have  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  wisdom.  One  who  comes  with  an  air 
of  suspicion  is  very  likely  to  find  son.e  trifle 
to  confirm  it  Nor  does  the  habit  of  suspicion 
stop  with  the  brief  season  of  public  sessions. 
The  press  and  the  pamphlet  perpetuate  the 
misery.  Far  and  wide  fly  these  hints  of  un¬ 
derlying  mischief,  these  charges  of  misman¬ 
agement!  With  a  swiftness  of  which  suspi¬ 
cion  alone  is  capable,  the  fatal  influence 
spreads  till  the  infection  gets  hold  and  heroic 
remedies  are  required.  That  is  one  thing  to 
be  held  up  for  reprobation. 

But  there  is  another  thing  to  be  hoped  and 


prayed  for  now  over  all  slse.  The  soul  of  our 
charities  is  love;  not  silf  love,  not  zeal  for  our 
own  things  and  contempt  for  all  others;  but 
love  of  that  which  is  the  beet  wherever  found, 
and  especially  if  it  happens  to  be  among  those 
from  whom  we  have  been  led  to  differ  The 
confidence  for  whit  h  we  pray  is  a  gift  of  God  ; 
otherwise  we  should  wait  in  fear  too  long  for 
its  return.  Distrust  of  our  brethren  has  crept 
in  to  work  evil  in  many  ways.  Some  have 
encouraged  it  on  the  plea  of  purifying  the 
faith  and  some  to  purge  the  finances  One 
distrust  has  bred  another,  and  a  trial  for 
heresy  is  followed  by  a  trial  for  business  in¬ 
competency.  It  is  time  to  repent  of  our  sins 
and  ask  God  to  send  us  once  more  an  era  of 
charity  ;  to  grow  in  all  hearts  the  grace  of 
cjnfidence  in  our  brethren. 


TWENTY  YE.YHS  ANH  TWENIY  EDITIONS. 

It  is  twenty  years  this  very  week  since  the 
Editor  of  The  Evangelist  returned  from  a 
journey  round  the  world.  That  was  before 
the  noble  army  of  “globe  trotters”  had  taken 
possession  of  the  eanh.  They  can  make  the 
circumference  in  sixty  days;  it  took  him  a 
year  and  a  quarter,  as  he  lingered  in  strange 
lands  over  which  there  still  hung  a  veil  of 
mystery.  All  the  whde  he  kept  in  touch  with 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  and  when  he 
got  home  he  found  that  they  had  been  fol 
lowing  him  all  the  way.  About  Christmas 
time  the  first  half  of  the  journey  appeared  in 
a  book,  ‘  From  the  Lakes  of  KilUrney  to  the 
Golden  Horn,”  the  first  edition  of  which  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  week,  and  booksellers  sail  they 
coul  i  have  sold  twice  as  many  if  they  had  had 
them  !  Perhaps  that  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  but  it  is  a  1  tile  surprieing  that  the  inter 
est  should  have  kept  up  for  twenty  years,  and 
the  book  still  be  in  demand  for  libraries  and 
for  travellers  going  abroad  Appreciating 
this  kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of  his  readers, 
he  has  wished  to  make  it  more  worthy  of 
their  good  opinion,  and  has  been  revising  it 
for  soiiie  moDihs,  not  omitting  anything  of 
interest,  but  oi  ly  personal  matters  and  events 
that  were  out  of  date,  but  retaining  the 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  comments  on  the 
countries  visited,  all  of  which  aie  as  jierti 
nent  now  as  the  oay  they  were  written.  A 
course  of  travel  undertaken  as  a  study 
is  the  best  intioduction  to  history.  The 
route  taken  in  passing  from  country  to  coun 
try  is  illustrated  by  a  map  representing  what 
the  writer  calls  a  “Zigzag  across  the  Conti 
nent.”  As  the  great  number  of  former  edi 
tions  had  battered  the  ohl  type,  the  new  book 
has  been  set  up  with  new  type  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  The  publishers  have  thought  it 
might  also  add  to  the  interest  to  insert  a 
photograph  of  the  author,  as  those  who  read 
his  writings  may  like  to  look  upon  his  face. 

As  for  the  writer  himself,  he  says  goodbye 
to  it  with  a  feeling  that  is  not  without  sad¬ 
ness.  It  is  parting  from  an  old  friend,  the 
very  sight  of  which  recalls  memories  of  that 
which  is  gone  forever;  but  yet  it  is  not  with 
out  a  lingering  affeciion  that  he  gives  a  last 
touch  to  the  dear  old  book  that  has  lived 
twenty  years,  and  gone  through  twenty  edi 
tions,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  live  a  little 
longer  to  give  some  faint  glow  of  cheer  when 
the  story-teller  is  no  more  upon  the  scene. 

It  is  but  simple  justice  to  add  that  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  this  revised  edition  has  been  not 
only  a  work  of  great  labor  to  the  author,  but 
an  expense  to  him  of  five  hundred  dollars  for 
the  new  plates  and  press  work  on  a  limited 
number  of  copies,  which  are  reserved  for  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  Evangelist.  Any  one  sending 
a  new  name  with  three  dollars  will  receive 
the  book  and  the  paper  for  one  year. 


A  LIMIT  TO  PARTY  CONTROVERSY. 

A  well  known  and  highly  respected  elder  of 
a  Presbyterian  church  writes  to  us  to  protest 
against  the  plain  speaking  of  The  Evangelist 
as  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  coming 
presidential  election  We  have  read  his  letter 
with  much  interest,  and  would  willingly  give 
it  a  place  in  our  columns  were  it  not  that  it 
would  probably  bring  us  more  replies  than 
we  should  find  room  for  from  now  till  Novem¬ 
ber.  That  we  may  not  seem  to  do  injustice 
in  the  matter,  it  is  proper  to  say  here  that, 
while  we  have  our  own  views,  which  are  very 
clear  and  very  decided,  we  do  by  no  means 
intend  to  imply  that  those  who  differ  from  us 
are  not  just  as  patriotic  as  ourselves.  The 
convention  at  Chicago  is  said  to  have  been 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  plain  but  honest 
men.  who  were  very  much  in  earnest  in  their 
opinions,  and  in  their  purpose  to  carry  them 
out.  But  it  was  at  the  lerst  unfortunate  that 
it  was  represented  by  such  men  as  Tillman 
of  South  Carolina  and  AItgeld  of  Illinois, 
who  seem  to  us  to  be  as  much  entitled  to  be 
called  anarchists  as  Herr  Most.  Yet  we  do 
not  impugn  the  sincerity  and  integrity  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  J  P  St.  John,  who  has 
been  an  officer  of  the  church  we  attend  in 
this  city— Dr  Parkhurst’s  — for  some  twenty 
years  or  mere  The  moriil  of  all  which  is 
that  while  good  men  and  Christian  men 
differ  so  widely,  they  shoul  1  treat  one  another 
with  due  consideration.  “Let  every  man  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  and  no  one 
despite  his  brother  ”  As  to  declining  com¬ 
munications,  our  friend  will  be  relieved  when 
informed  that  we  have  declined  them  on  both 
siden.  simply  because  we  recognize  the  rights 
of  those  from  whom  we  differ,  and  who  wish 
on  the  Sabbath  day  “to  read  of  something 
besides  politics  ” 

AN  Hl  NDKKIt  YKAItS  GI.U  ! 

Lsst  Saturday  afternoon,  as  the  sun  was 
going  down  in  the  West,  I  drove  over  the 
hills  from  Slockbridge  to  Lee  to  pay  my  re¬ 
spects  to  an  “elderly"  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Norton,  who  on  that  day  completed  his 
one  hundredth  year,  having  been  born  on  the 
first  day  of  August,  1790,  when  George  Wash¬ 
ington  was  President  of  the  United  States! 
He  was  a  venerable  figure  indeed,  tall  and 
stalwart  in  form,  with  a  flowing  heard  that 
made  him  look  like  a  Hebrew  prophet.  Of 
course  at  that  age  we  could  hardly  expect 
that  he  would  be  in  full  possession  of  his  fac¬ 
ulties,  an  1  were  not  surprised  to  find  that 
he  was  both  deaf  and  blind,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  communicate  with  him.  But  his 
grandchildren  know  how  to  speak  in  his  ear 
so  that  a  pulsation  goes  down  into  his  brave 
old  heart,  which  still  beats  strong  for  his 
country.  He  is  an  ardent  Republican,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  never  voted  any  other 
ticket  but  once — when  he  voted  with  the 
Know  Nothings!  But  this  he  evidently  looked 
upon  as  a  falling  from  grace,  which,  however, 
he  had  repented  of  and  made  amendment  for 
by  his  fidelity  ever  since.  At  present  his  one 
desire  is  to  live  till  November,  to  vote  for 
McKinley!  If  he  can  see  a  Republican  Presi¬ 
dent  elected,  he  will  feel  that  the  country  is 
safe,  and  will  die  happy.  H.  M.  F. 


Dr.  Epher  Whitaker  of  Southold  writes  us 
of  his  grateful  indebtedness  to  tho  e  who  have 
paid  tributes  of  regard  to  the  late  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  in  these  columns.  He  began  busi¬ 
ness  in  Broadway  about  the  time  that  Mr. 
Whitaker  entered  his  senior  year  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  their  friendship 
was  never  interrupted,  adds  Dr.  Whitaker 
“until  he  passed  into  the  realm  of  the  holy.** 
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An  Introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theology. 
Based  on  Lutbardt.  By  Rev.  Franklin 
Weidner,  D.  D. ,  LL  D. ,  Professor  of  The¬ 
ology  in  the  Chicago  Lutheran  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  Second  Edition  Revised. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

This  little  book  of  287  pages  treats  suc¬ 
cessively  of  the  deBnition  of  dogmatics,  of 
the  contents  of  dogmatics,  of  the  method  of 
dogmatics,  of  the  history  of  dogmatics.  While 
“closely  following  the  outline  of  Lutbardt,” 
even  to  the  number  and  order  of  paragraphs, 
“it  is  not  a  translation,  nor  a  condensation, 
nor  simply  an  adaptation,”  but  “an  attempt 
to  rewrite  the  work  for  the  special  wants  of 
the  Church  in  this  Country”  (Pref.  p.  10).  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  could  not 
have  been  more  modest  in  bis  aim.  A  trans¬ 
lation,  or  even  a  condensation,  of  Lutbardt’s 
Introduction,  if  intelligently  and  faithfully 
made,  would  have  been  a  most  useful  book, 
and  might  with  advantage  have  found  its  way 
into  other  seminaries  than  that  at  which  Dr. 
Weidner  is  professor.  But  this  is  far  from 
what  the  author  gives.  While  large  parts  of 
the  work  are  taken  verbatim  from  Lutbardt, 
often  without  other  credit  than  the  general 
acknowledgment  on  the  title  page,  others  are 
entirely  the  work  of  the  author.  Yet  the 
reader  has  no  means  of  knowing  where  the 
pen  of  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  Thus 
paragraphs  5  and  11  are  formally  attributed 
to  Lutbardt;  9,  10,  and  12  are  almost  literally 
translated,  yet  without  acknowledgment;  15, 
16,  17  (in  the  last  of  which  the  author  contrasts 
Lutheran  theology  as  that  of  Salvation,  with 
the  Reformed  theology,  as  that  of  Absolute 
Will),  are  wholly  the  work  of  Professor  Weid¬ 
ner.  Paragraphs  8  and  14  are  half  Weidner 
and  half  Lutbardt.  Paragraph  8,  while  fol¬ 
lowing  Lutbardt,  almost  word  for  word,  so 
alters  his  language  as  to  pass  over  entirely  one 
of  the  aspects  of  theology  which  he  emphasizes 
as  essential.  Moreover,  the  English  of  the 
book  is  sadly  deficient.  There  is  surely  no 
excuse  for  a  professor  in  an  American  semin¬ 
ary,  especially  in  a  work  which  he  himself 
tells  us  is  no  translation,  writing  such  sen¬ 
tences  as  these;  “Religion  is  the  relation  of 
the  fellowship  of  man  with  Ood”  (p.  18). 
“The  Holy  Scriptures  .  .  .  forms  (sic)  the 
formative  argumentative  proof  (Lutbardt, 
Beweisgrund)  for  the  single  statements  of 
dogmatics”  (80).  “The  dogmatics  of  the  most 
recent  times  is  marked  by  depth  and  geniality 
(sic)  and  by  the  struggle  between  the  medi¬ 
ating  and  the  strictly  logical  and  churohly 
tendencies”  (241). 

The  Evolution  of  Church  Music  By  the 
Rev,  F.  Landon-Humpbreys,  Mus  Doc  , 
S.T.  D.  With  Preface  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  H. 
C.  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C  L.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $175. 

Dr.  Potter  informs  us  that  the  first  English 
school  of  music,  so  far  as  known,  was  founded 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  monk  of 
Reading.  The  part  that  music  plays  in  the 
religious  life  of  a  people  has  been  so  impor¬ 
tant  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  that 
the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  a  clergyman’s 
study,  and  it  is  quite  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  this  book  should  have  grown  out  of  a 
paper  on  music  written  by  request  of  an  asso 
oiation  of  ministers  in  the  Diocese  of  New 
York.  The  volume  is,  of  course,  both  histori- 1 


cal,  and  to  some  degree  philosophical.  The 
author  has  brought  together  facts  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  they  are  important,  showing  what  is 
the  natural  growth  of  melodic  systems,  bow 
our  present  musical  scale  came  into  being, 
bow  the  primeval  savage  puzzled  out  pitch 
and  scale,  bow  certain  intervals  were  fixed 
upon  as  the  most  natural.  Exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  is  the  discovery  that  the  nucleus  of 
all  the  various  scales,  Greek,  Japanese, 
aboriginal,  is  based  upon  the  fourth  interval, 
which  tends  downward,  not  on  the  principles 
of  our  harmonic  scale,  of  which  the  leading 
note  tends  upward.  In  the  historic  chapters 
which  follow  the  initial  one  on  the  origin  and 
emotional  significance  of  music,  there  is  as 
much  valuable  suggestion  as  important  in¬ 
formation.  And  the  author’s  criticisms  of  the 
inaccurate  statements,  as  well  as  the  bad 
grammar,  absurd  metaphors,  and  false  senti¬ 
ment  of  many  hymns  in  present  use,  are  ut 
tered  none  too  soon.  The  chapter  on  Some 
Uses  and  Abuses  of  Hymn  Music,  Past  and 
Present,  would  make  a  good  text  book  for 
choristers.  In  fact,  choristers  should  study 
the  whole  book. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  op  the  Gospel 
OF  St.  John.  Together  with  an  Inter¬ 
linear  Translation  of  the  Greek  Text  of 
Stephen,  1550.  With  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  Conveniently  Presented  in  the  Mar 
gins  for  Ready  Reference,  and  with  the 
Various  Readings  of  the  Editions  of  Elze¬ 
vir.  1624,  Griesbach,  Lachman,  Tiscben 
dorf,  Tregelles,  Alford,  and  Wordsworth. 
By  J.  P.  MacLean,  Pb  D.  Cincinnati: 
The  Robert  Clarke  Company. 

The  author  makes  no  profession  of  independ 
ent  scholarship.  His  purpose  has  rather  been 
to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  Bible  stu¬ 
dent  the  apparatus  which  else  be  must  seek 
in  a  library  or  obtain  by  the  purchase  of  many 
books.  He  has  taken  bis  facts  and  bis 
thoughts  and  bis  helps  where  he  has  found 
them,  giving  no  credit  except  a  general  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  bis  method  in  the  preface. 
The  method  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  the 
volume  will  prove  valuable  in  extending  to  a 
large  class  who  otherwise  would  know  little 
of  them,  the  results  of  modern  scholarship. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Several  volumes  of  The  Expositor’s  Bible 
await  notice.  The  Book  of  Daniel,  by  F.  W. 
Farrar,  D.D. ,  Archdeacon  of  Westminster, 
has  all  the  charm  of  its  author’s  brilliant 
style,  and  bis  intense  sympathy  with  his  sub¬ 
ject,  whatever  that  may  be.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  thorough  study  of 
the  authorities,  external  and  internal,  for  the 
historic  existence  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  book,  in  its  present 
form,  dates  from  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epipbanes  (died  164  B.  C. ),  that  its  opening 
chapters  “were  never  meant  to  be  regarded  in 
any  other  light  than  that  of  moral  and  relig 
ious  Baggadoth,”  and  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  such  a  person  as  is  therein  described  ever 
existed.  Nevertheless  the  cancnicity  of  the 
book  is  undisputed,  and  “no  words  can  exag¬ 
gerate  the  value”  which  Dr.  Farrar  attaches 

to  the  work.  (Armstrong.  §1.50  ) - The 

second  volume  of  The  Book  of  Jeremiah,  chap 
ters  xxi.  lii.,  is  by  W  H.  Bennett,  Profes 
sor  of  Old  Testament  Languages  and  Lit 
erature  in  Hackney  an  1  New  Colleges.  The 
first  volume  on  this  prophet  was  written  by 
the  Rev.  0.  J.  Ball.  The  volume  opens  with 
a  chronological  table,  for  which  the  author 
does  not  claim  perfect  accuracy,  as  hardly 
any  chronological  scheme  of  this  book  com¬ 
mands  anything  like  general  consent.  The 
comment  follows  the  table  in  the  order  of 
chapters,  or  parts  of  chapters.  An  Appendix 
gives  an  interesting  presentation  of  the  like¬ 
nesses  between  Jeremiah  and  Christ,  and  also 


the  unlikenesses.  (The  Same.) - The  Book 

of  Deuteronomy,  by  Prof.  Andrew  Harper  of 
the  University  of  Melbourne,  discusses  criti¬ 
cal  and  archaeological  questions  in  a  reverent 
way  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  criti¬ 
cism,  a  point  of  view  which  nearly  every  one 
now  is  intelligent  enough  to  distinguish  from 
rationalism.  Fearing  that  all  bis  readers  will 
not  so  distinguish,  Prof.  Harper  expresses  in 
his  prefa''e  his  regret  that  be  is  obliged,  by 
the  limit  of  the  work,  to  omit  a  chapter  on 
miracles,  in  which  be  would  have  owned  and 
asserted  the  supernatural  in  Old  Testament 
History,  and  explains  in  his  opening  chapter 
that  it  is  not  the  fact  of  revelation,  but  the 
common  conception  of  its  method,  which  is 
challenged  by  critics.  The  treatment  of  the 
critical  question  is  singularly  temperate  and 
lucid.  The  bearing  of  the  thoughts  and  laws 
of  Deuteronomy  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
race*  and  in  the  dangers  and  duties  of  our  own 

age,  is  carefully  studied.  (The  Same). - 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel  is  by  the  Rev.  John  Skin¬ 
ner,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in 
the  Presbyterian  College,  London,  who  dis¬ 
claims  sill  pretentions  to  make  any  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Old  Testament  scholarship.  This  is 
evident  from  the  authorities  he  cites,  chief 
among  them  being  so  popular  (though  thor¬ 
oughly  scholarly)  a  work  as  Dr.  Davidson’s 
volume  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools. 
But  what  be  lacks  in  scholarship  (if  we  are 
to  take  his  own  word  for  it)  he  makes  good 
in  thought,  in  the  power  of  penetrating  the 
meaning  of  things  in  literary  sympathy  and 
penetration,  and  in  freshness  of  treatment. 
He  makes  a  positive  contribution  to  Bible 
study  by  bringing  out  the  poetical  side  of 
Ezekiel’s  nature,  and  of  some  of  his  prophe¬ 
cies.  He  has  finely  brought  out  the  dirge 
rhythm  in  his  version  of  chapter  xix.  2  9. 
The  volume  is  particularly  strong  in  its  ex¬ 
pository  features,  having  little  or  nothing  of 
that  hortatory  character  which,  in  a  few  vol¬ 
umes  of  this  series,  comes  dangerously  near 
to  twaddle  Here  the  application  is  implied 
rather  than  expounded,  and  is  all  the  stronger 

for  this.  (The  Same.) - With  The  Book  of 

the  Twelve  Prophets,  called  the  Minor,  by  George 
Adam  Smith,  this  excellent  series.  The  Exposi¬ 
tor’s  Bible,  will  come  to  a  close— we  say 
“will,”  for  only  the  first  of  two  volumes  has 
yet  appeared.  Dr.  Smith  is  well  known  in 
America  now,  for  he  has  been  lecturing  here 
for  some  time  past.  He  was  well  known  be¬ 
fore  be  came  by  his  two  volumes  on  Isaiah  in 
this  series.  These  are  easily  first,  not  only  in 
this  series  which  includes  Maclaren’s  three 
volumes  on  the  Psalms  and  Stokes’s  two  on 
Acts  and  Horton’s  on  Proverbs  and  many 
other  admirable  works,  but  also  among  all 
works  on  the  prophet  Isaiah  intended  for 
those  not  themselves  scholars.  The  present 
volume  contains  only  the  prophecies  of  Amos, 
Hosea,  and  Micab,  with  a  sketch  of  prophecy 
in  early  Israel,  and  the  treatment  of  these  is 
BO  luminous,  so  large,  that  we  wait  im¬ 
patiently  for  the  volume  that  is  to  follow. 
Dr.  Smith  protests  properly  against  the  word 
“Minor,”  as  applied  to  these  prophecies  sim¬ 
ply  because  of  length,  not  in  the  least  of 
originality  nor  importance.  He  protests,  too, 
against  the  custom  of  the  Church,  “content 
to  use  a  passage  here  and  there,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  books  to  absolute  neglect  or  the 
almost  equal  oblivion  of  routine  reading.” 
They  never  will  be  so  left  again  by  those  who 
have  these  volumes  to  aid  their  study.  (The 
Same.) 

In  David,  Shepherd,  Psalmist,  King,  the  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer  follows  the  same  method  as  in 
his  well  known  volumes  on  Abraham,  Moses, 
Joshua,  etc.  The  interest  is  chiefiy  concen¬ 
trated  on  “those  passages  which  trace  the 
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stepa  by  which  the  shepherd  became  king.” 
The  little  volume  is  intensely  practical,  and 
very  poetical  in  diction,  but  there  is  no  cheap 
sentiment  in  anything  Mr.  Meyer  writes. 
His  applications  go  straight  to  the  bull’s  eye. 
It  is  needless  to  mention  that  be  treats  the 
titles  of  the  Psal  ns,  if  not  as  authoritative, 
at  least  as  representing  a  credible  tradition, 
and  ascribes  to  David  many  Psalms,  and 
therefore  much  advanced  religious  experience, 
which  a  sound  criticism  can  hardly  accord  to 
him.  (Revell.  $1.) 

The  fifth  volume  of  The  Critical  Review  of 
Theological  and  Philosophical  Literature,  edited 
by  Prof.  S.  O.  F.  Salmond,  D.  D.,  contains  re¬ 
views  of  many  interesting  and  some  impor¬ 
tant  works.  First  in  interest  are  those  based 
on  the  discoveries  of  archaeology  ;  Prof.  David¬ 
son  reviews  the  first  volume  of  Prof.  Mc¬ 
Curdy’s  valuable  History,  Prophecy  and  the 
Monuments;  Prof.  Wbitehouse  Nowack’s  very 
important  Lehrbuch  der  Hebralschen  Arcba- 
ologie ;  Prof.  McAlister  reviews  Prof.  Flinders 
Petrie’s  History  of  Egypt  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Sixteenth  Dynasty;  Prof.  John 
Skinner  of  London  Niebuhr’s  Gescbichte  des 
Ebraischen  Zeitalters.  Other  works  of  im¬ 
portance  reviewed  are  Ramsay’s  The  Cities 
and  Bishoprics  of  Pbrygra,  Haupt’s  The  Sa 
cred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Koenig's 
Essai  sur  la  Formation  du  Canon  de  I’Ancien 
Testament,  Rupprecht’s  Das  Riitsel  des 
FQnfbuches  Mose,  and  Dr.  Briggs’s  Messiah 
of  the  Gospels  and  Messiah  of  the  Apostles. 
(Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  §2.) 

A  fantastically  pretty  volume  is  Mrs  Mabel 
Fuller  Blodgett’s  Fairy  Tales,  with  wildly 
original  pictures  by  Ethel  Reed  ;  but  though 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  author’s  children,  we  do 
not  think  it  is  just  the  book  for  children. 
The  stories  are,  in  a  sense,  original,  that  is, 
precisely  the  same  combinations  of  prince, 
princess,  wizard,  goblin,  and  other  members 
of  the  fairy  tale  stock  company  have  never 
occurred  before.  But  there  is  no  freshness  of 
conception,  the  situations  are  not  such  as  best 
appeal  to  childhood  ;  they  have  too  much  of 
the  character  of  the  grim  and  bloody  or  the 
upstart  and  undutiful,  which  Miss  Wiltse  feels 
it  her  duty  to  eliminate  even  from  the  good 
old  fairy  tales  of  our  youth  and  the  youth  of 
the  world,  and  they  lack  the  artle^sness  and 
spontaneity  which  are  the  very  nature  of  the 
true  fairy  tale.  (Lawson,  Wolfe  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $1  50.) 

Prof.  Josiah  Royce  has  written  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Miss  Anna  Boynton  Thompson’s  study 
of  The  Unity  of  Fichte’s  Doctrine  of  Knowledge, 
which  forms  No.  7  of  Radcliffe  College  Mono 
graphs,  paying  it  the  very  high  compliment : 
”1  have  learned  so  much  from  following  the 
growth  of  this  monograph,  .  .  .  and  am  so 
much  indebted  to  its  ingenuity  and  scholarship 
for  new  light  upon  Fichte’s  doctrine,”  etc. 
Manifestly  then,  this  work  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  philosophers,  and  it  is  no  small 
testimony  to  the  value  of  women’s  colleges 
and  to  the  success  of  such  an  “annex”  to  our 
great  universities  as  Harvard,  that  a  college 
woman  should  have  made  this  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  philosophic  exegesis.  (Ginn.) 

The  first  volume  of  the  admirable  Riverside 
School  Library  is  a  new  edition  of  Andersen’s 
Stories.  It  is  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheap 
ness,  being  admirably  printed  on  good  paper 
and  bound  in  half  Russia  leather  of  dark  red 
color,  and  all  for  half  a  dollar.  The  volume 
is  one  which  any  child  will  be  proud  to  have 
on  his  shelves.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com 
pany.) 


lilTBRART  NOTES. 

The  Missionary  Review  calls  attention  to  Dr. 
Dennis’s  article  on  Armenia  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  May  21st.  and  gives  a  number  of 
striking  quotations  from  it.  There  is  an 
Open  Letter  to  our  missionaries  in  Turkey,  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Laurie,  which,  however,  is  quite 
as  much  addressed  to  those  who  support  mis 
sions,  and  to  the  American  Government! 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  missionaries.  Two  | 
articles  in  this  number  are  given  to  France:! 
Professor  Bertrand  describes  the  very  signifi-  j 
cant  work  among  French  Priests  to  which  | 
allusion  has  more  than  once  been  made  in ' 
these  columns,  and  the  Rev.  Ruben  Saillens  j 
gives  some  Notes  from  Paris.  Dr.  Gracey  re- 1 
views  The  Eucheng  Massacre  and  its  conse- 

uence^.  Mr.  Gulick  writes  of  The  Gospel  in 

pain,  Di.  Pieison  of  The  Inquisition  and  its  ! 
“Holy  Offices,”  and  there  are  other  good  arti 
oles  (Funk  and  Wagnalls. ) 

Mark  Twain  begins  in  the  August  Harpers  \ 
a  new  story  with  old  acquaintances  as  hero 
and  tale  teller.  Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,  as 
told  by  Buck  Finn,  is  the  title.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  by  A.  B.  Frost  A  very  striking 
article  by  Mr.  Howells  is  entitled  ’The  White  ! 
Mr.  Longfellow,  and  is  illustrated  with  pic  I 
tures  of  Longfellow’s  house  and  other  things  ! 
connected  with  him.  There  is  an  illustrated  j 
article  by  the  lamented  Hamilton  Gibson, 
Door  step  Neighbors,  telling  in  his  own  in¬ 
telligent  way  of  the  doings  of  some  wasps 

The  July  number  of  the  Biblical  World  gives 
what  may  well  be  a  good  portriit  of  Dr. 
George  Adam  Smith,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life 
and  work,  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce  of  Glasgow. 
In  view  of  Dr.  Smith’s  present  visit  to  this 
country  the  paper  is  particularly  interesting. 
Prof.  Robert  Francis  Harper  gives  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  excavations  in  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  to  the  present  time.  A  timely  article 
is  by  Dr.  L.  A  Crandall  of  Chicago  on  The 
Bible  in  Young  People’s  Societies. 

The  Pall  Mall  for  August  professes  to  contain 
a  hitherto  unpublished  stanza  by  Wordsworth. 
In  fact  it  is  a  stanzi  from  a  sufficiently  well 
known  poem.  Aerial  navigation  being  so 
much  in  the  air  nowadays  (no  pun  was  in 
tended),  Mrs  Louisa  Parr’s  chapter  on  The 
Follies  of  Fashion:  Balloons,  is  exceedingly 
timely,  and  the  more  interesting  for  being 
illustrated  from  a  collection  of  old  prints. 
Very  amusing  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Marshall’s  arti¬ 
cle,  The  Cambridge  A.  B  C.  (dramatic  club) 
with  portraits  of  now  celebrated  bisbors, 
deans,  dukes,  and  other  notabilities  as  they 
appeared  “in  character”  before  the  college 
footlights.  There  is  a  curiously  interesting 
article  by  F.  Legge,  How  to  tell  Fortunes  by 
the  Stars,  with  horoscopes  of  the  royal  family 
and  others;  and  a  great  deal  of  other  matter, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  (International 
News  Company.) 

The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical 
Sxnety  for  the  second  quarter  of  this  year 
gives  a  very  valuable  study,  historical  and 
topographical,  of  The  Alaskan  Boundary,  by 
Marcus  Baker,  accompanied  by  maps.  An  ad 
mirable  article  for  teachers — almost  as  good 
for  pedestrians  who  like  to  see  when  they 
walk— is  that  by  Prof.  Richard  E  Dodge  “of 
Teachers  College,  on  Geography  from  Nature 
A  fine  paper  on  The  Physical  Geography  of 
New  York  State,  with  physical  and  topo¬ 
graphical  maps,  is  by  R  S.  Tarr  The  de¬ 
partments  of  Record  of  Geographical  Progress 
and  Map  Notices  are  always  of  peculiar  value. 
(11  West  Twenty  ninth  Street.) 

The  July  Magazine  Number  of  the  Outlook 
gives  fully  illustrated  papers  on  the  two  Presi 
dential  candidates.  That  on  Mr.  McKinley  is 
by  Murat  Halstead,  that  on  Mr,  Bryan  is  by 
Richard  Linthicum.  There  is  an  article  (also 
illustrated)  on  Mrs.  Stowe,  by  Mr  John  R. 
Howard.  Mr.  Talcott  Williams  writes  on  the 
Higher  Life  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr  John 
Willis  Baer  on  Dr.  Francis  E  Clark,  founder 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement. 

There  is  a  charming  article— only  the  fils': 
instalment  of  a  series,  happily— in  the  August 
Scribners.  On  the  Tiail  of  Don  Quixote,  by 
August  F.  Jaccaci,  illustrated  with  delightful, 
though  here  and  there  somewhat  confused 
sketches  by  Vierge.  The  number,  being  for 
midsummer,  is  largely  composed  of  fiction, 
but  there  is  an  illustrated  article  by  AH'  e 
Morse  Earle,  Old  Time  Flower  Gardens,  that 
would  almost  make  summer  any  time  of  year. 

The  new  magazine.  What  to  Eat,  professes 
to  be  “an  authority  for  society  people  and  an 
assistance  to  every  day  folks  ”  'The  initial 


( Augu8t)number  is  gorgeous  as  to  cover  and  in¬ 
convenient  as  to  size  and  shape,  being  absurdly 
long.  It  is  of  a  better  literary  character  than 
most  works  of  the  kind.  Still  we  object  to- 
such  “catchy”  subtitles  as  A  Very  Swell  Re¬ 
past  for  a  Swagger  Bet,  and  don’t  believe  that 
Mies  Juliet  Corson  prefixed  it  to  her  article  on- 
A  Noonday  Breakfast.  It  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  editor’s  brightness.  The  reason-for  being 
of  this  new  venture  appears  to  be  to  advocate 
Ralstonism,  whatever  that  may  be.  (Banning 
Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn.) 

In  the  Homiletic  Review  Dean  Murray  of 
Princeton  writes  ably  on  The  Study  of  the 
Apocrypha  by  the  Preacher,  apropos  of  the 
recent  appearance  of  the  Revised  Version  of 
the  Apocrypha.  He  gives  enlightened  and 
cogent  reasons  why  ministers  should  study 
it,  pointing  out  its  historical  bearings,  its  im¬ 
portance  in  relation  to  the  history  of  doc¬ 
trine,  its  literary  interest,  its  poetry,  its  didac¬ 
tic  value.  (Funk  and  Wagnalls.) 

The  April  June  number  of  the  Journal  of 
American  Folk  Lore  opens  with  an  article  by 
the  President  of  the  Society,  John  G.  Bourke, 
which  was  in  type  before  bis  death,  which 
occurred  on  June  8th.  A  memorial  tribute  to 
hi  n  by  F.  W.  Hodge  recites  his  valuable  ser 
vices  to  the  country  as  officer  in  the  cavalry 
of  the  regular  army,  and  as  student  of  Amer¬ 
ican  anthropology,  to  which  his  army  experi¬ 
ences  first  attracted  his  attention.  (Hough¬ 
ton,  Miffiin  nnd  Company.) 

The  August  Looker-On  gives  a  portrait  of  the 
great  composer,  Brahms,  and  an  “apology”  by 
Edgar  Stilman  Kelley,  saying  Why  Brahms 
Fails  to  Inspire  Us  This  magazine,  which  is 
especially  for  artists  of  various  kinds,  gives 
in  this  number  articles  on  Liszt,  on  Millais, 
on  The  Art  of  Accompanying,  and  on  Shakes 
peate’s  Dramatic  Construction.  (8  Broad 
Street,) 

Mr.  Andre  Castaigne  has  recently  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  sketch  Pope  Leo  from  life,  several 
of  his  drawings  accompany  Marion  Crawford’s 
fourth  and  final  paper  on  The  Vatican  in  the 
August  Century. 

The  Colonial  Office  in  Madrid  lately  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  reviewing  Spanish  Rule  in 
Cuba,  with  Laws  Governing  the  Island.  An 
authorized  translation,  with  additional  notes, 
has  been  issued  in  this  country  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  Legation,  and  deserves  the  study  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  present  struggle  in 
Cuba. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
issues  the  first  Annual  Supplement  to  its  ex¬ 
tensive  Bulletin  of  Summer  Schools,  giving  all’ 
needed  particulars  of  summer  schools  all  over 
this  continent  and  in  foreign  lands,  with  sta¬ 
tistics  for  1895.  Ic  appears  that  in  this  coun¬ 
try  there  are  now  159  of  these  institutions. 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Goodwin’s  study  of  Cantf 
cles,  entitled.  Lovers  Three  Thousand  Years 
Ago,  here  reviewed  some  little  time  since,  is 
reissued  in  a  s  nail  pamphlet  as  the  July  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Religion  of  Science  Library.  (Open 
Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago.) 

A  small  pamphlet  entitled  Medical  Mis¬ 
sions,  by  J.  G  Kerr,  M.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  appears 
from  our  Board  of  Publication,  and  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  cogent  presentation  of  the  im- 
portan -e  of  this  branch  of  missionary  work. 
It  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  the  great 
work  of.medicaljmissionp. 

The  Announcement  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University  is  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  University  at 
Ithaca  This  branch  of  the  University  has 
been  in  existence  for  two  years.  It  is  excep¬ 
tionally  well  equipped. 

NEW  PUBlilCATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Weir  of  Hermistoun; 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Funk  and  W^agnalls  Company:  The  Prohibition 

Handbook;  George  B.  W’aldron. - Leaves  of  the 

Lotus;  David  Banks  Sickels. 

Eaton  and  Mains:  Better  Things  for  Sons  of  God; 
George  T.  Lemmon. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  June:  New  World. 

For  August:  Bookman;  Arena;  McClure’s;  Re¬ 
view  of  Reviews;  North  American  Review;  Godey’s; 
Presbyterian  Quarterly;  Church  at  Home  and 
Abroad;  Treasury;  Writer;  Little  Men  acd  Women. 
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“FAMILY  CULTURE.” 

8«rmon  by  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D.,  Walnnt  Street 
Church,  Philadelphia. 

•  'And,  ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to 
wrath;  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord." — Ephesians  vi  :4. 

Our  present  is  subject  Family  Culture,  or, 
more  definitely  still,  the  Christian  culture  of 
the  family. 

If  the  first  idea  of  nurture  is  to  feed,  edu¬ 
cate,  chasten,  discipline,  as  especially  applied 
to  young  children,  while  “admonition”  is  the 
counsel  or  advice  imparted  to  those  growing 
to  maturity,  it  is  apparent  there  is  still  some¬ 
thing  more  in  these  words  than  is  usually 
understood  by  family  government.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  have  a  well  ordered  home  with  little  or 
no  religion. 

The  Apostle  is  pleading  for  “nurture,”  edu 
cation,  and  training  in  the  Lord,  for  that 
“admonition”  which  consists  in  the  constant 
putting  into  the  minds  of  the  young  of  spirit 
ual  truth,  that  guidance  in  the  unfolding  life 
of  young  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood 
which  I  have  designated  as  the  Christian  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  home. 

To  speak  of  ftmily  culture  without  qualify¬ 
ing  it  with  the  word  religious  or  Christian 
might  be  misleading.  For  we  are  apt  to  con 
sider  culture  to  be  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  or  aesthetic  side  of  our  natures  in¬ 
stead  of  the  moral  and  religious.  We  think 
of  a  cultivated  family  as  one  refined  in  feel¬ 
ing,  fond  of  good  books  and  pictures  and 
music,  whose  conversation  is  elevated,  whose 
manners  and  bearing  are  attractive.  But  if 
we  eliminate  the  moral  and  spiritual  element 
from  culture,  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
with  such  a  definition  a  cultivated  scamp,  as 
it  is  equally  passible  to  have  an  unlettered 
saint.  While  it  is  desirable  that  a  Christian 
family  should  continually  widen  the  range  of 
its  reading  and  study  as  well  as  its  sympa¬ 
thies,  provided  all  this  cultivation  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  Christian  spirit,  our  chief  concern 
with  children  in  the  family  should  be  their 
moral  and  religious  culture.  In  all  these 
sermons  I  am  pleading  for  the  Christian  home, 
with  its  high  ideals  and  far-reaching  power 
for  good.  The  value  of  education  and  of  cbl- 
ture  in  general  is  conceded  by  the  public  in 
these  days  of  books  and  papers,  of  schools  and 
colleges,  but  the  chief  place  fur  early  religious 
culture  is  in  the  home. 

If  we  aim  to  secure  a  “church  in  the  house,” 
dedicating  our  children  to  Ood  in  baptism, 
counting  them  as  the  Lord’s  from  birth,  and 
establishing  family  worship,  we  also  teach 
them  in  their  first  years  Christian  faith,  love, 
and  obedience,  doing  all  in'our  power  to  secure 
their  personal  consecration  to  Christ  at  an 
early  age. 

Kind,  firm,  judicious  family  government, 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  fostering  the  piety  of  children 
They  soon  learn  the  need  of  self  control  of 
not  having  their  own  will  in  all  things,  of 
bowing  to  a  higher  authority  even  wnen  that 
is  displeasing  and  their  own  way  is  more  at 
tractive.  They  are  trained  to  habits  of  prayer, 
Bible  reading,  attendance  at  church  and  Sun 
day  school,  and  of  proper  Sabbath  observance, 
even  before  they  understand  the  full  meaning 
and  bearing  of  all  this.  Such  habits  have  a 
shaping  influence  upon  character.  But  the 
problem  soon  arises,  how  to  induce  these  chil¬ 
dren  not  only  to  make  personal  the  vows  made 
for  them  by  parents  at  baptism,  and  publicly 
dedicate  themselves  unto  Christ,  but  how  to 
make  all  good  and  Christian  habits  their  ov  n 
with  a  free  and  loving  choice.  In  other 
words,  how  to  induce  them  to  become  young, 
independent,  growing  Christians 


If  the  divine  life,  whatever  one’s  age,  is  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear,  then  the  development  of 
that  life,  as  in  all  the  products  of  nature,  is 
dependent  upon  cultivation. 

It  can  be  encouraged  or  repressed.  Plants 
in  order  to  thrive  must  have  right  conditions 
of  soil,  climate,  warmth,  and  moisture.  They 
must  be  protected  from  insects  and  birds, 
from  the  “little  foxes”  and  everything  else 
which  destroy  the  vines.  Beautiful  flowers, 
luscious  fruits,  and  choice  vegetables  that 
appear  in  the  market  are  praised  and  bought 
with  no  thought  of  the  incessant  care  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  their  cultivation. 

If  our  sons  are  to  be  “as  plants  grown  up  in 
their  youth,”  and  our  dauabters  “as  stones 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace,”  then 
we  must  be  as  constantly  attentive  to  their 
spiritual  welfare  as  the  gardener  is  to  bis 
flowers  or  the  sculptor  to  the  polished  stone. 
One  thoroughly  bad  companion  may  do  more 
to  corrupt  a  family  in  a  week  than  a  dozen 
good  companions  can  counteract  in  months. 
One  bad  book  may  leave  its  stain  and  scar  for 
life. 

The  best  antidote  to  all  adverse  influences 
from  without  is  to  elevate  the  tone  and  qual 
ity  of  the  piety  within.  This  is  not  done  by 
family  worship  and  religious  teaching  alone, 
important  as  these  are.  It  is  possible  to  pray 
and  talk  one  way,  and  live  another. 

There  are  some  Christian  people  whom  the 
world  calls  good,  who  do  not  let  their  light 
shine  in  the  home.  They  are  cross,  petulant, 
fault-finding,  and  provoked  over  trifles.  Oth¬ 
ers  are  unreasonable  in  their  demands,  ex 
pecting  a  perfection  they  themselves  are  far 
from  possessing,  and  a  maturity  far  beyond 
the  years  of  children.  They  are  “nagging,” 
incessant  in  their  prohibitions,  until  life  be 
comes  one  universal  “don’t”  to  the  children. 
Others  are  so  partial,  unfair,  unjust,  that 
young  natures  are  outraged  at  their  treatment. 
What  wonder  that  filial  love,  as  well  as  youth 
ful  piety,  is  suppressed  in  such  a  home.  The 
atmosphere  must  be  warmer,  more  genial, 
loving,  and  Cbristlike  if  spiritual  life  is  to  be 
cultured.  If  it  is  through  the  affections  that 
the  beet  family  government  is  maintained,  it 
is  equally  true  that  through  winning  the  love 
of  children  they  are  trained  in  child  piety. 

It  is  through  human  love  that  we  apprehend 
the  meaning  of  divine  love.  In  the  first 
months  of  babyhood  the  child  learns  the  Ian 
guage  of  loveby  the  voices  and  actions  of 
those  around  it  before  the  words  spoken  are 
understood.  It  quickly  catches  the  tone  of 
praise  or  censure,  of  anger  or  approval. 

Very  soon  it  can  be  taught  to  know  and 
sing  of  Jesus,  the  children’s  Friend  and  Sa¬ 
viour.  Much  as'it  loves  father  or  mother,  it 
can  soon  be  taught  to  love  God  above  all.  It 
can  learn  to  trust  Christ  as  Saviour,  to  con 
fess  to  Him  its  sins,  and  pray  to  Him  for 
strength  in  temptation.  It  is  the  early  and 
constant  reiteration  of  these  truths  which 
mark  the  beginning  and  increasing  culture  of 
child  piety.  Such  teaching  is  central  and 
primal  and  may  be  imparted  by  Christian 
parents  of  the  most  limited  education,  who 
really  know  by  experience  the  joy  of  the 
Christian's  faith.  It  requires  no  knowledge 
of  Biblical  criticism,  no  broad  view  of  Cbris- 
tisn  doctrine  as  a  whole.  It  only  needs  that 
one  heart  which  knows  the  love  of  God  should 
speak  to  the  young  heart  of  that  love.  Of 
course  if  th’s  lesson  is  thoroughly  Isarned,  it 
must  be  constantly  taught.  However,  it  is  not 
usually  long  before  the  child  turns  teacher 
and  manifests  a  simplicity  of  faith  and  a 
warmth  of  Christian  affection  which  becomes 
an  incentive  to  the  parents. 

While  I  would  put  Christ,  “  the  living  Word,” 
first  in  the  order  of  time  in  the  culture  of 


child  piety,  telling  to  the  youngest  the  story 
of  Jesus  before  that  of  Adam  and  Ifoses,  lead¬ 
ing  them  in  the  first  out-reachings  of  faith  to 
welcome  the  Son  of  God’s  love  as  their  Sa¬ 
viour,  mingled  with  this  should  be  the  grad¬ 
ual  teaching  of  the  whole  Bible,  with  it» 
stories  so  attractive  to  children  and  its  princi¬ 
ples  BO  essential  to  right  living. 

In  close  connection  with  this  will  come  tho 
daily  drill  in  morals  and  ethics,  so  funda¬ 
mental  in  a  well  ordered  life.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  efficacy  of  such  teaching  dependa 
largely  upon  its  spirit  and  manner.  If  it  ia 
done  in  a  cold  and  formal  way,  as  if  a  disa¬ 
greeable  duty,  the  sooner  over  the  better,  tha 
child  soon  .detects  it.  If  family  prayers  are 
neglected,  or  hurried  through,  with  no  thought 
of  their  significance,  if  a  few  moments  are 
given  on  Sunday  to  perfunctory  religious  in¬ 
struction,  the  tone  of  such  a  service  is  well 
understood  by  the  young.  It  lacks  the  im¬ 
press  of  a  strong  personality  animated  by 
Christian  faith  and  love.  Such  a  setting  forth 
of  truth  is  not  living  or  life-begetting.  Others 
who  are  thoroughly  sincere,  who  do  not  in¬ 
tentionally  discourage  the  piety  of  children 
in  ways  already  mentioned,  are  often  unduly 
exacting  in  their  demands,  censuring  as  sinful 
that  which  is  only  mischievous,  the  exuber¬ 
ance  of  youthful  spirits. 

They  rebuke  as  willful  carelessness  that 
which  is  merely  thoughtless  and  heedless. 
They  pronounce  that  depravity  which  is  only 
a  lack  of  mental  awakening,  the  right  use  of 
the  mind,  in  observing,  reflecting,  reasoning. 
They  make  no  allowance  for  the  necessity  of 
growth  and  development  in  the  young,  de¬ 
manding  from  the  blade  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear,  expecting  ripe  Christian  experience  and 
mature  judgment  in  children  from  six  to 
twelve.  They  stand  over  their  children  like  a 
special  providence,  full  of  the  austerities  of 
the  law,  and  with  little  of  the  sweetness  of 
the  Gospel  overlooking  the  fact  that  these 
little  ones  like  themselves  are  daily  trying  to 
do  better  than  they  are  able  to  do,  just  as 
sorry  as  those  older  when  they  go  wrong,  but 
surd  to  be  disheartened  if  incessantly  blamed 
and  seldom  commended. 

Such  treatment  leads  many  a  child  to  say, 
“What  is  the  use  of  trying;  whatever  I  do,  or 
fail  to  do,  I  receive  no  approval  ”  A  child  at 
that  early  period  has  not  learned  to  do  the 
right  for  the  right’s  sake;  it  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  human  praise  or  censure,  and  if 
it  receives  only  censure,  not  only  are  its  re¬ 
ligious  feelings  repressed,  but  its  natural 
affections  deadened  and  its  mind  filled  with 
a  sense  of  injustice. 

There  is  no  time  when  a  parent  can  get  so 
near  to  the  real  life  of  a  child,  as  when  it 
seeks  the  confidence  of  the  little  offender,  en¬ 
courages  him  to  repent,  to  seek  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  God,  and  strengthens  him  to  try  again 
to  live  at  bis  best. 

If,  as  adults,  painfully  conscious  of  frailties 
and  glaring  imperfections,  we  seek  daily  the 
forgiveness  of  God,  why  should  we  deaiand 
from  our  children  a  perfection  we  never  attain 
ourselves? 

As  another  writes:  “It  will  be  found  that 
piety  is  very  commonly  discouraged  in  children 
by  giving  them  tests  of  character  that  are  in¬ 
appropriate  to  their  age.  There  is  an  immense 
cruelty  put  upon  children  here  by  parents  who 
have  really  no  design  but  simply  to  be  faith 
ful  Their  child,  for  example,  loses  his  tem¬ 
per  in  some  matter  in  which  he  is  crossed, 
and  the  conclusion  ia  forthwith  sprung  upon 
him  that  be  has  a  bad  heart  and  is  certainly 
no  Christian  child,  whereupon  be  ceases  to 
pray,  or,  if  he  is  put  to  it  as  a  form,  does  it 
with  an  averted  and  reluctant  feeling,  as  if 
the  wrong  were  conclusive  against  his  pray¬ 
ers.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ask  bow  the 
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father,  hove  the  mother  would  themaelves  fare, 
tested  by  the  same  rule?  If  irritation,  pas¬ 
sion,  any  loss  of  temper,  is  conclusive  against 
the  little  being  who  has  scarcely  begun  to  be 
parcticed  in  self-government,  how  is  it  with 
them  who  ought  by  this  time  to  be  immova¬ 
bly  fixed  in  their  serenity  ?  So  if  the  child  has 
played  or  shown  some  eagerness  for  play  on 
Sunday,  has  not  the  father  or  the  mother, 
who  has  indeed  outgrown  all  such  care  for 
play,  been  delving  still,  even  in  the  church 
worship  itself,  and  at  the  table  of  the  com 
munion  in  schemes  and  projects  and  works 
that  thrust  out  for  the  time  even  these  most 
sacred  things  from  any  due  place  in  their  at¬ 
tention.  If  sometimes  a  mere  child  is  car¬ 
ried  away  by  exuberant  life  and  playfulness, 
is  that  worse  than  to  be  cankered  by  the  love 
of  gain,  or  by  the  severe  and  sober  sins  of  a 
grasping,  eager,  worldly  manhood?  The  sins 
of  childhood  are  ingenuous  and  open,  and  on 
just  that  account  are  to  be  less  severely  judged. 
The  sins  of  manhood  are  sins  of  gravity,  pru 
dence,  self-seeking,  always  contriving  to  wear 
some  plausible  aspect  of  sobriety  and  dignity, 
but  they  are  not  any  more  consistent  with 
piety  on  that  account.  We  do  not  judge  that 
any  one  is,  of  course,  without  piety  or  is  no 
Christian  because  he  has  faults  or  failings,  or 
even  because  he  is  overtaken  by  sins;  why, 
then,  should  a  child  be  condemned  as  having 
no  just  evidence  of  piety  just  because  he  is 
only  a  little  less  under  the  power  of  evil  than 
his  Christian  father  and  mother?  .  .  .  Nor 
does  it  make  any  difference  that  no  time  is 
remembered,  when  he  seemed  to  be  brought 
unto  Ood  by  a  great  change  of  experience, 
such  as  adult  persons  are  often  the  sujbect  of. 
...  It  will  even  be  a  good  sign  for  him  that 
he  has  always  seemed  to  love  Christ ;  and  it 
will  be  no  proper  evidence  to  the  contrary 
that  be  sometimes  falters.  ”  ...  In  other 
words,  “let  children  be  judged  as  children, 
and  let  them  not  be  cruelly  discouraged  in  all 
thoughts  of  love  to  Ood,  because  they  falter 
as  older  people  do,  only  in  a  different  manner.” 

What  hope  would  there  be  for  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  Christians  if  they  were  judged  before 
Ood  and  man  by  their  worst  faults  and  sins? 
What  if  every  time  they  did  wrong  some 
«artbly  tribunal  should  thunder  in  their 
ears,  “You  are  no  Christian  !”  What  if  with 
every  lapse  it  should  be  declared  that  their 
names  were  taken  from  the  Book  of  Life ! 

Such  treatment  would  be  most  depressing 
and  disheartening  Why  should  any  Christian 
parents  pursue  such  a  course  with  their  strug¬ 
gling,  but  imperfect  children?  If  they  teach 
these  children  that  they  are  thoroughly  bad, 
that  when  they  become  entirely  good,  acquir¬ 
ing  a  saint  like  perfection,  they  may  hope  to 
become  Christians,  what  is  that  but  sheer 
legalism,  or  salvation  by  works?  As  this  is 
a  salvation  which  parents  never  secure  for 
themselves,  why  should  they  expect  or  demand 
it  from  their  offspring?  How  different  this 
from  the  example  of  Him  who  took  little 
children  into  His  arms  and  blessed  them,  who 
taught  His  murmuring  disciples  that  unless 
they  became  as  little  children  they  could  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I 

Instead  of  trying  to  transform  children  into 
full-grown  men  and  women,  we  are  to  be¬ 
come  as  little  children  ourselves,  in  trust, 
love,  obedience,  and  enthusiasm,  distinguish¬ 
ing  ever  between  a  childlike  spirit  and  a 
childish  spirit. 

If  we  draw  near  to  the  little  ones  in  our 
home  in  that  attitude  of  mind,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  come  into  sympathetic  touch  with 
their  feelings.  Often  they  will  become  teach 
ers  and  we  pupils  in  the  school  of  divine 
living.  But  tell  them  that  Ood  only  loves 
good  children  and  bates  the  bad,  and  their 
early  days  are  overshadowed  with  tenor. 


Ood  is  to  them  their  enemy,  ready  to  smite, 
rather  than  a  Friend  to  save.  If,  however, 
in  those  early  days,  when  the  heart  of  the 
child  opens  warmly  to  all  the  world,  it  is 
taught  that  Ood  is  love,  that  He  loves  chil¬ 
dren  and  grown  people  alike,  even  when  they 
do  wrong,  that  He  has  given  His  Son  as  the 
pledge  of  that  love  they  are  prompted  to  give 
unto  Ood  their  first  and  highest  affection,  and 
they  try  not  to  wound  or  grieve  their  best 
Friend.  They  are  also  encouraged  to  repent 
and  seek  at  once  divine  forgiveness  when  they 
do  commit  sin.  Ood  has  not  established  one 
plan  of  salvation  for  the  child  and  another  for 
the  adult.  Why  should  we  say  to  the  boy, 
“Be  good  and  you  will  be  saved,"  and  to  the 
man,  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved”?  Why  should  we  put 
goodness  first  and  faith  last  in  one  instance, 
and  reverse  it  in  the  other?  If  the  most 
precious  of  all  thoughts  is  that  God  loves  us 
before  we  love  Him,  and  loves  us  even  when 
we  are  distrusting  and  disloyal,  why  should 
not  the  child  have  the  comfort  of  the  same 
precious  truth  in  those  days  when  conscience 
is  BO  tender,  faith  so  unwavering,  love  so 
warm? 

What  old  and  young  alike  need  is  a  strong 
central  motive  within.  Grateful  may  we  be 
that  a  Christian  motive  may  cheer  the  heart 
and  animate  the  life  of  a  child.  Of  course  be 
will  need  continuous  teaching  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  practices  of  Christian  living. 

He  must  understand  the  essential  truths  of 
morality  also  and  be  helped  to  clear  percep¬ 
tions  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  purity,  sobriety, 
accompanied  with  industry,  economy,  and 
thrift,  and  be  aided  in  the  practice  of  these 
hardy  virtues 

It  is  the  child  so  cultured  whom  we  may 
hope  will  ultimately  be  the  honored  Christian 
citizen.  The  difficulties  of  such  culture  all 
understand  who  have  children  of  their  own, 
or  who  have  the  watch  and  care  of  the  young. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  that  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  instructors  do  not 
always  correspond.  They  may  impress  upon 
their  children  the  importance  of  being  guided 
by  religious  principles  while  they  themselves 
are  full  of  artifice,  cunning,  and  diplomacy. 
They  may  censure  'selfishness  as  it  appears  in 
the  acts  of  the  young,  and  yield  to  it  con¬ 
stantly  themselves,  demanding  the  first  and 
beet  on  all  occasions 

Again,  as  another  writes :  “There  is  in  some 
persons  who  appear  in  all  other  respects  to 
be  Christians,  a  strange  defect  of  truth  or 
truthfulness  They  are  not  conscious  of  it 
.  .  .  And  yet  there  is  a  want  of  truth  in  every 
sort  of  demonstration  they  make.  It  is  not 
their  words  only,  that  lie,  but  their  voice, 
air,  action,  their  very  putting  forth,  has  a 
lying  character.  The  atmosphere  they  live  in 
is  an  atmosphere  of  pretense.  Their  virtues 
are  affectations.  Their  compassions  and  sym 
patbies  are  the  airs  they  put  on.  Their  friend¬ 
ship  is  their  mood,  and  nothing  more.  And 
yet  they  do  not  know  it.  They  mean,  it  may 
be,  no  fraud.  They  only  cheat  themselves  so 
effecutally  as  to  believe  that  what  they  are 
only  acting  is  their]trutb,  and  what  is  difficult 
to  reconcile,  they  have  a  great  many  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiments,  they  maintain  prayer  as  a 
habit,  and  will  sometimes  speak  intelligently 
of  matters  of  Christian  experience.  But  how 
dreadful  must  be  the  effect  of  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  on  the  simple,  trustful  soul  of  a  little 
child.” 

This  is  only  illustrative  of  the  fact  that 
however  high  the  ethical  or  religious  theories 
of  the  home  may  be,  anything  immoral  or 
irreligious  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  that 
home  renders  them  incompetent  to  impart 
genuine  Christian  culture  to  others. 

While  the  primal  source  of  the  religious 


nurture  of  the  young  is  the  family,  God  never 
meant  that  the  family  should  stand  alone  in 
this  important  work.  Its  life  is  interwoven 
with  the  life  of  many  other  families,  grouped 
as  they  are  into  villages  and  cities,  into 
churches  and  nations 

Infiuences  are  steadily  going  from  the  home 
touching  those  without,  external  infiuences 
are  constantly  pressing  into  it,  whether  we 
will  or  not.  Some  of  these  are  hurtful  and 
destructive,  others  should  be  wisely  welcomed 
and  sought.  There  is  the  great  world  of  lit¬ 
erature  for  every  possible  age,  with  the  most 
widely  divergent  qualities  of  goodness  and 
badness,  crowding  in  upon  us  from  so  many 
different  directions,  which  has  so  much  to  do 
in  making  or  unmaking  the  character  of  the 
young.  There  are  the  kindergarten  and  the 
schools,  public  or  private,  and  later  the  college 
and  university,  with  the  impress  received 
from  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  one’s 
fellow  students. 

Closer  still  as  the  most  powerful  auxiliiries 
of  the  family,  in  its  divinely  appointed  task 
of  Christian  culture,  are  the  church  and  the 
Sunday  school.  It  is  through  the  church, 
with  its  ordinances,  worship,  and  service,  that 
the  heads  of  the  Christian  families  receive 
their  strongest  impetus  in  the  divine  life. 
Through  it  there  is  opened  to  them  their 
highest  conceptions  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
family  and  its  wide  reaching  influence  for 
good.  Through  the  blessed  infiuences  of  the 
church  many  have  come  out  of  Godless  homes 
to  found  Christian  homes  of  their  own.  Di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly  also  it  touches  and 
moulds  the  best  life  of  the  child  and  the 
youth. 

In  addition  to  all  that  it  does  through  its 
public  worship  and  teaching,  consider  how 
widely  and  deeply  young  life  is  affected  by 
the  Sunday-school,  the  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  the  various  guilds  and  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  organizations  of  modern  times.— The 
Sunday-school  is  now  considered  a  distinct 
department  of  church  work. 

Though  originally  established  to  reach  chil¬ 
dren  of  irreligious  parents,  who  stood  aloof 
from  all  churches,  while  still  fulfilling  that 
mission  it  ia  now  gladly  welcomed  as  a  co- 
woiker  with  the  Christian  family  in  teaching 
and  training  the  young  for  Christ.  It  may  be 
and  ought  to  be  a  most  powerful  assistant  in 
promoting  that  family  culture  for  which  we 
are  now  pleading. 

It  opens  its  door  to  the  little  ones  before 
they  can  talk  or  read,  and  applies  new  Chris¬ 
tian  forces  to  the  young  of  all  ages.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Biblical  instruction  there  is  the 
Christian  influence  of  officers  and  teachers. 
This  has  been  a  most  potent  agency  in  per¬ 
suading  multitudes  of  children  who  had  no 
religious  example  and  guidance  at  home  to 
become  earnest  Christians,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  they  have  induced  their  own  parents 
and  companions  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

Nothing  good  or  beneficial  has  ever  escaped 
criticism.  The  Sunday-school  forms  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  It  is  still  asserted  that  it  is 
detrimental  to  family  religion,  leading  many 
parents  to  shirk  their  own  responsibility  and 
place  it  upon  the  Sunday  school  teachers. 
But  statistics  show  that  the  Sunday  school 
has  not  only  reached  vast  multitudes  outside 
of  all  Christian  families  and  churches,  but 
that  it  has  deepened  the  piety  and  improved 
the  instruction  in  Christian  fan?ilies  them¬ 
selves. 

Gladly  should  the  Christian  father  and 
mother  welcome  such  an  assistance  as  this  in 
the  religious  culture  of  their  child.  As  they 
would  keep  from  it  everything  which  might 
deaden  its  Christian  faith  and  love,  so  should 
they  rejoice  that  others  are  willing  to  share 
1  with  them  in  developing  its  spiritual  life.— If 
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the  babe  consecrated  to  Christ  in  baptism  is 
counted  as  the  Lord’s  at  birth,  trained  to 
trust,  love,  and  obey  Him  from  the  first;  if 
the  atmosphere  of  the  home  is  such  as  to 
promote  early  piety,  at  what  age  shall  it  be 
admitted  to  the  sealing  ordinances  of  the 
church  and  entitled  to  its  full  privileges? 
“The  years  of  discr  tion”  necessary  for  young 
Christians  to  take  such  a  step  have  never 
been  definitely  fixed.  Mujh  depends  upon 
the  development  of  the  young  disciple,  much 
upon  the  counsel  and  guidance  it  has  at  home. 

But  surely  no  child  should  be  treated  as  if 
a  heathen,  and  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
of  some  remarkable  experience  like  an  adult 
rescued  from  the  depths  of  vice.  The  child 
who  has  always  trusted  Jesus,  and  in  his 
imperfect  way  followed  Him,  when  coming  to 
“years  of  discretion”  ought  not  to  be  counted 
as  outside  the  pale  of  the  church,  but  as  a 
disciple  within  who  claims  his  birth-right 
privilege  and  accepts  his  personal  duty  as  an 
avowed  Christian  disciple. 

Such  an  event  is  an  hour  of  rejoicing  in  the 
Christian  home,  marking  a  crisis  in  religious 
experience.  This,  however,  should  not  lessen 
the  watch  and  care  of  the  Christian  father 
and  mother.  The  young  Christian  needs  the 
same  guidance  in  the  home  that  he  has  previ¬ 
ously  enjoyed.  As  he  grows  in  years  he  ought 
to  come  into  closer  sympathy  and  fellowship 
with  the  guardians  of  his  youth.  In  the  ideal 
home  the  religious  culture  of  parents  and 
children,  and  of  all  its  inmates,  broadens  and 
deepens  as  the  years  advance.  The  natural 
love  grows  stronger  and  the  Christian  sympa¬ 
thy  more  complete.  If  our  present  attainment 
is  far  short  of  such  an  ideal,  we  are  not  to  be 
discouraged,  but  press  toward  it. 

I  conclude  this  new  study  of  an  old  subject 
with  a  stronger  belief  than  ever  in  the  divine 
origin  and  unity  of  the  family,  that  it  is  the 
center  of  one’s  truest,  most  lasting  influence, 
that  it  is  the  basis  of  the  best  life  in  the 
Church  and  the  nation,  that  there  may  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  a  church  in  every  house, 
and  that  whether  there  is  or  not  depends  upon 
the  religious  training  and  culture  of  the  home, 
statred  in  infancy,  continued  till  maturity. 

It  has  been  well  said,  “The  secret  of  parental 
relation  is  to  recognize  that,  though  a  child  is 
bone  of  our  bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  be  is  still 
more  bis  own  poEsession— an  immortal  soul, 
born  into  life  to  work  out  his  salvation  and 
character,  having  not  our  responsibility,  but 
bis  own  ;  not  our  gifts,  but  his  own  ;  not  our 
conscience  but  bis  own.  A  child  is  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter,  but  the  parent  is  not  the 
potter.  The  design  is  God’s.  Time  is  the 
potter.  The  instruments  are  many.  Hered¬ 
ity,  environment,  education,  purpose,  will, 
which  are  only  meaeurably  under  the  parents’ 
control,  a  working  out  the  character  of  him 
whom  we  call  our  child.  He  is  ours  when  we 
live  in  such  relation  to  him  that  we  represent 
the  invisible  God,  just,  true,  loving,  under¬ 
standing,  sympathetic,  patient,  forgiving, 
never  making  the  mistake  of  bolding  back 
the  lesson  of  life  that  every  wrong  act  brings 
its  own  punishment. 

“Not  mere  obedience  to  parents  represents 
the  true  relation  of  parent  and  child,  but 
obedience  of  both  to  God.  Liberty,  governed 
by  an  intelligent,  spiritual  conception  of  the 
right  of  choice,  is  the  secret  of  high  spiritual 
development,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
stability  in  relation  between  man  and  man, 
or  man  and  God.  The  home  should  be  heaven 
made  visible.” 


CROSSING  THE  SAHEND  MOUNTAINS. 

JDLT  20  TO  AUGUST  6.  1896. 

The  following  interesting  letter  has  been 
received  from  one  of  our  faithful  missionaries 
in  Persia : 

We  started  on  Saturday  in  order  to  spend 
Sabbath  at  Lewan,  a  village  about  twenty 
miles  from  Tabriz.  Our  reception  there  was 
at  first  unpleasant,  as  the  people  were  sus¬ 
picious  of  us,  and  did  not  want  anything  to 
do  with  us.  An  indifferent  Menzil  (stopping 
place)  was  obtained  in  a  tumble  down  house, 
full  of  bed  bugs.  But  as  it  was  high  up  above 
the  rest  of  the  village,  where  we  could  have 
good  air,  and  as  we  bad  two  rooms,  one  for 
ourselves  and  one  for  the  men,  we  were  toler¬ 
ably  comfortable.  A  good  work  done  was  the 
removing  of  prejudice,  after  which  we  found 
the  women  friendly  and  teachable.  We  re¬ 
mained  there  over  Monday,  and  made  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Issi  Sue,  a  mineral  hot  spring,  some 
eight  miles  from  Lewan.  We  found  the  bath 
refreshing  and  invigorating.  We  left  Lewan 
Tuesday  morning,  expecting  to  spend  the  night 
in  one  of  the  black  tents  of  the  Elots— wander¬ 
ing  tribes.  Leaving  Ogdogb  (white  mountain) 
to  the  left  and  crossing  a  plateau,  and  after 
riding  several  hours  in  the  rain,  about  the 


as  if  I  had  always  known  them.  At  this 
village  our  miserable  muleteers  left  us,  and 
I  was  glad  to  see  the  last  of  them.  Thence 
from  village  to  village  on  donkeys. 

The  first  village  I  went  to  was  about  two 
miles  farther  on,  where  I  was  again  kindly 
received.  A  nicely  carpeted  room  and  all  the 
good  things  to  eat  the  village  afforded  were  at 
my  service.  I  think  every  woman  in  the 
village  came  to  me.  The  men,  too,  would 
have  crowded  around  if  they  had  not  been 
requested  to  stay  away.  I  did  not  fail  to  im¬ 
prove  the  opportunity  to  preach  Christ  and 
point  to  a  higher,  truer  life.  They  under¬ 
stood,  frankly  acknowledged  their  sins,  and 
accepted  my  words  as  true  words.  They 
stayed  by  me  until  I  was  so  tired  that  I 
requested  them  to  go  away  and  let  me  rest. 
They  left  reluctantly,  and  as  soon  as  I  made 
my  appearance  in  the  morning,  they  were 
back  again.  Again  I  read  and  talked  te 
them.  An  old  man,  the  village  scribe  and 
school  teacher,  called.  He  wanted  to  see  my 
book.  While  be  was  reading,  another  man, 
also  a  reader,  came  and  sat  down  by  him. 
They  both  read  for  some  time,  every  now  and 
then  asking  questions  and  receiving  explana¬ 
tions.  Everywhere  in  the  villages  I  was  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  write  prayers,  to  be  used  a» 
charms,  and  I  was  continually  trying  to  teach 
them  what  real,  true  prayer  is,  so  I  referred 
these  two  men  to  Luke  xi.9-18. 


middle  of  the  afternoon  we  reached  a  collec 
tion  of  tents,  in  one  of  which  we  were  kindly 
received.  The  women  gathered  about  us  and 
helped  us  off  with  our  wet  wraps  and  hung 
them  up  to  dry.  They  placed  cushions  for  us 
to  recline  on,  and  sat  down  by  us.  The  neigh¬ 
boring  women  came  in,  and  as  they  eat  by  us 
so  friendly  and  talked  so  pleasantly,  regardless 
of  our  being  wet  Christians,  I  could  scarcely 
make  myself  believe  they  were  Moslems. 
Many  of  these  wandering  tribes,  who  migrate 
in  the  summers  to  this  part  of  the  Sahend 
Mountains  to  obtain  pasture  for  their  immense 
flocks  and  herds,  spend  their  winters  near 
Mianduah.  A  corner  of  the  tent  was  cur 
tained  off  for  us,  and  who  could  wish  for  bet¬ 
ter  milk,  butter,  curds,  etc.,  than  they  gave 
us.  The  night  was  cold.  I  drew  over  me  an 
extra  blanket  and  slept  soundly.  Perhaps  my 
sleep  would  not  have  been  so  peaceful  as  it 
was  had  I  known  that  the  two  fierce  looking 
men  whom  I  saw  sitting  in  another  part  of 
the  tent,  also  guests  there,  were  professional 
robbers. 

A  late  start  the  next  morning,  with  misera¬ 
ble,  sore-backed,  weak  horses,  and  the  mean¬ 
est  muleteers  I  ever  saw,  made  us  late  in 
reaching  some  other  tents,  where  we  lunched 
and  rested.  After  leaving  these  tents  we  rode 
a  long  way  through  an  uninhabited  country. 
We  went  on  and  on  over  bills  and  valleys.  I 
The  sun  went  down,  the  moon  went  down, 
the  stars  disappeared  as  clouds  overspread 
the  sky.  The  muleteers  were  scolding,  revil¬ 
ing,  and  threatening  to  throw  down  the 
loads.  It  was  a  dismal  time.  Finally,  on 
reaching  a  wheat  field  and  plateau,  the  hungry 
horses  turned  aside  to  eat  the  grain.  (We 
were  all  afoot  by  this  time.)  The  muleteers 
threw  down  the  loads  and  refused  to  go  any 
farther.  There,  on  the  sandy  bottom  of  a  dry 
mountain  stream,  our  beds  were  spread,  and 
we  lay  down  to  await  the  morning.  The  wind 
blew  and  some  rain  fell,  but  there  was  no 
other  sound  and  no  other  happening.  The 
morning  light  revealed  the  fact  that  we  were 
near  a  village,  which  I  entered  just  as  the 
people  were  waking  from  sleep.  I  was  kindly 
received  into  one  of  the  houses,  and  spent 
most  of  the  day  there,  preaching  the  Gospel, 
answering  many  questions,  and  winning 
friends  When  I  left  in  the  afternoon  I  felt 


They  read,  and  looked  to  me  for  explana¬ 
tion.  I  told  them  of  the  nature  of  prayer,  and 
spoke  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  I  bad  finished 
speaking,  they  turned  the  one  to  the  other,, 
exclaiming,  “Bab,  bah,  she  speaks  true 
words.”  They  read  some  more,  and  seemed 
so  interested  that  I  offered  them  the  book  if 
they  would  promise  to  read  it  and  practice  ita 
teachings.  They  readily  promised  and  carried 
the  book  away  rejoicing.  Again  the  women 
assembled.  Presently  the  elder  of  the  two 
men  came  back,  saying,  “Haven’t  you  a  book 
for  me,  too.  He  has  taken  that  one.”  I  gave 
him  a  Persian  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms. 

The  next  stopping  place  was  'Lorri  Keya,  a 
village  about  six  miles  farther  on.  Here 
again  crowds  gathered  in  the  yard  and  on  the 
root  as  I  read  and  talked.  So  on,  village  by 
village,  until  Seim  Kalla  was  reached.  Re¬ 
maining  there  but  one  night,  I  turned  my  face 
homeward.  Words  fail  me  to  describe  the 
joyous  greeting  I  received  as  I  entered  the 
home  of  Mirza  in  Mianduah.  I  remained 
there  two  days,  and  on  Fiiday  came  to  Binah. 
A  few  women  and  some  boys  assembled.  The 
latter  were  inclined  to  be  rude,  but  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  their  attention  and  getting 
them  interested.  Saturday  I  came  to  Goigaik 
(thirty  six  miles’  ride).  Here  I  spent  the 
Sabbath.  A  Moslem  gentleman  called.  After 
a  few  commonplace  remarks  he  said:  “Lady, 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  our  religion.  It  ia 
only  outward,  meaningless  forms  and  cere¬ 
monies.  I  am  seeking  something  better.”  I 
I  immediately  produced  a  Persian  Testament, 
and  opening  it*at  the  third  of  John,  banded 
it  to  him  to  read.  In  the  midst  of  our  conver¬ 
sation  some  one  came  in,  and  Nicodemus-like, 
he  seemed  afraid.  Presently  he  was  called' 
away.  I  marked  a  few  passages  and  gave 
him  the  Testament,  praying  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
enlighten  its  pages  to  him. 

I  reached  Tabriz  Monday  afternoon.  And  I 
want  to  record  here  my  gratitude  to  God  for 
His  preserving  care  on  this  tour,  in  the  fulfill¬ 
ing  of  His  promisee  as  recorded  in  the  Ninety- 
first  Psalm,  and  'for  grace  given  to  speak  to 
the  people  in  a  way  to  win  their  friendship, 
while  at  the  same  time  speaking  plainly  to- 
them  of  their  spiritual  needs. 

Mart  Jewett 
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A  SUNDAY  IN  PARIS. 

By  J.  B.  MiUer,  D.D.  . 

It  was  a  rare  pleasure  to  worship  with  Dr 
Thurber’s  people  iu  the  Ametioan  Chapel, 
nearly  all  the  regular  resident  congregation, 
the  pastor  said,  were  out  of  town,  5et  the 
Chapel  was  filled  scarcely  a  seat  remaioing 
unoccupied  The  attendance  was  largely  of 
tourists.  Dr.  Thurber  estimated  that  there 
were  not  less  than  thirty  clergymen  in  the 
audience.  Many  of  these  were  Presbyterians. 
There  were  many  American  tourists  present. 

This  chapel  is  a  delightful  meeting  place  for 
Ameician  Christians  who  happen  to  be  spend 
ing  the  Sabbath  in  Paris.  Not  only  do  they 
find  a  pleasant  church  service,  in  which  they 
may  worship  God  and  receive  profit  and  cheer 
on  their  way,  but  they  have  also  an  oppor 
tunity  of  meeting  other  American  tourists  or 
residents  abroad  and  exchanging  words  of 
greeting  with  them.  At  the  close  of  the  ser 
vice  last  Sunday  morning.  Dr.  Thurber  was 
kept  before  the  pulpit  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
speaking  to  those  who  lingered  to  receive  his 
salutation.  It  was  interesting  to  see  how  many 
of  the  visitors  present  lingered  to  speak  a  word 
of  encouragement  to  the  good  pastor.  Every 
one  of  these  was  happier  for  having  received 
his  warm  hand-grasp  and  his  kindly  assur¬ 
ance  of  interest.  The  Sabbath  was  made  a 
sweeter  and  better  day  for  all  who  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  this  visit. 

When  I  returned  to  the  hotel  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  almost  none  of  the  large  company 
of  American  tourists  tarrying  there  knew  that 
there  was  an  American  chapel  of  this  kind  in 
Paris.  Many  of  them  had  tried  to  find  a  ser 
vice  in  English.  Some  had  drifted  to  the 
English  and  others  to  the  American  Episcop  <1 
Church.  Some  had  attended  Roman  Catholic 
services  to  hear  the  music,  and  a  few  had 
gone  to  French  Protestant  churches.  But  few 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
American  Chapel. 

Visitors  from  our  country  should  know  of 
this  delightful  religious  centre.  Dr.  Thurher 
is  an  excellent  preacher  and  bis  church  is  an 
inspiring  place.  There  is  only  one —a  morning 
preaching  service,  although  in  the  afternoon 
there  is  a  Christian  Endeavor  meeting,  which 
is  full  of  interest.  Dr.  Thurber’s  work  is  not 
limited,  however  to  his  public  ministrations. 
He  is  the  friend  of  every  American  who  comes 
to  his  door.  He  is  ready  to  give  information 
to  all  who  seek  it.  If  visitors  here  are  in  any 
trouble  they  find  bin  sympathetic  and  prompt 
to  help.  If  they  are  sick  and  need  a  pbyai 
cian,  he  directs  them  to  one.  If  they  require 
a  pastor’s  attention  be  calls  upon  them  and 
ministers  to  them  out  of  his  rich  experience 

When  young  people  come  to  Paris  for  study. 
Dr.  Thurber  is  ready  to  be  their  friend  and 
counsellor  and  to  do  all  in  bis  power  to  help 
them  in  their  life  abroad.  His  advice  is  con 
tinually  sought  by  those  who  wish  to  find  the 
best  schools  for  their  children  and  then  in 
seeking  boarding  places  for  them.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  and  an  unspeakable  comfort  to 
parents  in  America  to  know  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  studying  in  Paris  are  under  the  care  of 
auch  friends  as  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thurber.  All 
over  the  United  Stales  threads  of  affectionate 
xind  grateful  memory  have  been  spun  from 
this  warm  centre  by  the  kindness  which  these 
good  people  have  done  to  residents,  visitors 
and  tourists. 

In  connection  with  the  church  is  a  Mortuary 
chapel,  in  which  the  remains  of  any  Ameri 
can  dying  here  may  rest  until  they  can  be 
transported  home.  Here  the  body  of  young 
Leland  Stanford  lay  for  some  days,  until  prep 
arations  could  be  completed  for  bearing  it 
away  to  its  final  resting  place  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Our  Christian  people  at  home  owe  it  to  the 


work  of  the  Amercian  Chapel  and  its  noble- 
hearted  pastor  here  to  make  much  larger  and 
better  provision  for  it  than  they  have  done  as 
yet.  There  ought  to  be  a  Church  House  with 
the  very  best  equipment,  in  which  the  pastor 
and  his  wife  could  minister  to  their  hearts’ 
content  to  the  many  people  who  gather  about 
them. 

If  they  bad  such  enlarged  facilities  their 
helpfulness  would  be  correspondingly  in¬ 
creased.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
securing  money  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Rev 
Dr.  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  The  Chelsea,  Twenty- 
third  St.,  New  York,  is  the  Treasurer  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  under 
whose  auspices  this  Chapel  and  its  work  are 
maintained.  Dr.  Chamberlain  will  receive  all 
contributions. 

There  has  been  so  much  to  put  down  about 
Dr.  Thurber’s  work,  that  but  little  can  row 
be  said  of  other  matters  noted  on  this  Sunday 
in  Paris.  It  is  vtell  known  that  Paris  is  not  a 
Sabbath  keeping  city.  Many  shops  are  open 
The  parks  are  crowded  in  the  summer  after 
roons  and  evenings  with  pleasure  seekers 
It  is  a  day  for  amusement  and  recreation— a 
holiday  rather  than  a  holy  day. 

Of  Protestant  Church  wc>rk  there  is  not 
much  to  report.  The  McAll  Mission  work 
seems  to  be  full  of  encouragement.  Much  of 
i'>terest  is  said  in  the  Monthly  Record  of  the 
Mission  concerning  the  work  of  the  Salle  Riv 
oli,  which  is  supported  by  friends  in  New 
York.  A  kindergarten  school  has  been  estab 
lisbed  in  connection  with  it  and  is  proving  of 
great  value.  The  biography  of  Dr.  McAll  has 
been  recently  issued  and  is  well  received.  It 
is  a  story  which  cannot  but  warm  the  hearts 
of  all  who  see  it.  To  read  of  the  small  begin 
ning  of  the  work  in  1872,  and  then  of  its 
growth  and  of  the  wonderful  results  which 
come  from  it,  is  to  have  a  new  proof  of  the 
vitality  of  Christianity.  Dr.  McAll  was  one 
of  God’s  anointed  ones.  Dr.  Pierson,  in  hie 
preface  to  this  biography,  says:  “One  may  as 
well  try  to  put  on  canvas  or  into  poem  the 
evasive  subtle  aroma  of  a  fiower.  as  to  em 
body  in  the  printed  page  the  still  more  subtle 
charm  of  a  spirit  like  that  of  Dr.  McAll.  But 
what  can  be  preserved  is  here  to  be  found, 
and  as  the  reader  traces  the  life  story,  n  ay 
bis  heart  be  set  on  fire  with  a  living  coal  from 
off  God’s  altar.” 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  MISSION  OF  THE 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Br  Austin  B.  Wolfe,  A.B. 

There  has  been  written  much,  both  in  our  denom¬ 
inational  papers  and  iu  the  Church  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  about  Presbyterian  institutions  in  the 
West.  The  possibilities  of  Influence,  the  needs  of 
the  country,  the  requirements  of  our  churches— all 
these  have  been  dwelt  upon;  and  on  these  grounds 
appeals  have  been  made  to  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  the  Lord  has  made  His  stewards.  This  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  sentiment  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Church 
is  right,  and  it  is  the  line  on  which  gifts  are  prop¬ 
erly  sought  by  those  who  have  resting  upon  them 
responsibility  for  educational  work  in  the  West. 
But  there  is  another  line  of  appeal  on  technical 
and  business  grounds,  not  the  less  convincing, 
though  seldom  used.  There  is  a.  raison  d'etre  (or 
the  establishment  of  Presbyterian  colleges  and 
academies,  and  for  their  hearty  support  by  the 
wealth  of  the  East,  based  upon  the  genius  of  Pres 
byterianism.  That  this  is  true  may  readily  be  seen 
from  a  brief  review  of  the  educational  situation  in 
the  West. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  current  opinion  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Alleghanies  (and  perhaps  east  of  the  Mis 
sissippi)  that  the  “wild  and  woolly  West”  is  ill 
provided  with  educational  institutions.  This  is  a 
vast  mistake.  Nowhere  in  the  country  are  there 
more  schools  and  colleges.  District  schools  through¬ 
out  every  county  where  the  country  is  at  all  settled, 
and  graded  schools  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns, 
give  a  fair  class  of  instruction.  More  than  that,  the 
graded  school  work  in  the  larger  cities  will  bear 
favorable  comparison  with  that  of  any  city  of  equal 
size,  East  or  West.  The  State  universities  are  edu¬ 
cational  features  peculiar  to  the  West,  and  in  moit 
of  these  the  standards  are  being  sq  raised  as  to  1  e 
upon  the  same  level  as  our  foremost  universities  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  From  obstrvation  I  am 
constrained  to  believe  that,  from  a  purely  technical 
point  of  view,  the  systems  of  State  instruction  in 
the  West  are  abreast  of  the  times  tnl  of  geauine 
worth. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  State  schools  and  univer¬ 


sities,  there  are  smaller  institutions  whose  name  is 
legion,  some  holding  university  charters  and  some 
no  charters  at  all;  some  of  them  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  much  confidence  but  limited  education, 
which  pose  as  '‘colleges”  and  “universities.”  As 
such  they  assume  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
Harvard,  Yale  or  Princeton,  conferring  degrees  and 
post-graduate  titles  with  liberal  han'i.  Not  so  very 
long  ago  our  friend  Gray  of  The  Interior  exposed 
such  an  institution  in  Chicago.  There  is  another 
located  at  a  small  town  in  Nebniska,  holding  a  uni¬ 
versity  charter,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
thereto  appertaining.  The  story  goes  that  a  West¬ 
ern  man  (it  is  to  be  hoped  he  was  not  a  Presbyterian) 
was  rejoicing  over  his  recently  acquirtd  degree  of 
LL.D.,  conferred  by  this  institution.  A  friend  asked 
to  see  his  parchment,  which,  being  displayed,  was 
found  to  read  “Docforem  Jeijortim."  “Ah,”  said  the 
friend,  “what  advances  these  Westerners  make. 
When  I  went  to  college,  "■lex"  was  of  the  third  de¬ 
clension,  but  they  have  moved  it  up  one  and  made 
it  of  the  second.”  A  paper  faculty,  a  nominal 
course  of  reading,  and  the  payment  of  a  reasonable 
fee  will  procure  for  almost  any  man  such  titular 
addition  to  his  name  as  he  may  desire. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  of  Missouri  not 
long  ago  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
educational  standards  and  work  of  the  hundred 
and  twenty-five  or  more  so-called  “colleges”  and 
“universities”  in  the  State.  The  result  was  that 
out  of  them  all  only  five  were  found.  Park  College 
being  one  of  these,  which  were  decided  to  be  bona 
fide  colleges,  doing  a  legitimate  work,  and  main¬ 
taining  such  a  course  of  study  as  would  enable  them 
rightfully  to  confer  the  Baccalaureate  degree. 

There  lies  at  my  hand  a  catalogue  of  a  typical 
private  “normal”  school,  located  in  Missouri.  It 
offers  seven  courses  of  study,  without  including  its 
departments  of  music  and  photography.  Its  “Teach¬ 
ers’  Course”  consists  of  three  years  of  study,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  common  school  branches;  the  highest 
mathematics  required  in  this  course  are  elementary 
algebra  and  plane  geometry;  in  science,  elementary 
zoology  and  physics;  no  classics  whatever.  On  the 
completion  of  this  course  the  institution  offers  the 
degree  of  Pe.B.,  Bachelor  of  Pedagogics.  In  the 
Scientific  Course  the  scientific  work  consists  of  two 
terms  of  chemistry  and  one  term  each  of  geology, 
biology  and  astronomy;  in  mathematics,  analytical 
geometry  and  calculus.  This  course  is  said  to  en¬ 
title  one  to  the  B.S.  degree.  In  the  classical  course 
the  only  Greek  read  is  two  terms  of  Greek  lessons 
and  two  of  the  Anabasis;  Vergil  is  the  highest  Latin 
—two  terms.  This  is  claimed  to  warrant  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts— being  a  course  of  study 
conspicuously  inferior  to  that  of  a  good  high  school 
in  the  East,  and  being  a  full  year  short  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  work  required  in  the  “Parallel  Courses  of  Study 
for  High  Schools  and  Academies”  recommended  by 
the  committee  of  the  Missouri  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Not  long  ago  an  application  for  position  as  teacher 
came  under  my  notice.  The  applicant  held  a  di¬ 
ploma  from  a  denominational  college  (not  Presby¬ 
terian)  with  the  degree  of  B.S.  Upon  questioning 
he  said  that  he  had  taken  “two  full  years  of  Latin,” 
one  of  the  branches  which  he  would  have  to  teach; 
in  other  words,  he  had  read  Ctesar.  And  yet  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association 
specify  four  full  years  of  Latin  as  requisite  to  the 
Latin  scientific  course  in  our  high  schools. 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing  which  has  made  the  de¬ 
grees  conferred  by  Western  colleges  a  laughing¬ 
stock,  and  Western  education  a  byword.  It  is  this 
sort  of  thing  with  which  Presbyterianism  is  well 
calculated  to  cope.  No  denomination  sets  a  higher 
standard  for  its  ministry  than  Presbyterians  set;  no 
denomination  possesses  more  available  means  fcr 
prosecuting  a  legitimate  educational  work,  both 
preparatory  and  collegiate;  from  no  denomination 
is  more  expected— and  rightfully,  for  we  make  great 
pretensions.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  facts  like 
those  which  I  have  set  forth,  illustrations  and  evi¬ 
dence  to  which  might  be  multiplied  almost  without 
limit,  constitute  a  strong  appeal  to  the  wealth  of 
intelligent  and  God-fearing  men  and  women. 

Should  anyone  enter  a  tu  quoque  because  of  the 
institution  with  which  the  writer  is  connected,  let 
me  say  that  Avalon  College  under  its  present  man¬ 
agement,  and  until  it  does  a  legitimate  university 
work,  distinctly  disclaims  the  right  to  confer  Bacca¬ 
laureate  degrees.  As  soon  as  proper  endowment 
can  be  obtained  the  name  of  the  institution  will  no 
doubt  be  so  modified  as  correctly  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  work  which  it  aims  to  do. 


August  6,  1896> 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Religious  Press, 


The  Christian  Advocate  reviews  the  labors 
of  the  late  Bishop  Coxe  with  ccneiJcrable  1 
care.  Coming  down  to  his  extended  tour  in 
Europe  in  1851.  our  contemporary  says: 

On  the  morning  of  December  2nd  of  that 
year  be  stood  among  the  spectators  of  the 
coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  soon  re 
solved  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  new  refer 
mation.  and  at  the  request  of  Wilberforce, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  “Prepared  proposals  for  a 
New  Reformation.”  This  work  was  almos 

prophetic  of  the  “Old  Catholic”  movement  hrt 

He  mastered  th^  French  f 

stood  him  in  excellent  stead  ^hen  in  1872  .4  to 
he  acted  as  Provisional  Bishop  of  the 
in  Hayti,  where  he  preached  m  French.  Fie 
was  an  Anglo  Catholic,  fighting  against  both 

^^IlTs^open  letter  to  Pius  IX.,  in  answer  t  J  ^ 
his  brief  convoking  the  Vatican  Council,  w  jg 
a  document  of  such  singular  force  and  m-  th 
cisiveness  that  it  was  translated  into  almost  g, 

S!  the  l«ngn»Kesof  Europe.  “  The  Evening  U 
Post”  says  that  he  at  first  sympathized  with 
the  Oxford  Movement,  but  broke  loose  from  i  g, 
when  John  Henry  Newman  went  oyer  to 
Rome  He  certainly  was  affiliated  with  its 
earlier  stages,  but  had  begun  to  protest  be-  ^ 

»<  the  ‘'hoe'  'I*,'*,"  ’ 

he  cpei^  denounced  it  in  a  senes  of  blister  g 
ing  Tetters,  condemning  the  atternpt  to  *1“^®  1  E 
the  Bible  from  the  schooH  During  his  ^s-  , 
torate  at  Grace  Church,  Baltimore,  he  was  1 
devoted  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  1 1 

them  in  the  hospitals  of  Baltimore  and  Wash  1 
ISgron  and  on  the  battle  field  of  ^ntietam  L 
where,  till  exhausted,  he  went  from  man  to  I 
man,  equally  ready  to  refresh  the  body  and  j 

'^The'revision  of  the  Scriptures  did  not  meet  J 
his  approval,  and  he  predicted  the  general  , 

ignorSg  of  it,  affirming  that  its  .E°g‘‘%7a°be‘* 
be  bad  and  its  translations  strained.  His  be¬ 
lief  was  that  the  results  of  critical  research  1 
sbouTj  be  ".d.  .cceibl,  to  f  "dent,  .n  ~jP 
mentatie.,  and  that  tbe  people  '‘‘""“.‘’l® 
Rtructed  by  the  Church  by  means  of  the  |“rg® 
maioritv  of  passages  about  which  Jbere  is  no 
disDute.’  To  cremation  he  was  intensely  op- 
nosed  believing  burial  to  be  a  weighty  and 
everlasting  declaration  of  faith  in  the  f®8“'‘ 
rection  of  the  body,  and 

wovtn  with  all  the  symbolism  of  *be  Scrip 
tures  and  the  lyrics,  literature,  and  liturgies 

“Sli°.'T.”"pSli'c‘XrwHho»t  bU  dioeeeel 
„,e  the  de?ivertog  ol  the  eermoo  Pj'®™ 
late  Triennial  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
FniscoDal  Church  It  was  in  his  best  style 
?KTfficulty  which  many  feel  in  harmonizing 
the  claims  of  the  high  Apostolical  succession 
J\th  the  small  siz,  of  the  Protestant  Episco 
nal  Church  in  this  country,  did  not  perplex 
the  venerable  bishop  as  much  as  it  does  many, 
Rs  hrwas  inclined  to  believe  that  the  second 
comfng  of  Christ  will  take  place  within  the 
next  seventy-five  years. 


The  Central  Presbyterian,  our  Richmond  “B 
contemporary,  has  this  to  say  in  exp  ana  ion 
of  the  spirit  and  action  of  the  last  Southern 
Assembly,  on  a  most  important  matter:  nii 

The  action  of  the  Memphis  Assembly  in  the 
matter  of  a  colored  candidate  for  the  ^*“>8  mi 

I  seems  still  to  be  misapprehended.  A 

agraph  from  some  paper  is  sent  to  us  by  a  an 
iog  elder  who  says:  “There  are  some  of  us  ve 
0  cannot  understand  the  above.  Have 
not  theological  schools  for  the  training  of 
ored  clergymen?  Have  we  not  8®“t  out 
ored  mifisicnaries  (or  one,  tl 

a?  Does  the  decision  mean  that  the  Uen  p] 
il  Assembly  has  ordered  that  none  shall  be  si 
lined?’  On  the  contrary,  we  answer  the  ei 

tii.n  of  tbe  Assembly  in  the  case  r^erred  b; 

was  the  most  advanced  position  tbe  South- 
a  Church  has  ever  taken  in  *be  recognition 
the  right  of  colored  men  to  enter  the  min 

rL^pTe'shytelTot  South  Carolina  refused  to  y 
Live  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  a  young  ^ 
lored  man.  Whatever  reasons  the  Presby 
ry  bad,  it  stated  on  the  record  but  one, 
a^  he  was  a  colored  man  The  a 

luth  Carolina  took  exception  to  the  action  of 
e  Presbytery,  affirming  that  it  was  not  com 
(tent  for  the  Presbytery  to  reject  an  appli 
int  for  that  reason.  Complaint  was  *«^®°  P 
j  the  Presbytery  to  the  Oemral  Assembly  t 
tainst  this  ruling  of  the  Bynod ;  and  the  ^ 

ssembly  decided  that  V**®  ®y“°£^byter|Lo  * 
id  it  was  not  competent  for  a  Presbytery  o  ^ 
^ject  a  candidate  simply  because  he  was  a  ^ 

W?5.r,°  t.Bd  tb.  6»e..l  AMeoibl,  o(  tbe  1 
outhern  Church  to  rule  in  this  case,  that  no  1 
'resbvtery  may  make  any  discrimination  of  , 
sL  in  reviving  or  rejecting  any  who  desire  , 
0  enter  tbe  Gospel  ministry.  It  is  in  acoord- 
nce  with  sll  its  work  at  Tuscaloosa,  itsorgan- 
zation  of  Presbyteries,  its  ordination  of  col 
'red  men.  and  it;  mission  work  on  the  Con^o. 

We  do  not  understand  the  Assembly  to  in 
ringe  the  eisential  right  of  discretion  in  the 
’resbvtery  in  the  matter  of  candidates  for  the 
Ministry.  ^  That  discretion  is  of  immense  ina- 
mrtance  A  Presbytery  may  use  that  discre- 

mav  not  place  the  reasons  on  the  recoro.  jduv 
Ta  reaeon  be  made  a  part  of  the  ^cord  it 
LeLmes  subject  to  J^other 

this  case  the  Presbytery  °beei 

rAiaons  for  its  action,  and  may  hsve  been 

altogether  right  and  *">»®  But'on 

reive  the  young  man  as  a  candidate,  nut  on 
the  record^  it  stated  one  reason,  and  that  wa 
son  the  Synod  and  the  Assembly  declared  was 
not  sufficient  under  our  Constitution.  So  the 
WffhesT  Srt  of  the  Church  made  a  ruling 
filriB  noSle,  a»d  m.y  make  ab  an  .D  our 
history.  _ _ 


“Be  made  no  attempt  to  form  a 
masbie  When  he  departed  the  parish  quar¬ 
rel*  died  quickly  out  Although  PopuUily 
.  ailed  Macmillanites.  th®  P®oP'®  ‘o  ofa  “mJn 
tninifltered  were,  as  we  know,  the  old  men 
S  t?e  moes  hags  *  As  an  old  Camercnian 
dame  once  exprewed  it.  ‘  ^®  didn«  J®*”  ^  , 

millan !  It  was  Macmillan  that  joined  us. 
lid  in  tils  she  was  literally  ccrrect.  Again 
1  and  again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  conWe 
versy,  he  declared  himself  no  schismatic  or 
lenarktLt  He  was  a  Church  of  Scotland 
nmm  but  the  Church  of  Scotian.!  had  cr*f*®d 
Twav  from  him  and  his  like,  and  he  was  left 
blonl”  Mr.  Reid  also  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  cause  for  which  Macnuillan  J®®*  *1 
place  and  emoluments  is  not  dead,  or  even 
deeping,  but  is  still  a  living  principle  in  many 
Ss?  minds.  Tbe  book  will  be  welcomed 
by  students  of  ecclesaistical  history. 


The  Canadian  Presbyterian  notes  that  at 
the  recent  Glasgow  Alliance  Prof.  Bryce  of 
Winnipeg  gave  a  graphic  account  of 
and  large  success  of  the  Presbyterian  .;hurch 
in  Manitoba  and  the  great  Northwest  of  Can¬ 
ada  : 


The  Scottish  American  has  these  paragraphs 
fresh  from  the  land  of  the  heather : 


The  Catholic  Review  is  a  paper,  but 

not  without  its  humorous,  ironical  side,  as 
this  paragraph  sufficiently  indicates : 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  Jatjiolic^  are 

fliinerstilious,  but  there  n  not  half  as  muen 
eupersu  lou  ,  Spain  as  there  is  in 

Buperdit  o  :  in  tbe  intellectual 

L'b  of  .h.  S.."./.'  'm,.  Cli<.o.  Jobu 

double  collected,  and  Messr.s.  Lee  and  Shep- 

J?"  b"e  publiBheO,  »;;KirsTiu 

and  Buperatitions,”  called.  What  tney  oay  lu 
New  England.”  According  to  it  th® 
crazy  notions  among  the  descendants  of  the 
PilcTim  fathers  and  mothers  is  legion,  from 
dreamTng  of  a  wedding  or  foretelling  a  unera 
to  LuTug  a  hen  on  Sun.lay  night  so  that  ell 
the  eggs  may  hatch,  etc.  Apparently  one 

if'urr  lu  .....o  o.Bo«i.,y 

wherein  religion  has  run  to  seed. 


irCDU  ^ 

“I  am  sorry  for  the  puir,  ignorant  foreign-  ^ 
ers  ”  rTmarks  a  writer  in  a  Dundee  paper 
“The  knowledge  which  they  poBsoss  about 
RcotUnd  generally,  and  its  literature  particu- 
Hrlv  "s  really  lamentable.  Burns  our  only  i 
hard!  Why.  Scotland  is  the  land  of 
noLrrinS  ihe  nursery  of  poets,  ^e  can  boast  1 
oanturies  before  Burns  saw  the  light. 
ThLe  was  Harry.*  who  wrote  the  life 

Wallace-  Wynton,  the  cbroni.ler,  all  the 
wa^baS  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Then  we  had 
r  feW  pLt  kings.  James  I.  especially,  who 
gets  tb*e  credit  of  being  the  author  o*  ^® 
^Jollv  Beggar,’  once  a  popular  8^g  Thin, 
in  Reformation  times,  we  had  Sir 
say  of  the  Mount,  still  known  in  old  ScotUeh 
literature,  and  a  contemporary  with  nun  was 

tSe-’^^G^’drLLr^^o^L 

B^nads.*  now  almost 

*rte^“ar2ray"or i^ 

time  Since  then  there  were  Hogg  and  Tan- 
^tii  «wLt  singers,  whose  lyrics  will  live 
langUMe!  and  still  more  recently 
vionll  Robert  NicoU,  whom  GilfiUan  called 

;  The 

‘  "’iTiId^r  this  title  [“A  Cameronian  Apostle”] 

’  iu^a  velum®  PiblLhed  by  A'ex.  .  Gardner 

'  I?  Rnv  H  M.  B.  Reid  gives  some 

’  To 'ount  of  the  life  and  character  of  John  Mac- 
^  San  of  the  Scotch  minister  after 

‘  7''ri„‘';be”.'n.b»  p^. 

*  SUoiulflau  wee  eujtblue  but  u  ecbieiuatic. 


ouo  • 

When  he  became  a  member  of  the  Pies  y- 
Ury  of  Manitoba,  in  1871.  they  had  nine 
preaching  stations  west  of  Lake  Superior, 
they  had  now  818  preaching  stations.  In  1^1 
there  were  of  white  people  west  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior  not  more  than  20.000;  now  there  were 
upwards  of  400.000  white  settlers.  In  18il 
they  had  one  self  sustaining  church  ;  thif 
they  had  208.  They  had  two  Synods,  thirteen 
Presbyteries,  and  they  knew  nothing  of  a 
divided  Presbyterianism.  In  resi^ct  of  mis¬ 
sion  work,  they  had  made  it  a  point  to  have 
an  agent  in  each  new  settlement  of  people  in 
the  first  year  of  its  history.  They  had  a  polj- 
glot  church  in  the  north.  They  had  preachers 
who  preached  English.  Gaelic.  German,  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  Hungarian.  Icelandic.  Chinese,  and 
three  dialects  of  the  Indian 
College  of  Manitoba  there  were  100  students, 
and  in  the  theological  departmint  the  number 
was  thirty.  They  had  nine  missions  among 
:  The  IndiaL.  and  expended  §20  000  a  year  in 
1  this  work.  The  Presbyterian  Church  was  the 
f  Btrengest  Church  io  the  Northwest,  and  this 
1  accounted  for  a  good  deal 

on  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  question 
J  of  the  schools  in  Manitoba  had  ®®nvulsed  Can¬ 
ada  and  overturned  the  Governmtnt  that  had 
s  been  in  power.  Out  of  tbe 
e  the  Legislature  which  passed  the  Education 
K  Act  of  1890,  twenty  one  were  Presbyterians, 
r  and  that  was  one'  of  the  reasons  wbJ ^ 
nluck  and  determination  was  shown  in  stand- 
fng  to  it.  At  present  three  of  ^e  five  mem 
bers  of  the  Government  were  B^®8byf®r‘8“8. 
and  he  believed  that  in  future  the  B*;®^*®®®  ®^ 
Manitoba  would  maintain  its  V***  -jt/ 

;■  ?SS]'‘de”.;,‘.d'’'.o"wo?kt,'”.be‘>a  «<  & 

f  ^.":;d‘=‘b‘e'’tK7'’.b.”  ”..«°-?ou; 

s  li  :£'.’?re‘'E»oV.r'cUoi“‘e‘rou!;  ra,. 

,Bt  lighted  with  the  results. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  is  already  ^r- 
Buaded  that  the  Raines  bill  will  need  consider¬ 
able  amendment  at  the  hands  of  our  Albany 
legislators  next  winter: 

To  those  who  are  only  ‘"t®'®®;®^  J*|. 
Raines  bill  as  a  revenue  measure,  there  is  no 
longer  any  question  of  its  meeting  every  ex- 
peotaUon  So  successful  has  it  been  as  a  tax 
P  iVkoi*  ita  i*PnC^d.l  will  be  C  ifficult*  HUw 

its  e*flect  in  limiting  and  controlling  *^® 

%et  in  doubt,  despite  the  fact  that 
She^umbM  of  saloons  in 

rirt^^rn‘^crnVr^;ai8tnVt^^ 

amount  of  the  tax  is  not  ‘®i8®  ®“®"*J' 
Sibitory.  and  under  the  new  law  hotels  and 
TaToons  haLe  been  opened  ^hich  were  closed 
under  tbe  former  license  system.  Country 

hotels  and  bar  rooms  8®“®/®J|y  bSt 

Sunday  closing  feature  of  tbe  old  law,  nut 
under  the  liquor-with  meals  provision  of  the 
Raines  bill  many  country  hotels  are  catering 
ILday  patrLage  through  the  sandwich 
device.  To  beoonie  promotive  of  *®“^J®“f|| 
and  Sabbath  observance  the  Raines  bill 
need  considerable  amendment. 
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THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS. 

SUNDAY.  AUGUST  16.  1896. 

XXXIII  —THE  DIVINE  LOVE. 
Luke  XV. 


The  mission  of  our  Lord  was  to  all  man¬ 
kind.  Rich  or  poor,  intelligent  or  ignorant, 
well  disposed  or  wicked,  no  one  was  excluded 
from  the  service  he  came  to  render.  In  fact. 
His  listeners  and  followers  and  disciples  were 
from  all  classes  of  society,  and  far  more  from 
the  rich  and  learned  and  religious  classes  than 
we  generally  suppose.  It  needs  no  very  care¬ 
ful  reading  between  the  lines  to  discover  that 
many  of  those  who  believed  on  Him  had 
always  belonged  to  the  pious  class  which, 
irrespective  of  wealth  or  station,  included  His 
own  mother’s  family,  and  the  family  at  Beth 
any,  and  the  women  who  ministered  to  Him 
of  their  substance,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
But  the  poor  and  the  sinful  are  always  more 
in  evidence  in  the  Gospel  story,  not  only  be- 
oause  He  came  especially  to  call  sinners  to 
repentance,  but  because  Hie  heart  of  love 
yearned  over  those  disinherited  of  earth  who 
were  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd ;  and  be¬ 
cause  they  were  the  more  quick  to  respond  to 
His  love  because  it  was  the  only  love  which 
they  enjoyed.  Therefore  the  publicans  and 
ainners  “kept  on  drawing  near  Him”  (verse  1), 
were  always  doing  so,  that  is  to  say. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  not  having  in 
their  hearts  either  the  yearning  of  love  over 
the  lost  which  Jesus  had,  or  the  sense  of  the 
value  of  His  love  which  these  otherwise  un¬ 
loved  creatures  had,  murmured  against  the 
intimacy  which  Jesus  extended  to  the  sinful, 
receiving  and  even  eating  with  them.  Jesus 
had  been  all  over  this  ground  in  Galilee,  He 
now  took  it  up  in  Perea ;  not,  however,  as  be¬ 
fore,  as  a  matter  of  controversy,  for  these 
murmurings  were  not  so  much  of  disapproba 
tion  as  of  wonder  and  stupefied  surprise. 
Therefore,  in  this  case,  Jesus  brought  the 
question  straight  home  to  their  hearts:  “What 
man  of  you”  but  would  do  just  as  I  am  doing 
in  a  similar  case?  Do  not  you  so  pity  a  single 
lost  sheep,  though  you  have  ninety-nine  oth¬ 
ers,  as  to  be  willing  to  face  toil  and  weariness, 
and  even  danger,  to  find  that  one  wandering 
creature?  And  when  you  find  it,  are  you  not 
far  happier  in  that  one  than  in  all  the  ninety- 
nine,  just  because  it  has  been  lost?  Does  its 
rescue  not  give  you  a  joy  so  exquisite  that 
you  must  needs  have  the  sympathy  of  others 
in  your  joy?  There  is  no  reproof  here  as 
there  was  when  He  told  the  same  story  to  the 
Galileans  some  time  before  (Matt,  xviii.  12 
14).  There  it  was  told  to  warn  His  bearers  of 
the  awful  responsibility  of  doing  anything 
which  would  lead  another  into  sin.  Here  it 
is  a  full  hearted  appeal  to  those  who  bad 
murmured  at  His  conduct,  asking  them  to 
think  for  a  moment'how  marvellous  a  thing  it 
was  that  they  had  a  God  who  could  rejoice 
over  the  finding  of  one  who  was  lost  (Luke 
XV.  7). 

The  purpose  of  Jesus  here  is  something  far 
more  than  merely  to  justify  Himself  for  His 


conduct  with  regard  to  those  who  were  note 
riously  sinful.  By  bringing  His  hearers  into 
sympathy  with  Himself,  and  with  the  sinful 
also,  as  He  must  have  done  by  this  parable. 
He  was  able  to  show  that  this  was  also  what 
would  happen  if  those  who  actually  believed 
in  Him,  His  disciples,  should  fall  into  sin 
through  _  temptation  from  within  or  from 
without.  They  were  not  to  be  abandoned, 
left  to  perish,  to  be  lost.  The  Rabbis  had  a 
proverb  which  Jesus  evidently  paraphrased 
here  (vs.  10),  “There  is  joy  before  God  vthen 
those  who  provoke  Him  perish  from  the 
world.”  No,  He  bad  told  the  Galileans  that  i^ 
was  not  the  will  of  the  Father  in  heaven  that 
one  little  child  should  perish,  and  He  himself 
would  soon  show  one  of  His  own  nearest  and 
dearest,  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  His  disci¬ 
ples,  that  it  was  not  His  will  that  he  should 
be  lost,  even  though  be  had  denied  bis  Lord ; 
while  for  that  other  disciple,  the  betrayer, 
whose  dark  wandering  Jesus  had  long  fore¬ 
seen  before  it  actually  began,  even  him  He 
would  not  exclude  from  the  number  of  His 
friends,  for  haply  He  might  still  save  Judas 
from  that  self  destroying  sin.  This,  at  least, 
appears  to  be  a  solution  to  the  mystery  which 
is  so  hard  to  see  into,  why  Jesus  still  kept 
Judas  as  His  friend  when  He  knew  that  he 
would  betray  Him. 

It  was  surely  as  much  for.  those  who  be¬ 
lieved  on  Him  as  for  those  who  wondered  at 
His  conduct,  that  Jesus  went  on  farther  to 
gain  the  sympathy  of  His  bearers  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  parable  of  the  lost  coin.  There  were 
doubtless  women  present.  What  one  of  them 
but  could  understand  the  intense  yearning  of 
God  for  the  lost,  even  from  the  experiences  of 
her  own  life?  How  the  one  coin  leaps  into 
importance  when  separated  from  its  fellows 
by  being  lost !  How  vivid  the  realization  of 
its  value  when  once  it  is  thus  thought  of  by 
itself  alone.  No  need  here  to  appeal  to  the 
maternal  instinct,  as  would  have  seemed  most 
natural ;  the  slipping  away  of  a  mere  did¬ 
rachma,  worth  fifteen  cents,  was  enough  to 
awake  these  women  to  a  glimpse  of  the  awful 
meaning  of  the  word  lost,  to  God. 

And  DOW  they  were  brought  into  that  frame 
of  sympathy  which  made  it  possible  for  Jesus 
to  give  them  through  the  medium  of  that  one 
word  LOST  a  marvellous  revelation  of  the  char 
acter  of  God,  Hie  relation  to  mankind.  His 
children.  And  so  He  told  them  the  parable  of 
the  Lost  Son.  We  usually  lose  the  wonderful 
teaching  of  this  parable  by  looking  into  it,  not 
for  the  face  of  God,  but  for  our  own  image, 
by  concentrating  our  gaze  upon  the  son,  not 
in  His  capacity  of  son,  but  ot  prodigal  (a  word 
"bich  is  not  in  the  parable  and  has  no  place 
in  it),  and  by  finding  in  the  whole  story,  not 
a  presentation  of  the  relations  of  God  with 
men,  but  an  allegory  of  our  own  religious  ex¬ 
perience.  To  interpret  these  twenty-two 
verses  of  Luke’s  fifteenth  chapter  as  an  alle¬ 
gory  is  to  lose  the  broad,  simple,  clear, 
luminous  teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  this  relation 
of  God  to  men. 

It  is  also  to  fail  to  find  in  it  the  secret  of 
our  Lord’s  human  relations,  the  keynote  of 
Hie  life.  “Save  the  lost”  was  its  keynote, 
simply  because  God  is  our  Father  and  will  not 
have  any  man  to  perish. 

The  lesson  ot  the  parable  ot  the  Lost  Son  is 
one;  it  is  fundamently  important;  it  is  at 
the  very  foundation  ot  the  Gospel ;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  sin¬ 
ner,  or  with  the  heinoueness  of  his  sin,  or 
with  the  method  of  bis  return  to  God.  This 
beautiful  story  is  indeed  strikingly  true  to 
human  experience ;  it  was  marvelously  adapted 
in  every  incident  to  bring  every  bearer  into 
that  condition  of  sympathy  by  which  be  could 
apprehend  the  one  great,  glorious  truth,  and 
Jesus  told  these  incidents  with  that  intent ;  but 


bis  parable  would  have  failed  of  its  purpose  then 
as  it  fai?s  now  if  any  one  who  hears  or  reads 
turns  bis  attention  inward  upon  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  not  outward  toward  God,  finding 
in  these  details  simply  the  heavenly  atmosphere 
in  which  God  becomes  visible  as  Father.  For 
this  is  the  teaching  of  the  parable,  that  God,  be¬ 
ing  a  Father,  will  by  no  possibility  act  towards 
the  repentant  sinner  otherwise  than  as  the 
Father  of  the  Lost  Son  did  ;  that  it  is  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  father  to  rejoice  over  the  recovery  of 
the  lost  child  ;  that  it  is  the  natural  condition 
of  father  and  son  to  ha  in  a  relation  of  grace, 
not  of  debt.  Not  labor  and  payment,  service 
and  reward,  but  deathless  love  through  all 
outrage  and  neglect,  glad  forgiveness  of  the 
repentant,  and  rejoicing  that  must  have  fel¬ 
lowship  over  the  recovery  of  the  lost.  “It  waa 
meet,”  it  was  in  the  nature  of  tbines,  “that 
we  should  make  merry  and  be  glad ;”  there 
is  no  father  who  does  not  feel  that  this  is  true. 

There  is  no  backhanded  thrust  at  the  Phari¬ 
sees  in  the  character  of  the  elder  brother,  as 
if  bis  service  had  all  these  years  been  per¬ 
functory  and  heartless.  The  elder  son,  being 
a  brother,  not  a  father,  did  wonder  at  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  father’s  love,  did  even  murmur 
at  it,  as  those  present  bad  murmured  at  our 
Lord’s  eating  with  sinners,  and  for  the  same 
reason  ;  he  did  not  understand  a  father’s  heart. 
Though  truly  obedient  and  filial,  though  bis 
heart  was  right  toward  his  father,  bis  bead 
was  wrong ;  be  bad  fancied  that  the  order 
was  “grace  from  works,”  whereas  it  is 
“works  from  grace.”  Not  as  a  reward  of  filial 
conduct  was  the  feast  given  to  the  newly- 
found  son.  but  as  proof  of  a  father’s  love. 
And  yet  not  even  precisely  that :  it  was  the 
superabundant  joy  of  love  which  demands  the 
sympathy  of  others  in  its  joy.  The  home¬ 
keeping  son  bad  been  a  faithful  eon,  but  he 
bad  never  known  the  joy  of  a  father  over  a 
repentant  son.  The  parable  does  not  close 
and  is  not  meant  to  close  upon  a  still  mur¬ 
muring  elder  eon.  Without  bis  brother’s  ter¬ 
rible  experience  of  sin  and  forgiveness,  simply 
from  the  sight  of  his  father’s  joy,  be  learne 
that  not  the  obedience  of  the  son,  but  the 
character  of  the  father,  is  the  son’s  warrant 
for  trusting  his  love.  So  it  is  between  God 
and  us. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

David’s  Confession  and  Forgiveness. 

Psalm  xxxii.  1  11. 

Golden  Text.— Create  in  me  a  clean  heart, 
O  God;  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.— 
Psalm  li.  10. 

The  title  of  this  Psalm  attributes  it  to 
David,  and  though  we  know  that  the  titles  of 
the  Psalms  are  not  a  part  of  the  inspired 
Bible,  yet  they  are  interesting  as  showing 
what  was  the  view  as  to  their  authorship  held 
by  Jewish  scholars  a  very  long  time  ago  There 
is  a  word  added  to  the  title,  “Masebil,”  the 
meaning  of  which  no  one  now  understands. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  direction  as  to  its  use  in 
the  temple  service. 

Whether  it  was  written  by  David  or  not,  it 
very  beautifully  expresses  what  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  David  at  the  time  when  be 
felt  that  God  bad  forgiven  him  for  his  dreadful 
sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  and  Bathsbeba,  as 
told  in  2  Samuel  xi.  1,  immediately  after  the 
events  of  our  last  leeson.  It  utters  the  feel¬ 
ings,  not  of  David  only,  but  of  every  one  who, 
having  greatly  sinned,  comes  to  a  true  repent¬ 
ance  based  on  a  deep  apprehension  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  sin  and  the  forgiveness  of  God. 
It  is  one  of  the  group  of  seven  Psalms  which 
for  ages  have  been  called  “the  Penitential 
Psalms,”  and  it  is  distinguished  among  them 
for. the  vividness  of  its  sense  of  gratitude. 
Luther  called  it  a  Pauline  Psalm,  and  indeed, 
it  seems  more  fully  to  express  Paul's  state  of 
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mind  than  David’s,  for  both  Paul's  sense  of 
sin  and  his  "apprehension  of  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus”  were  surtly  more  deep 
than  David’s  could  have  been.  But  the  words 
are  the  words  of  a  believer  who,  as  in  verse  8, 
walks  consciously  under  the  sense  that  the 
guiding  eye  of  God  is  upon  him. 

It  begins  with  an  outburst  of  eestacy:  “Oh, 
the  blessednesses  of  him  whose  transgression  is 
lifted !”  The  singular  is  not  enough  to  ex¬ 
press  the  bliss  cf  one  whose  sin  is  no  longer 
forced  upon  his  const  iousness. 

Before  his  sin  was  confessed  (vs.  3)  his 
conscience  stormed  loudly  ;  day  and  night  the 
consciousness  cf  deserved  punishment  was 
heavy. upon  him  ;  he  was  like  a  tree  dried  up 
by  summer  drought.  But  he  had  at  last  con 
fessed  his  sin,  and  he  felt  that  it  w  as  forgiven. 

The  word  godly  in  verse  6  means  a  "man  of 
love,”  one  who  responds  to  God’s  love;  such 
a  one  is  the  forgiven  man  who  appreciates 
what  forgiveness  is.  He  goes  to  God  in  every 
moment  of  naed,  6nds  in  Him  his  hiding 
place,  is  therefore  surrounded,  not  by  trouble, 
but  by  songs. 

In  verse  8  the  Psalmist  receives  a  prophetic 
Word  from  God,  a  promise  of  guidance  and 
counsel,  with  a  warning  (in  verse  9)  to  re¬ 
spond  to  this  gentle  guidance,  and  not  require 
more  severe  lessoning.  Then  follows  the  sum¬ 
ming  up:  the  Psalmist  has  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence  the  sorrow  of  the  wicked ;  he  is  now  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  encompassing  mercy  which  is 
the  lot  of  him  who  trusts  in  the  Lord.  The 
Psalm  ends  with  an  exulting  cry  correspond 
ing  with  the  confession  of  the  first  verse. 
“Be  glad  in  the  Lord”  is  the  word  for  all  who 
trust  in  Him. 

e  (Christian 

_ Enbeavor 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W,  Pratt. 

God  In  Nature. 

Auk.  10.  The  sky.  Psalm  8: 1-9. 

n.  Tbe  flowers.  Matthew  6  :  25-34. 

12.  The  birds.  Luke  12:1-7. 

13.  The  rainbow.  Genesis  9: 8-17. 

14.  The  harvest.  Genesis  8 : 15  :2. 

1.5.  Theses.  Job 38: 1-41 

16.  Topic— Seeing  God  in  nature.  Psalm  19 : 1  6; 
24:1-10. 

The  Psalmist  declares  him  to  be  a  fool  who 
says  io  his  heart  there  is  no  God.  Not  much 
less  foolish  are  those  who  have  no  God  in 
their  thoughts.  The  multitude  live  without 
seeing  God’s  glory  in  His  wonderful  works. 

Some  who  esteem  themselves  learned  in 
tongues  fail  to  read  the  language  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  God  has  written  con¬ 
cerning  Himself  in  two  books,  one  the  book 
of  nature,  the  other  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

The  first  book  is  open  to  all  men,  and  it 
needs  but  little  knowledge  to  read  it.  These 
two  books  being  by  tbe  same  Author,  agree  in 
all  respects,  and  each  will  help  to  interpret  tbe 
other.  The  earth  tells  of  its  Creator  and  of 
creation.  It  says.  Behold  in  me  the  works  of 
God. 

The  Psalmist  did  not  spend  his  youth  in  tbe 
fields  and  roam  over  the  mountains  in  vain. 
He  saw  the  beauty  in  tbe  landscape,  and  as 
he  looked  over  hill  and  valley  to  tbe  sea  on 
one  hand,  and  over  tbe  river  and  range  beyond 
range  of  mountains  on  tbe  other,  there  ap 
peared  to  him  more  than  was  presented  on 
the  surface.  One  goes  over  tbe  earth  stupidly 
like  tbe  beasts,  and  sees  only  forests  and  veg 
etation  and  harvests  for  man’s  use  alone. 

“  Earth’s  crammed  with  heaven. 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God. 

A  nd  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes: 

The  rest  sit  round  and  pluck  blackberries.” 

God  has  made  everything  beautiful  in  its 
time  and  adapted  to  its  place  and  work.  The 
heavens  are  telling  all  tbe  time  of  tbe  glory  of 


God.  Tbe  firmament  is  showing  forth  the 
work  of  His  bands.  Splendor  beyond  expres¬ 
sion  and  works  supernatural  everywhere  ap¬ 
pear  to  one  who  looks  with  open  eyes.  He 
who  has  an  ear  to  bear  may  hear  things  won¬ 
derful  and  marvellous.  St.  Paul  declares  that 
God’s  everlasting  power  and  divinity  may  be 
clearly  seen  by  the  things  that  are  made. 
Tbe  being,  character,  and  attributes  of  God 
may  be  proven  from  His  works.  Uncon 
sciously,  but  necessarily,  one  must  form  the 
argument  from  the  things  that  are  made. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  of 
reasoning  and  first  truths  of  knowledge  which 
all  must  necessarily  allow,  and  from  which 
they  must  come  to  universal  conclusions.  He 
who  denies  these  may  be  set  down  as  a  fool, 
and  to  reason  with  him  would  be  folly.  An 
axiom  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  universally 
agreed  that  two  times  one  unit  shall  be  two. 
The  Greenlander  reasoned  necessarily  that  as 
he  made  his  hut  and  boat  and  weapons,  so  tbe 
earth  had  a  Maker,  who  was  God. 

One  of  these  first  and  necessary  principles, 
upon  which  all  act,  always  and  everywhere, 
is  that  everything  that  is  made  bad  a  maker. 
Every  effect  had  a  cause.  Everything  designed 
had  a  designer.  One  would  not  see  a  watch 
and  say  it  came  together  by  chance.  The 
heavens  did  not  set  themselves  in  orderly  per¬ 
fection.  Tbe  earth,  with  its  infinite  adapta¬ 
tions,  did  not  create  itself.  They  prove  a 
Creator,  so  that  we  must  say,  “In  tbe  begin 
ning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.” 

The  thing  made  shows  its  maker.  Looking 
from  nature  up  to  nature,  what  do  we  find! 

First,  it  necessitates  the  belief  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Creator,  whom  we  call  God.  How 
great  is  its  Creator,  judging  from  His  works? 
Evidently  He  must  be  great  enough  to  create 
tbe  universe,  with  all  its  perfections.  And 
He  must  also  have  been  before  His  creation, 
and  apart  from  it.  He  must  be  self  existent, 
and  eternally  so,  and  have  derived  His  au¬ 
thority  and  power  from  none  other,  but  have 
it  in  Himself  alone. 

The  telescope  can  only  begin  to  reveal  tbe 
glory  of  the  suns  and  systems  of  the  heavens 
in  their  courses,  and  the  microscope  cannot 
discover  the  perfections  of  the  unseen  glories 
of  tbe  least  things  to  fear.  Who,  by  search¬ 
ing,  can  find  out  God?  We  must  declare  Him 
infinite  in  His  power  and  perfections  and  wis¬ 
dom  from  Bis  works. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  His  creations  is  man 
himself,  and  man’s  body  is  Hischiefest  handi¬ 
work.  We  find  this  superior  to  that  of  the 
animals,  and  adapted  to  everything  else  in 
nature  and  tbe  tabernacle  of  mind  and  spirit. 
What  must  the  Maker  of  the  eye  and  tbe  ear 
be?  Man  has  mind,  will,  affections,  con¬ 
science,  imagination,  and  such  like  spiritual 
power.  What  must  his  Maker  be?  He  must 
be  as  great  as  He  could  make  man  capable  of 
conceiving,  and  infinite  in  man’s  perfection. 
And  tbe  crown  of  our  glory  is  our  ability  to 
worship  God,  to  know  and  love  and  serve 
Him.  His  character  is  revealed  in  making  us 
and  in  making  all  things  in  nature  very  good 
for  us.  Our  consciences,  which  affirm  obliga¬ 
tion  and  accountability,  and  our  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  show  that  God,  our  Maker,  is  holy 
and  will  judge  in  righteousness. 

So  we  might  extend  tbe  argument.  If  one 
should  look  up  from  nature  to  nature’s  God, 
and  see  His  glory  and  glorify  Him  in  Bis  ere 
ation,  much  more  should  he  look  up  from 
man  to  the  God  and  Father  of  man,  and 
glorify  God  and  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

Tbe  heavens  and  the  earth  say  that  God  is 
a  spirit,  iefinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable 
in  His  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  jus 
tice,  goodness,  and  truth. 

The  Psalmist  goes  on  to  tell  that  the  law  of 


the  Lord  is  perfect  as  His  works,  and  this 
convicts  man  of  sin  against  His  Creator.  So 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  speak  of  sin  to  man 
and  cause  him  to  tremble  before  his  Maker. 
Tbe  blessed  Book  of  Revelation  tells  of  a  Sa¬ 
viour  from  sin,  and  life  eternal,  revealing  the 
same  God  as  a  God  of  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ. 


XEcncment 
Ibouse  Chapter 

77  MADISON  STBK£T. 

Mrs.  Georoe  H.  McGkew,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brewster,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Supt.. 

A  GOOD  TIME  AT  NORTHAMPTON. 

We  are  feeling  very  rich  to-day  in  the  nevr 
friends  who  have  been  made  for  us  by  the' 
Freeh  Air  Party  which  returned  last  week 
from  Northampton,  N.  Y.  These  were  the 
children  of  whom  I  told  you,  who  were  in¬ 
vited  by  a  clergyman  and  bis  parishioners, 
mostly  farmers,  to  spend  two  weeks  in  their 
real  homes.  We  were  not  sure  of  tbe  result  of 
this  expedition,  because  in  the  letter  of  invi¬ 
tation,  "well  behaved  children”  were  asked 
for,’and  good  behavior  islso  much  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

A  little  gill  whom  I  know  was  walking  with 
her  governess,  and  in  spite  of  remonstrance, 
persisted  in  walking  just  before  or  behind 
her,  never  beside  her.  It  happened  to  be  the 
child’s  birthday,  and  as  a  last  appeal  the 
governess  said,  “I  should  think  on  this  day, 
at  any  rate,  you  would  want  to  be  a  good 
little  girl.”  “So  I  do,”  she  replied,  “but  you 
see,  Miss  Brown,  the  trouble  is  that  what  you 
think  is  naughty,  I  don’t.” 

We  were  afraid  there  might  be  this  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  between  the  children  of  the 
Fresh  Air  party  and  their  hosts,  but  “All's 
well  that  ends”well,”  and  they  are  at  home 
again,  so  tanned  and  happy  as  to  be  hardly 
recognizable.  If  any  of  them  misbehaved— 
and  who  ever  heard  of  twenty-five  children 
doing  nothing  wrong  for  two  weeks? — the 
matter  must  have  been  settled  between  them 
and  their  entertainers,  for  no  bad  reports 
have  come  to  us. 

One  family  wanted  to  adopt  their  little 
visitor,  the  daugther  of  a  widow  with  four 
other  children  to  support,  but  the  mother 
could  not  be  induced  to  give  her  up.  A 
woman  who  went  with  the  party  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  stay  until  September,  and  a  boy  who 
said  he  would  [like  to  stay  a  year,  is  to  stay 
some  time  longer,  at  any  rate.  One  of  tho 
girls  says  she  has  made  a  solemn  promise  to 
the  lady  with  whom  she  stayed  to  go  back 
next  year.  Several  of  tbe  children  brought 
notes  to  their  parents  teldng  how  good  they 
bad  been,  and  that  the  visit  was  enjoyed  on 
both  sides.  Tbe  children  said  they  bad  never 
bad  such  a  good  time  in  their  lives,  and  were 
especially  enthusiastic  about  tbe  strawrides, 
which  bad  seemed,' to  them  the  height  of  en¬ 
joyment. 

We  feel  most  grateful  to  the  kind  people  of 
Northampton  for”. having  done  so  much  for 
tbe  children,  and  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
we  are  rich  in  their  friendship  and  interest. 

Within  a  week  four  parties  have  gone  out 
from  the  Chapter  House  invited  by  King’s 
Daughters’  Circles  to  spend  a  day  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  First  there  were  51  children  who  went 
to  Bergen  Beach,  L.  I.,  to  be  the  guests  of 
tbe  Gravesend  and  Flatbush  Circles.  Then 
came  tbe  annual  pic  nio  given  by  the  King's 
Daughters  of  tbe  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  131  women  and  children 
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attended  this,  and  as  usual,  it  was  a  grand 
BuccesB.  Thf>  Ministering  Circle  of  Morrieania 
entertained  2)  little  Jewish  girls  at  Crotona 
Park,  and  gave  them  a  delightful  day.  The 
last  of  the  four  pio-nics  was  given  by  the 
Kings’  Daughters  of  Mariner’s  Harbor,  8.  I., 
though  the  invitation  came  through  the 
Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund.  At  this  31  children 
were  entertained.  While  I  am  writing  another 
party  of  24  is  being  made  up  to  go  for  the  day 
to  Flushing,  L.  I  ,|to  be  the  guests  of  the  Cir¬ 
cle  to  which  one  of;our  most  valued  Chapter 
members  belongs. 

Thus  you  see  that  the  circles  are  coming 
forward  and  doing  tbeir  part  nobly  in  our 
Fresh  Air  work.  Our  part  in  these  pic  nics 
is  to  collect  the  children,  see  that  they  are 
properly  dressed  and  conducted  to  their  desti¬ 
nations  and  back  again,  and  to  supply  car 
fares  in  most  cases.  These  amount  to  a  con 
fliderable  sum  in  the  course  of  the  season,  but 
we  get  a  great  deal  for  our  money,  we  think 

There  is  much  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
of  Frtsh  Air  work,  which  seems  to  be  going 
on  wonderfully  well,  but  it  must  wait  until 
another  time,  as  I  want  to  beg  for  some 
crutches,  for  boys’  clothing  once  more,  and 
for  women’s  underclothing. 

We  are  greatly  obliged  for  the  games  for  the 
Girls’  Club,  and  we  could  manage  to  use  a 
f^w  more  if  they  are  perfect  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  like  those  which  have  been  sent. 


HOW  INSECTS  LOVE  THEIK  YOUNG. 

The  poor,  wandering  butterfly,  whose  whole 
life  seems  spent  in  idly  flitting  from  flower  to 
flower,  sipping  honey  and  enjoying  the  sun 
shine,  without  a  thought  but  for  her  own  en 
joyment,  is  often  unjustly  condemned  as  a 
heartless  flirt,  when  she  is  actually  busily  en 
gaged  for  the  good  of  others  When  the 
summer  days  begin  to  wane,  go  out  into  the 
kitchen  garden  and  watch  the  large,  white 
butterfly,  or  the  small  tortoise  shell,  equally 
busy  among  the  nettles  away  in  the  weedy 
corner  of  the  summer  house.  She  is  not 
dreaming  of  herself,  or  in  search  of  a  dainty 
sip  at  some  honeyed  flower,  or  a  taste  of  ripe 
fruit,  though  there  is  an  abundance  within 
reach.  Like  an  anxious  and  good  mother, 
she  is  thinking  of  her  future  children,  yet  un¬ 
born,  and  searching  for  that  one  particular 
plant  on  which  they  are  to  feed.  They  will 
not  live  on  honey,  as  she  does,  but  on  tbe 
juicy  leaf  which  she  picks  out  with  unerring 
instinct,  and  perhaps  on  that  kind  alone. 
Having  carefully  chosen  the  plant,  where  no 
other  eggs  are  to  be  found,  there  she  lays 
her  own,  on  the  under  side  of  tbe  leaf,  where 
they  are  least  likely  to  be  washed  away  by  tbe 
rain,  scorcr.ed  by  the  sun,  or  eaten  up  by 
hungry  tits  and  other  small  birds,  always  on 
the  look-out  for  any  such  small  morsels  of 
dainty  food.  Having  accomplished  this  one 
special  task,  the  great  businees  of  her  life  is 
done,  and  she  ii  coutent  to  end  her  brief  ex¬ 
istence  in  tbe  grass  by  tbe  wayside,  or  in  some 
quiet  nook  along  the  hedgerow,  where  she 
has  taken  refuge  from  tbe  wintry  rain  or  the 
icy  touch  of  frost. 

If  you  turn  up  the  clods  of  earth  in  one  of 
tbe  garden  b^ds,  you  will  often  find  a  small, 
common  spider,  who  gets  her  name,  Lycosa 
taccata,  from  a  tiny  white  silken  bag,  or  sack, 
attached  to  the  end  of  her  body  In  this  she 
keeps  her  eggs  stored  up.  and  this  she  carries 
about  with  her,  wherever  she  goes,  guarding 
it  as  a  treasure,  sn d  never  parting  with  it  un 
til  driven  to  do  so  by  force  greater  thm  her 
own.  If  attacked  by  any  other  insect,  she 
will  sarrifice  her  own  life  rather  than  give  up 
ber  precious  nursery.  When  tbe  young  spiders 
are  hatched,  they  make  their  way  out  of  tbe 
bag  by  a  bole(formed  by  tbe  mother),  and  cling 
in  clusters  to  her  sides  and  back,  or  even  her 
lags,  and  are  thus  carried  about  and  guarded 
and  fed  until  they  have  cast  their  first  skin 
and  are  able  to  care  for  themselves  No  ben 
in  a  farmyard  ever  guards  her  little  feathered 
brood  of  chicks  with  greater  or  more  loving 
care  than  the  tiny  spider  shows  in  watching 
over  her  large  family  of  fifty  or  sixty,  oi,  it 
may  be,  a  hundred  chlidren.  A  spider  has 
been  known  in  very  bard  times  of  famine,  to 
kill  an  1  ent  ber  o>s^n  elderly  and  near  rela¬ 
tions  but  in  defense  of  her  offs.nring  she  will 
readily  endanger  her  own  1  fe.— The  Quiver. 


Cbttbren’s  Department. 


VACATION-TIME. 

Tbe  grammars  and  the  spellers, 

The  pencils  and  the  slates, 

Tbe  books  that  hold  tbe  fractions. 

And  tbe  books  that  tell  tbe  dates. 

The  crayons  and  tbe  blackboards 
And  the  maps  upon  tne  wall. 

Must  all  be  glad  together. 

For  they  won’t  be  used  till  fall. 

They’ve  had  to  work  like  beavers 
To  help  tbe  children  learn; 

And  If  they  want  a  little  rest, 

It  surely  Is  their  turn. 

They  shut  their  leaves  with  pleasure, 

Tbe  dear  old  l-  s.-on  books, 

Aud  tbe  cra}ons  and  tbe  blackboards 
Put  on  de  ubted  looks. 

So,  children,  just  remember. 

When  you  are  gone  a»ay. 

Your  poor  old  s.ates  and  pencils 
Ate  keeping  holiday. 

The  grammars  and  tbe  spellers 
Aie  as  proud  as  proud  can  be 
^Vben  the  boys  forsake  the  school-room 
And  the  teacher  turns  the  key. 

—Margaret  E.  Sangster,  In  Harper’s  Round  Table. 


CHILI)  AXI)  MOTHEH. 

O  mother,  my  love,  if  you’ll  gire  me  your  hand 
And  go  where  I  ask  you  to  wander, 

I  wl  1  lead  you  away  to  a  beautiful  land— 

The  dreamland  that’s  waiting  out  jonder. 

ArVe’ll  walk  in  a  sweet-posle  garden  out  there 
Where  moonlight  and  starlight  are  streaming. 

And  the  flowers  and  the  birds  are  Ailing  the  air 
With  tbe  fragrance  and  music  ot  dreaming. 

Tnere’ll  be  no  little  tired  out  boy  to  undress. 

No  questions  or  cares  to  perp'ex  you; 

There'll  be  no  little  bruises  or  bumps  to  caress, 

Nor  patching  of  stockings  to  vex  you. 

For  I’ll  lock  you  away  on  the  silvc-r-dew  stream 
And  sing  you  asleep  when  you  re  weary. 

And  no  one  shall  know  of  car  beautiful  dream 
But  you  and  your  ow'n  little  dearie. 

And  when  I  am  tired  I’ll  nestle  my  head 
In  the  bosom  that’s  soothed  me  so  often. 

And  tbe  wide-awake  stars  shall  sing  in  my  stead 
A  song  which  my  dreaming  shall  soften. 

So.  mother,  my  love,  let  me  take  your  dear  hand 
And  away  through  the  starlight  we'll  wander- 
Away  tbrongh  tbe  mist  to  tbe  beautiful  land— 

The  dreamland  that’s  waiting  out  yonder  ! 

—Eugene  Field. 

First  the  trees  blossom  and  then  they  unblossom, 
And  there  is  left  but  a  little  green  ball 
That  will  biggen  and  brighten  and  sweeten  and  ripen 
And  bounce  in  my  basket  a  pippin  next  fall. 

-Frances  Allen. 


FAWILIAKITY  WITH  THE  HIBLE. 

The  late  Dr.  S  F.  Smith,  at  one  time  in  his 
early  life  Professor  in  Colby  University, 
showed  himself  equal  to  the  occasion; 

The  President  of  tbe  College  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  conduct  each  morning  the  chapel 
worship,  but  being  ill  for  several  days,  he  re¬ 
quested  Dr.  Smith  to  lead  the  service.  The 
students,  not  knowing  his  great  memory  for 
exact  Biblical  history,  thought  they  would 
have  a  little  fun  at  the  expense  of  tbe  youth¬ 
ful  Professor,  and  spirited  tbe  Bible  away 
from  the  chapel  pulpit.  Dr.  Smith  took  in 
tbe  situation,  and  losing  no  time  in  hunting 
for  tbe  hidden  book,  repeated  from  memory 
an  entire  chapter.  Tbe  next  day,  the  Bible 
still  not  appeariog,  tbe  Doctor  repeated  an¬ 
other  chapter  from  memory.  On  the  third 
morning,  there  being  no  Bible  on  tbe  desk, 
he  repeated  a  longer  chapter,  without  appa¬ 
rently  noticing  the  absence  of  the  book.  On 
the  fourth  morning,  the  Bible  still  in  its  biding 
place,  the  Professor  thought  be  would  be  even 
with  tbe  boys,  and  repeated  entirely  from 
memory  seventy  one  verses  from  one  of  the 
longest  chapters  in  tbe  Gospel  of  Luke.  He 
spoke  with  great  deliberation,  taking  very 
much  more  time  than  was  usually  allotted  to 
Bible  reading.  The  students  found  that  Dr. 
Smith  was  too  much  for  them,  and  suspended 
further  operations.  Not  a  word  was  said,  but 
the  Bible  reappeared  the  next  day  on  the  desk. 


ALL-AROUND  CHRISTIANS. 

Harpers’  Bazar  gives  this  Text  for  Thought : 

Tommy— Mamma,  I  wish  you  were  interested 
in  Foreign  Missions.” 

Mamma— “Why!” 

Tommy — “Cos  Billy  Barlow’s  mamma  is, 
and  she  doesn’t  notice  when  Billy  docs 
naughty  things.” 

There  are  far  too  many  Christians  who  leave 
some  of  tbe  moat  sacred  duties  in  every  day 
life  to  take  care  of  themselves,  while  they  do 
some  great  work  in  the  outside  world.  It 
may  be  good  work  for  the  Master,  but  if  the 
nearest  and  dearest  dutes  God  has  given  us  to 
do  are  lost  sight  of,  we  are  not  all  around 
Christians. 

The  mother  who  neglects  the  best  welfare 
of  her  children  to  do  missionary  work  for  the 
Master,  we  greatly  fear  does  not  have  His 
approval.  The  tie  of  motherhood  is  a  most 
sacred  one.  “Each  mother  ia  an  historian. 
She  writes  not  the  history  of  empires  or  na¬ 
tions  on  paper,  but  she  writes  her  own  history 
on  the  imperishable  mind  of  ber  child.  That 
tablet  and  that  history  will  remain  indelible 
when  time  shall  be  no  more.  The  thought 
should  weigh  on  tbe  mind  of  every  mother, 
and  render  ber  deeply  circumspect,  prayerful, 
and  faithful  in  ber  solemn  work  of  training 
up  her  children  for  heaven  and  immortality.” 

The  true  Christian  mother,  who  fulfills  her 
duties  to  ber  husband  aud  children,  and  sees 
that  her  home  is  filled  with  good  influences, 
its  wisdom  always  opening  toward  heaven,  is 
doing  the  most  important  duty  tbe  Master 
has  put  in  ber  hands.  Thrice  blessed  is  she  if 
she  can  do  this  and  have  time  and  strength 
to  give  to  tbe  outside  work  of  the  Master  too. 
But  to  let  Billy  go  and  do  what  pleases  him, 
with  no  regard  for  right,  and  no  training  of  a 
religious  nature,  except  in  a  general  way,  to 
do  work  for  the  Master  in  what  may  be  in  her 
eyes  a  grander  field,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
Christ’s  teachings.  The  mother  has  the  best 
opportunity  of  all  others  to  impress  her  chil¬ 
dren  with  those  spiritual  characteristics  which 
induce  to  consistent  Christian  living. 

Many  a  mother  whose  home  duties  kept  her 
from  taking  part  in  tbe  great  outside  Chris¬ 
tian  service  which  is  making  tbe  world  better, 
feels  discouraged  many  times  because  others 
are  doing  what  she  has  not  tbe  time  to  do. 
But  let  such  mothers  remember  this  law  in 
Israel:  “As  bis  part  is  that  goetb  down  to 
battle,  so  shall  bis  part  be  that  tarryetb  by 
the  stuff  ” 

The  all  around  Christian  mother  is  the  one 
who  faithfully  performs  tbe  most  sacred  duties 
of  home-life  first,  as  unto  the  Lord. 

And  not  only  are  we  in  need  of  all  around 
Christian  mothers,  but  of  all  around  Christians 
of  every  age  and  station  in  life.  The  young 
girl  who  is  always  enthusiastic  in  tbe  service 
of  her  Lord  in  church  work,  but  who  leaves 
a  sick  mother  to  suffer  during  her  absence, 
or  puts  additional  burdens  on  those  who  are 
dearest  to  her,  to  fill  her  part  of  duty  in  re¬ 
ligious  work,  is  not  an  all-around  Cbristain. 
Tbe  young  man  who  chafes  over  his  occupa¬ 
tion  in  life,  because  it  is  not  to  his  liking, 
and  does  not  put  heart  in  his  work,  neglecting 
bis  employers’  ioterestp,  although  he  may 
pray  and  speak  to  edification  in  meetings,  yet 
he  is  not  an  all  around  Christian. 

In  our  occupations,  whatever  they  may  be, 
we  are  told  to  do  our  work  as  unto  the  Lord. 
Wherever  He  has  placed  us,  whether  at  the 
carpenter’s  bench  or  behind  the  desk  in  tbe 
counting  house,  or  on  the  farm,  if  we  are  all- 
around  Cbristains,  we  shall  do  our  work  to  the 
beet  of  our  ability.  A  person  was  asked  about 
tbe  standing  of  a  man  be  was  about  to  deal 
with,  and  this  was  the  answer  he  received; 
“He  is  all  right  God  ward,  but  all  wrong  msn- 
ward.”  Tbe  meaning  of  this  answer  was  that 
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the  man  was  prominent  in  the  prayer-meet¬ 
ings  and  church  work,  but  he  was  not  relia¬ 
ble  in  business.  Not  that  be  meant  to  be  dis 
'honest,  but  be  was  not  a  practical  Christian. 
He  did  not  worry  over  debts.  He  did  not  value 
the  worth  of  an  honest,  honorable,  upright 
business  character. 

There  is  nothing  that  injures  the  cause  of 
■Christ  more  than  slackness  and  unreliability 
among  those  who  profess  His  name.  If  being 
Christ’s  followers  will  not  bring  love  and  sun¬ 
shine  and  sweetness  into  the  homes,  if  it  will 
not  make  our  word  as  good  as  our  bond  in 
business  life,  then  we  have  not  the  Spirit  cf 
Christ.  What  a  stumbling-block  to  the  cause 
of  our  Master  is  our  neglect  of  a  faithful  ful 
fillment  of  the  every  day  duties  of  life. 

Our  daily  lives,  as  father,  mother,  son, 
daughter,  sister,  or  brother,  has  a  power  that 
we  do  not  alwavs  •stimate  as  highly  as  we 
should,  to  show  how  much  of  the  true  spirit 
of  Christ  we  have.  And  in  business  life,  bow 
many  a  young  man  first  entering  on  bis  duties 
as  a  wage  earner,  has  been  surprised  to  see 
bow  lax  about  true  uprig.htn«sa  some  of  the 
men  he  thought  above  reproach  have  proved 
to  be  in  financial  dealings.  These  are  not  the 
"little  things”  of  life.  They  are  called  so,  but 
in  their  influence  for  good  or  evil  they  are 
mighty  forces.  Why  should  not  "Holiness 
unto  the  Lord”  be  written  upon  all  the  details 
of  our  family  duties,  and  in  our  business 
transactions  of  every  kind.  To  be  an  all 
around  Christian  we  must  consider  those  near 
tst  duties  as  the  most  important  ones.  "We 
attract  hearts  by  the  Christian  qualities  we 
display;  we  retain  them  by  the  qualities  w e 
possess.”  Susan  Teall  Perry. 


CHUCK. 

Chuck  is  a  pet  squirrel  which  her  owner, 
Mr.  Burroughs,  describes  in  this  way: 

We  are  obliged  to  let  her  run  loose  in  the 
house,  for  when  shut  up,  she  squeals  and 
chatters  and  rattles  her  cage  so  we  can’t  en¬ 
dure  it.  From  one  piece  of  mischief  to  an¬ 
other  as  fast  as  she  can  go,  she  requires  con¬ 
stant  watching.  She  knows  what  is  forbidden 
very  well,  for  if  I  chance  to  look  at  her  after 
she  has  been  up  to  mischief,  she  quickly  drops 
down  flat,  spreads  her  tail  over  her  back, 
looking  all  the  time  so  very  innocent  that  she 
betrays  herself.  If  I  go  towards  her,  she 
springs  on  my  back,  where  I  cannot  reach  her 
to  whip  her.  She  never  bites  me,  but  when 
others  tease  her  she  is  very  cross.  It  is  no 
slight  matter  to  be  bitten  by  a  squirrel’s  sharp 
teeth.  Knowing  that,  the  other  members  cf 
the  family  are  afraid  of  her.  She  amuses 
herself  by  putting  nuts  in  their  shoes,  down 
their  necks,  or  in  their  hair,  then  standing 
guard,  so  that  if  they  remove  the  nuts  she 
fiies  at  them.  Chuck  claims  all  the  nuts  and 
candy  that  comes  into  the  bouse ;  gets  into 
my  pockets  and  carries  off  the  nuts  in  them 
as  fast  as  she  can.  She  has  a  wonderful  mem¬ 
ory,  for  she  never  forgets  where  she  puts 
them. 

She  had  the  misfortune  to  have  two  inches 
of  her  tail  cut  off  by  being  caught  in  the 
door,  which  made  it  too  short  to  be  used  for 
wiping  her  face ;  it  would  slip  out  of  her 
bands,  making  her  stamp  her  feet  with  im¬ 
patience.  By  experimenting,  she  found  that 
by  backing  up  in  a  corner  it  was  prevented 
from  slipping  out  of  her  reach.  Have  had 
her  in  our  house  five  years. 

One  of  my  neighbors  got  a  young  squirrel, 
80  young  that  it  required  milk,  so  they  got  a 
small  nursing  bottle  for  it  Until  that  squir¬ 
rel  was  over  a  year  old,  whenever  he  got 
hungry  he  would  get  bis  bottle  and  sit  and 
hold  it  up  as  if  be  thought  that  quite  tie 
|)roper  way  for  a  squirrel  to  obtain  his  nour¬ 
ishment. 


The  Log  of  the  Ladv  Grev. 

BY  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Potatoes  and  Burnt  Feathers 

Rick  had  bis  wish ;  they  did  not  get  off  on 
Monday.  The  wind  was  blowing  almost  a  gale 
by  morning,  and  "dead  ahead,”  as  the  Cap¬ 
tain  said,  "now  that  they  were  ready  co  start 
for  home.”  It  would  be  very  disagreeable,  if 
not  positively  dangerous,  to  try  to  beat  across 
the  Sound  in  the  teeth  of  such  a  blow. 

Though  the  mammas  looked  a  little  anxious, 
the  boys  joyfully  agreed  that  it  was  by  no 
means  an  "ill  wind”  which  blew  them  the 
good  luck  of  another  day  on  the  island.  They 
rowed  ashore  in  the  best  of  spirits,  taking 
Louie  and  Una  with  them,  and  carrying  their 
gun,  besides  a  store  of  potatoes  and  ship  bis¬ 
cuit  for  future  reference 

Such  fun  as  they  had  I  They  built  sand 
forts  and  stormed  them  with  shells,  Tom  and 
Una  against  Louie  and  Rick.  They  dug  wells 
and  made  canals,  and  sent  sticks  and  shells 
from  port  to  port,  laden  with  sand  and  bits  of 
seaweed.  Rick  saw  plenty  of  good  shots,  and 
as  he  never  used  his  gun  when  the  girls  were 
about,  he  and  Tom  presently  marched  off  in 
search  of  game  for  dinner,leaving  Louie  to  play 
with  Mary  Jane  and  Victoria,  and  Una  curled 
up  under  an  umbrella,  with  her  notebook  and 
silver  pencil,  intent  on  the  Log  of  the  Lady 
Grey,  which  had  been  rather  neglected  of  late. 
They  were  in  full  view  of  the  yacht,  and 
therefore  perfectly  safe,  and  as  the  boys  went 
away  they  waved  their  bats  to  the  two  mam¬ 
mas,  who  were  sitting  under  the  awning, 
reading  aloud  and  working  by  turns,  and 
watching  their  children  all  the  lime. 

The  boys  bad  hardly  gone  a  dozen  rods  when 
they  spied  a  number  of  little  "sand  peeps” 
running  about  in  the  edge  of  the  surf.  RicJt 
fired  and  brought  down  two,  which  Tom, 
rushing  into  the  water  shoes  and  all,  brought 
out  in  triumph.  This  was  a  fine  opening  of 
the  campaign,  and  the  boys  trudged  on  in 
high  spirits. 

"I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  Tom  after  a  few 
moments,  "my  shoes  and  stockings  don’t 
feel  very  nice,  and  I  don’t  suppose  they  will 
be  improved  by  wading.  I  vote  we  take  ’em 
off  and  leave  ’em  here  till  we  come  back.” 

“I  vote  we  do,”  agreed  Rick. 

“Now  we’re  ready  for  anything,”  said  Tom, 
looking  with  satisfaction  at  their  bare  legs 
and  feet.  "I’d  like  to  see  the  bird  that  could 
get  away  from  us  now.” 

“Bangl”  went  Rick’s  gun  by  way  of  re¬ 
sponse.  A  seagull  sailing  above  the  water  on 
the  lookout  for  dinner  was  the  mark,  and 
down  it  came,  lighting  upon  the  crest  of  an 
incoming  wave,  which  Tom  rushed  excitedly 
to  meet. 

"That  was  a  dandy  shot,  Rick!”  he  ex 
claimed,  as  be  came  back  panting.  "1  wish 
mamma  had  seen  it!” 

Rick  looked  back.  A  flutter  of  white  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  from  the  Lady  Grey  waved  congrat¬ 
ulations  to  him,  and  he  walked  on  with  a 
proud  step,  while  Tom  pattered  nimbly  at  his 
side. 

The  luck  was  not  quite  so  good  after  that. 
Two  or  three  birds  were  carried  away  by  the 
waves,  and  once  or  twice  Rick  missed  his 
aim,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  high  wind.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  be  did  very  well,  and  by  the 
time  it  was  noon  by  the  little  silver  watch 
which  was  bis  last  birthday  present,  they  bad 
quite  game  enough  for  dinner. 

"We  must  go  back  now,”  said  Rick  "you 
know  we  promised  Una  to  come  back  at 
twelve.” 

They  turned  back  accordingly,  and  retraced 


their  steps  along  the  beach.  Suddenly  Tom 
dropped  the  birds  and  started  off  on  a  run. 

"Hillol  What’s  upt”  asked  Rick,  and  then 
he,  too,  began  to  run.  Tom  had  the  start, 
and  Kick  was  encumbered  with  his  gun;  but 
it  was  not  many  minutes  before  both  the 
boys  were  scrambling  about  in  the  water 
after  the  shoes  and  stockings,  which  had  been 
reached  by  the  rising  tide. 

"Only  three  shoes!”  sputtered  Tom,  spitting 
out  a  mouthful  of  salt  water.  "Hurrah!  there 
comes  the  fourth  !  Look  out.  Rick  !”  for  Rick 
bad  rushed  to  capture  the  truant,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  even  on  this  sheltered  side  of 
the  island  wind  and  tide  together  had  made 
the  waves  very  high.  He  brought  back  the 
shoe  in  triumph,  however. 

“How  many  stockings?”  ho  asked. 

"Only  two,  one  of  yours  and  one  of  mine. 
No  matter,  there  are  plenty  more  on  the  Lady 
Grey.” 

“Here  comes  another!”  cried  Rick,  as  a 
spent  wave  left  one  at  their  very  feet.  “Now 
maybe  — ” 

"You’d  better  look  out  for  your  gun!” 
shouted  Tom,  and  as  Rick  rushed  back  and 
caught  it  up,  he  added,  "and  the  birds!”  and 
flew  to  their  rescue. 

He  was  just  in  time,  and  came  back  laugh¬ 
ing  and  out  of  breath, .holding  up  bis  booty. 

"I  was  too  much  for  old  Neptune  that  time,” 
said  he. 

"He’s  got  my  stocking,  though,”  said  Rick. 
“Number  four  didn’t  come  back.” 

"Let  him  keep  it,  then,”  said  Tom  with 
another  burst  of  laughter;  “let  him  put  it 
on  and  go  dance  with  the  mermaids !” 

This  idea  tickled  them  both  so  much  that 
they  rolled  on  the  sand  in  a  convulsion  of 
merriment,  after  which  they  picked  up  their 
traps  and  walked  back  soberly  enough,  to  join 
the  girls. 

"What  have  you  been  doing?”  cried  Louie, 
running  to  meet  them.  "You  are  all  over 
sand.” 

"Besting  Neptune,”  said  Tom.  "But  just 
see  here !”  and  he  held  up  the  birds. 

Louie  clapped  her  hands.  Una  examined 
them  carefully,  and  said,  "Good  boys!” 

"Now  let’s  cook  ’em,”  said  Tom.  "I’m  as 
hungry  as  a  wolf.” 

"  We  must  look  for  wood  to  make  a  fire 
first,”  said  Una. 

There  was  plenty  of  driftwood  on  the  beach, 
and  Rick  had  matches  in  bis  pocket.  Very 
soon  a  fine  fire  was  blazing. 

"We  can  roast  the  potatoes  in  the  ashes,” 
said  Una,  “but  how  can  we  cook  the  birds?” 

“The  same  way,”  answered  Rick. 

“Put  ’em  in,  feathers  and  all,”  added  Tom. 

“Feathers!”  said  Louie.  “They  aren’t  good, 
I  know.” 

"You  pull  off  the  feathers  when  they’re 
done,”  answered  Tom.  "That’s  the  way, 
isn’t  it,  Rick?” 

"That’s  the  way  in  story  books,”  answered 
Rick,  "and  we  will  try  it,  at  any  rate. 

"It’ll  take  80  long,”  ssid  Louie,  when  the 
dinner  bad  been  fairly  set  a-cooking.  "I  shall 
starve  to  death  before  it’s  done.” 

"So  shall  I,” 'said  Tom  ;  "I’m  most  starved 
a’ready.  ” 

"Let  Una  tell  us  a  story  to  make  the  time 
seem  short,”  suggested  Rick. 

"I’m  too  hungry  to  think  up  a  story,”  said 
Una,  laughing.  "You  don’t  suppose  you  are 
the  only  folks  with  appetites,  do  you?” 

“Read  to  us.  then,”  said  Rick.  "Read  us 
the  Log  of  the  Lady  Grey.  You’ve  done  a  lot 
more  of  it,  haven’t  you?” 

“Very  well,”  said  Una,  drawing  out  her 
notebook.  "Only  some  one  must  watch  the 
cooking  while  I  read.” 

"I’ll  watch  it,”  said  Tom.  "I’m  too  hungry 
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to  forget  it,  however  iuteresting  the  Log  may 
be.” 

They  all  sat  down  on  the  sand,  Tom  with 
his  face  toward  the  Are,  and  Una  read : 

“Made  mouth  of  river  by  sundown.  Camped 
out  on  deck  all  night.  Next  morning  ran 
across  the  sound  with  a  stiff  breeze— isn’t  that 
what  sailors  say,  a  stiff  breeze?”  she  asked, 
interrupting  herself. 

“You’d  better  say,  ‘a  capful  of  wind,’  if  you 
want  to  be  sailor-like,”  said  Tom. 

“But  it  was  a  great  deal  more  than  a  capful, 
Tom,”  remonstrated  Louie.  “7  should  say  a 
barrel  full,  or  a  bucket  full,  at  least.” 

Everybody  laughed,  and  Una  read  on: 

“Made  port  of  Portsmouth  with  help  of  two 
stevedores— is  that  what  they  call  them?” 

“That’s  right  enough,”  said  Rick,  “only  I 
don’t  see  the  use  of  putting  them  into  our 
Log.  We  didn’t  ask  them  to  help,  and  Cap 
tain  and  we  could  have  worked  her  in,  easy 
enough.” 

A  strong  smell  of  burning  feathers  attracted 
their  attention,  just  as  Tom’s  mouth  was  open 
to  make  reply. 

“Pile  on  more  ashes  I”  cried  Rick,  rushing 
toward  the  fire.  Tom  scooped  under  the  coals 
and  scraped  up  ashes  as  fast  as  be  could. 

“They’re  all  right,”  he  pronounced,  after 
careful  examination.  “It  doesn’t  hurt  to 
burn  the  feathers  a  little,  nor  the  claws. 

“If  it  doesn’t  make  them  taste  smoky,” 
said  Una. 

“Pretty  hunter  you’d  make,  if  you  mind 
that!”  retorted  Tom. 

“We  must  get  some  more  wood,”  said  Una; 
and  for  a  time  they  were  all  busy  over  the 
fire. 

“Oh,  I’m  awfully  hungry  !”  exclaimed  Louie. 
“Don’t  you  think  they  are  most  done?” 

Rick  poked  into  the  ashes  and  brought  out 
a  potato,  very  black  and  cindery,  but  quite 
ready  to  crack  open. 

“ Done  1”  he  pronounced.  “Now  Louie!” 

“Let’s  have  chips  for  plates,”  suggested 
Una.  It  did  not  take  long  to  find  four  nice 
clean  chips  ;  then  Rick  scooped  the  dinner  out 
of  the  ashes  and  divided  it  impartially. 

They  burned  their  fingers  a  dozen  times 
pulling  off  the  hot  feathers  and  “trying”  the 
potatoes,  but  every  accident  only  made  them 
laugh  the  more.  If  they  had  been  critical 
they  might  have  found  the  flavor  of  burnt 
feathers  rather  strong,  and  perhaps  they 
might  have  desired  a  smaller  proportion  of 
Band  and  ashes  with  their  food ;  but  they 
were  not  critical,  and  hunger  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  sauce,  as  it  has  been  in  many  other 
cases.  Their  shouts  of  merriment  rang  over 
the  water,  reaching  even  to  the  two  mammas 
upon  the  Lady  Grey,  and  making  them  happy 
in  sympathy. 

“Such  merry  hearted  children!”  said  Mam¬ 
ma  D. ,  smiling. 

“Their  merry  hearts  are  more  of  a  blessing 
to  them  than  they  imagine,”  said  Mamma  H. 

“They  are  packing  up  to  come  home,”  re¬ 
marked  Captain  Hamilton,  laying  down  his 
pipe  and  standing  up  to  watch  them. 

Very  soon  the  dory  came  dancing  over  the 
waves,  the  boys  bending  to  the  oars  with  all 
their  might,  for  wind  and  tide  were  strong 
against  them.  To  the  two  mammas,  watch¬ 
ing  them  from  the  Lady  Grey,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  little  danger,  and  once  Mamma  H. 
could  not  restrain  an  exclimation  of  terror  as 
a  wave  broke  over  the  little  craft. 

“They’re  all  right,”  said  Captain  Hamilton 
reassuringly.  “Them  boys  know  how  to 
handle  oars  right  smart  ”  Yet  be  took  off  his 
coat  and  put  one  foot  on  the  gunwale,  as  if  all 
ready  to  spring  into  the  water,  if  need  should 
be. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


A  REALIZED  DREAM. 

In  the  Cumniington  churchyard,  far  up 
among  the  Berkshire  Hills,  in  Massachusetts, 
is  a  church  which  is  called  “Cudnor  Church.” 
You  will  not  find  this  church  on  the  map  by 
its  name,  nor  in  any  annual  report,  but 
nevertheless  there  it  stands. 

There  was  a  little  girl  in  this  church,  whose 
name  was  Elsie,  and  on  a  certain  Christmas 
Eve  she  was  in  the  church  along  with  the 
others  dressing  the  church  for  the  Christmas 
services.  Elsie  had  a  bard  time  of  it  with 
her  relations,  because  they  did  not  believe  as 
she  believed.  Her  Uncle  John  and  brother 
Tom  and  Aunt  Cora  used  to  mak  a  great  deal 
of  fun  at  Elsie’s  expense.  Well,  as  I  was  say 
ing,  on  this  Christmas  Eve  they  were  all  in 
church  helping  to  deck  it  with  evergreens  and 
boughs  and  hollyberries.  Elsie’s  Uncle  John 
had  been  having  a  good  laugh  over  a  mistake 
Elsie  bad  made  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 
Her  Uncle  John  bad  asked  Elsie  what  a  mis 
sionary  was  after  one  of  the  missionaries  bad 
held  meetings  in  the  church,  and  Elsie  bad 
replied  that  they  lived  in  the  water  and  ate 
up  little  heathen  children.  But  Elsie  was 
only  four  years  old  when  she  made  this  mis¬ 
take  of  calling  crocodiles  missionaries. 

Her  brother  Tom,  too,  had  a  great  deal  of 
fun  at  Elsie’s  expense,  because  she  bad  said 
that  a  friend  of  ber’s  at  school  had  a  brother 
at  a  boarding  school  in  Maine,  where  he  said 
they  bad  “bears  and  religious  privileges”  in 
their  country. 

But  this  was  not  all,  Elsie’s  Aunt  Cora  did 
not  believe  in  Foreign  Missions,  and  she 
thought  Elsie  was  very  foolish  to  want  to  give 
the  money  of  the  church  to  missions  when 
they  needed  a  new  carpet  in  the  church.  But 
Elsie’s  Sunday  school  class  bad  four  quar 
terly  collections  a  year,  and  the  money  of  this 
class  was  given  to  four  little  heathen  children. 
First  there  was  little  Sing  Paw,  a  Chinese 
girl  in  Shanghai.  Then  there  was  Grebo 
Dick,  an  African  boy  at  the  Cape  Mount 
school  at  Cape  Palmas,  in  Africa.  Hans  Lit- 
tleman  was  an  Esquimaux  boy.  He  was  the 
third  heathen  child  Elsie  and  her  fellow- 
scholars  helped  along.  They  had  heard  of 
him  through  a  speech  from  a  missionary  in 
their  church,  and  they  resolved  to  give  one- 
fourth  of  their  annual  collection  to  this  little 
fellow.  Ben  Hassan  was  their  fourth  heathen 
ward.  He  was  an  Arab  boy  in  Dr.  Jessup’s 
school  in  Beirut,  Syria.  He  bad  the  remain¬ 
ing  fourth  of  Elsie’s  collections. 

Not  content,  however,  with  giving  money 
to  these  children,  and  thinking  no  more  about 
them,  little  Elsie  had  secured  their  photo¬ 
graphs  and  had  them  each  framed  and  bung 
up  on  the  wall  by  the  old  square  pew  where 
her  class  and  their  teacher  sat.  So  it  came  to 
puss  on  this  particular  eve,  while  Uncle 
John  and  brother  Tom  and  Aunt  Cora  bad 
been  trimming  up  the  church  for  the  services, 
little  Elsie  had  been  putting  a  wreath  around 
each  of  these  four  pictures  of  their  little 
heathen  wards. 

But  there  wad  one  thing  Elsie  could  not 
understand.  She  could  not  understand  how 
all  of  a  sudden  she  bad  followed  the  crowd 
and  bad  gone  into  a  garden.  There  was  ever 
so  much  light  all  around,  and  when  she  asked 
the  people  what  it  meant,  they  replied  that 
they  were  all  going  to  meet  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  Paradise,  and  that  this  was  the 
way  to  get  tbeie.  Presently  she  met  little 
Sing  Paw  from  China;  she  knew  her  by  the 
picture.  Then  she  saw  Grebo  Dick  ;  he  was 
running  in  to  meet  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
And  Hans  Littleman  was  hurrying  in  along 
with  the  others,  and  Ben  Hassan  was  waving 
hie  red,  Turkish  fez  cap  with  a  black  tassel  to 
it.  They  were  all  burr}  ing  along  with  the 


others  into  the  light  of  the  beautiful  garden. 
Elsie  could  not  make  it  out. 

“Ob,  I’m  so  glad  we  helped  Sing  Paw  and 
Grebo  Dick  and  Hans  Littleman  and  Ben 
Hassan,”  cried  Elsie.  “But,  dear  me!  Oh, 
where  am  I?” 

“You’ve  been  asleep,  Elsie  dear,”  replied 
her  Aunt  Cora.  You  fell  asleep  on  the  pile  of 
greens  as  you  were  putting  wreaths  around 
those  pictures  of  the  little  heathen  children. 
Do  30U  ever  expect  to  meet  them  in  heaven, 
Elsie?” 

“1  have  met  them  already.  Aunt  Cora,”  re¬ 
plied  Elsie.  “I  have  seen  them  this  very  eve¬ 
ning  in  my  dream.  Some  day  I  will  see  them 
with  my  own  ejes.  ” 

If  we  want  to  realize  our  dreams  in  this 
Christian  life,  we  must  ali  have  three  rules 
in  our  life.  First  of  all,  we  must  have  the 
rule  of  praying.  The  second  rule  is  the  rule 
of  giving  The  third  rule  of  Christian  success 
is  the  rule  of  working.  Let  us  learn  to  do 
something  in  this  world  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  for  our  fellow  men,  and  not  to  get 
into  the  way  of  standing  off  with  our  eye¬ 
glasses  and  criticising  the  Lord’s  hard  work¬ 
ers  and  saying  how  it  ought  to  be  done. — Will¬ 
iam  Wilberforce  Newton  in  “A  Father’s  Bless¬ 
ing.” 


GREAT  POSSIBILITIES. 

Every  act,  every  occupation,  is  full  of  great 
possibilities;  so,  also,  is  every  life,  even  the 
poorest.  There  was  a  little  girl,  an  invalid, 
of  whom  I  once  heard  ;  she  wanted  to  knit 
woolen  comforts  for  the  poor  factory  folks 
who  passed  daily  by  the  window  near  her 
couch,  but  the  hand-movement  was  too  tiring 
for  her,  the  wooden  pins  were  taken  away — 
laid,  as  were  their  tiny  mistress,  “on  the 
shelf.”  Just  at  first  she  fretted;  then  a 
thought  came  to  her:  "I  can’t  work  for  the 
dear,  poor  people,”  she  said,  “but  I  can  smile 
at  them,  and  p’raps  that  will  make  them  feel 
better  when  their  backs  ache.” — Mary  Hamp¬ 
den. 


PAPER  DOLES. 

Though  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  Miss  Mar¬ 
guerite  McDonald  of  Washington  is  perhaps 
the  cleverest  paper-doll  designer  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  pretty  toys 
a  large  field  of  labor  is  presented  for  people 
with  a  good  eye  for  color.  When  a  little- 
child,  Marguerite  showed  attietic  ability,  and 
long  before  she  was  out  of  short  dresses  had 
turned  out  a  great  number  of  beautiful  de¬ 
signs,  chiefly  of  paper  dolls.  She  was  only 
thirteen  years  old  when  some  of  these  fell 
under  the  notice  of  one  of  the  largest  art-pub¬ 
lishing  firms  in  the  country.  The  firm  was 
so  pleased  with  the  artistic  quality  and  origi¬ 
nal  character  of  her  work,  that  an  offer  was 
promptly  made  to  her  for  it,  and  the  little  girl 
found  that  her  play  bad  become  profitable. 


JUST  AS  GOOD. 

Th“re’8  nothing  so  good,  It  seems  to  me. 

As  a  good  little  boy,  unless  it  be 
A  good  little  girl  as  good  as  he. 

—The  Youth's  Companion. 


SOMEBODY'  AND  NOBODY. 

These  verses  were  written  about  a  little 
girl  in  Canada,  who  through  a  cold  winter 
used  to  go  every  day  from  her  beautiful  home 
to  visit  an  old  sick  woman  who  was  very  poor  t 
“Somebody”  came  to  see  “Nobod)”  once; 

“Nobody” 's  poor,  you  know, 

And  “Nobody”  's  old  and  “Nobody” 's  sad, 

So  “Somebody”  c  ime  through  the  snow. 

“Nobody” 's  days  are  a  little  dark. 

Like  autumn  days  with  rain: 

When  “Somebody”  came  it  was  sunshine  flowers* 
Which  glistened  and  gleamed  again. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“How  little  the  burden  of  the  sheep  wander 
ing  without  a  shepherd  is  really  home  in  the 
faith  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  will  in  an 
ewer  to  prayer,  send  forth  the  laborers,  and 
in’tbe  solemn  conviction  that  without  this 
prayer,  fields  ready  for  reaping  will  be  left  to 
perish.  And  yet  it  is  so.  So  wonderful  is  the 
surrender  of  His  work  into  the  hands  of  His 
Church,  so  dependent  has  the  Lord  made 
Himself  on  them  as  His  body,  through  whom 
alone  Hie  work  can  be  done,  so  real  is  the 
power  which  the  Lord  gives  His  people  to  ex¬ 
ercise  in  heaven  and  earth,  that  the  number 
of  the  laborers  and  the  measure  of  the  harvest 
does  actually  depend  upon  their  prayer.” — 
Rev.  Andrew  Murray. 

I.AS  CRUCES. 

This  town  is  located  in  Southern  New  Mex 
ico,  twenty-four  hours  south  of  Trinidad,  in 
Colorado. 

It  must  present  a  monotonous  outline,  the 
adobe  houses  being  colorless,  and  almost  uni¬ 
formly  one  story  high,  with  a  level,  unbroken 
«ky-line.  St.  Genevieve  is  the  patron  saint  of 
the  town,  as  it  was  founded  on  the  day  cele¬ 
brated  in  her  honor.  It  received  the  name, 
“The  Crosses,”  because  of  many  little  heaps 
of  stones  which  the  Mexicans  found  here,  eur 
mounted  by  rude  crosses  marking  the  last 
resting  place  of  weary  travellers  who  bad 
fallen  by  the  wayside  in  this  desert. 

A  tourist  describes  the  illumination  of  this 
place  in  the  evening,  by  lighted  candles  placed 
in  paper  bags  upon  the  fiat  roofs,  there  being 
in  the  bags  enough  sand  to  distend  them  and 
to  steady  each  candle.  When  these  were 
lighted  “they  gleamed  out  with  a  soft  and 
mellow  radiance  through  the  paper  shields. 
The  town  stretches  away  perhaps  more  than 
a  mile  in  its  farthest  direction,  and  the  long 
lines  of  light,  soft  and  coloreless,  like  the 
place  itself,  were  indescribably  beautiful  and 
harmonious.  ” 

Mrs.  Granger  and  her  daughter  have  here 
sustained  a  school  for  seven  years ;  in  labors 
abundant,  and  in  the  face  of  priestly  opposi 
tion, although  encouraged  because  “everywhere 
received  among  the  Mexican  people  with  the 
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greatest  respect  and  kindness.”  This  is  owing 
greatly  to  Cbristlike  services  rendered  in  the 
homes  in  time  of  illness  and  sorrow. 

Mrs.  Granger  wrote:  “This  is  a  bard  field 
to  labor  in,  the  climate  is  so  enervating,  the 
heat  so  great.  This  minute  it  is  116  degrees 
in  the  shade.  Then  the  ignorance  and  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  people,  also  being  on  the  border 
of  a  foreign  country,  with  all  its  superstition 
and  prejudices  against  Protestants,  makes 
the  work  very  trying  indeed.  We  have  five 
classes  in  Sunday-school,  well  attended  even 
these  hot  Sundays.  I  have  many  calls  for 
Spanish  Bibles.” 

Miss  Granger  says:  “I  have  a  pathetic  story 
to  tell  of  one  of  our  pupils,  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
who  was  anxious  to  unite  with  the  church 
She  has  been  in  the  school  four  years,  and 
has  attended  the  church  services  for  three 
years.  When  she  expressed  a  desire  to  unite 
with  us,  her  parents,  who  are  strong  Cath¬ 
olics,  opposed  it  bitterly.  Of  course  she  was 
compelled  to  yield,  as  she  was  so  young.  I 
feared  they  would  take  her  from  school  and 
forbid  her  attending  church,  Sunday  school, 
or  Christian  Endeavor  meetings,  but,  strange 
to  say,  they  have  not  done  so.  I  am  sure  the 
child  is  an  earnest  Christian,  and  wiil  remain 
firm.  I  sometimes  think  she  will  be  the 
means  used  to  bring  the  entire  family  to 
Christ.  We  ask  your  prayers  that  this  work 
may  prosper,  which  is  doubly  important  be 
caus  it  is  so  near  to  old  Mexico.” 

Miss  Granger  reports  extended  work,  the 
organization  of  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society ; 
at  the  time  of  its  organization  she  did  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  another  society  in 
the  territory. 

The  school  has  received  great  favor  from 
the  people ;  it  has  been  overfiowing,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  native  evangelist  keeping 
up  the  services  devolved  upon  those  earnest 
workers.  In  extremely  warm  weather,  and 
the  school  so  full,  is  it  strange  that  the  weary 
teacher  should  say  at  the  close  of  one  day’s 
work:  “I  am  too  tired  to  think?”  With  joy 
they  report  spiritual  awakening,  conversions, 
an  earnest  desire  for  Bible  knowledge. 

Lessons  in  Christian  citizenship  are  instilled, 
as  when  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  pic¬ 
nic,  participated  in  by  nearly  a  hundred  peo¬ 
ple,  the  procession  was  led  by  the  stars  and 
stripes  as  well  as  by  the  Mexican  fiag.  The 
offering  of  the  children  for  Children’s  Day 
amounting  to  four  dollars,  was  large,  consid¬ 
ering  the  poverty  of  the  people.  In  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  there  are  classes,  not  only  of  chil¬ 
dren,  but  of  men  and  women  also.  On  all 
occasions  these  faithful  and  trusted  friends 
are  consulted  even  to  giving  a  baby  a  Bible 
name. 

Again  we  have:  “The  moral  infiuence  of 
the  schools  have  permeated  the  homes,  and 
the  leaven  at  work  there  is  something  in 
which  to  rejoice  and  from  which  will  be 
reaped  a  glorious  harvest.” 

Then  comes  the  news  of  a  blessed  revival 
and  twenty  additions  to  the  church.  These 
good  women  have  not  been  without  heavy 
trials  and  discouragements.  One  wrote:  “A 
timid  woman  could  not  live  here,  but  I  am 
not  afraid.”  But  their  joy  abounds  as  God’s 
precious  Word  is  sought  and  studied  by  these 


benighted  people,  and  as  souls  are  won  for 
Christ. 

Again,  Miss  Granger  writes :  “Hoping  that 
you  will  not  fail  to  remember  this  work  in 
your  prayers.”  The  new  pastor  sent  to  them 
in  January,  the  Rev.  M.  Brise,  has  organized 
cottage  prayer  meetings,  to  be  held  twice  a 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  more  thorough  Bible 
study.  “He  is  an  American,  but  has  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Spanish  language,  having  worked 
in  Mexico  some  years.  The  cottage  meetings 
may  be  the  means  of  doing  a  world  of  good, 
for  many  will  attend  meetings  at  a  friend’s 
house  who  would  not  think  of  entering  the 
doors  of  a  church.  We  were  three  months 
without  a  pastor,  keeping  up  the  regular  ser¬ 
vices. 

Mrs.  Granger  says:  “We have  frequent  calls 
for  Spanish  Bibles  from  those  who  attend  our 
church  services  regularly,  and  who  show  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  Our  interesting  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  meets  every  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
church  is  always  full,  and  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
see  Bibles  in  the  bands  of  these  people,  look¬ 
ing  up  texts  and  verses.  We  have  been  pray¬ 
ing  for  a  special  outpouring  of  God’s  Holy 
Spirit  upon  this  people.  Will  you  not  unite 
with  us  in  these  prayers?”  H.  E.  B. 


WOMEN'S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

August  is  our  month  for  prayer  for  Korea, 
and  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman  gives  splendid 
material  to  prepare  for  the  mid-summer  meet¬ 
ings.  Perhaps  August  is  the  month  which 
more  frequently  than  any  other  omits  the 
missionary  meeting.  Even  in  the  churches 
where  only  one  or  two  meetings  are  omitted, 
those  two  are  July  and  August;  or  even  if  the 
meeting  is  held,  its  attendance  is  likely  to  be 
the  smallest  of  the  year.  We  hope  the  coun¬ 
try  or  suburban  societies  whose  best  work  is 
done  in  the  summer  will  remember  what  a 
special  burden  rests  upon  them,  and  that  the 
scattered  members  of  our  Auxiliaries  every¬ 
where  will  remember  the  year  book  and  not 
forget  Korea  in  prayer.  One  missionary, 
writing  of  our  March  meeting  at  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  says  rather  pathetically,  “I  am  glad 
Korea  succeeded  in  getting  the  March  prayer¬ 
meeting.  Compared  with  China  and  India  I 
think  we  have  been  neglected.” 

That  was  an  interesting  item  that  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler,  who  has  charge  of  the  Boys’  School  at 
Seoul,  Korea,  gave  of  the  building  of  the 
church  at  Seoul  last  year.  He  said :  Besides 
giving  liberally  of  their  small  means,  some  of 
them  carrying  wood  ashes  off  the  ditches  and 
selling  it  to  make  money,  the  boys  worked 
hard  during  play  hours  at  preparing  the  site 
and  carrying  building  matetials  —  no  small 
item  in  the  cost.  When  the  roof  beams  were 
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laid  with  ceremonies  corresponding  to  our 
laying  of  the  cornerstone,  and  the  exercises 
were  finished,  one  of  the  boys  was  heard  say¬ 
ing  to  the  crowd,  “Now  please  hurry  out;  we 
want  to  get  to  work  again.  ” 

The  work  in  the  hospital  appeals  to  us  most 
strongly,  for  there  are  our  two  representa¬ 
tives,  Dr.  Whiting  and  Miss  Jacobson.  We 
wonder  how  they  are  doing  these  summer 
months,  for  it  was  of  last  June  a  year  ago, 
when  Dr.  Whiting  was  still  so  new  to  the 
work,  that  it  was  reported  that  490  patients, 
the  women,  fell  to  Dr.  Whiting’s  care  in  that 
one  month 

From  Seoul  comes  a  bright  letter  from  Dr. 
Geo'giana  Whiting  herself  to  her  secretary. 
Miss  Hawley,  acknowledging  gratefully  the 
receipt  of  a  medical  book  which  she  had 
wanted,  and  some  money  which  had  been 
given  for  the  hospital.  Of  the  latter  she 
writes:  You  don’t  know  how  glad  we  were 
to  get  it  Miss  Jacobson  and  I  divided  it 
equally  between  us,  that  we  might  each  have 
the  pleasure  of  buying  a  few  needed  articles 
There  are  so  many  things  to  use  it  for  we 
hardly  know  what  to  choose  between.  As 
yet  I  have  not  expended  my  half  for  the  rea 
eon  that  a  box  of  things  for  the  hospital  sent 
from  Philadelphia  will  be  here  in  a  few  days, 
and  I  will  wait  to  see  what  that  contains  be¬ 
fore  deciding.  I  wish  the  donor  had  said  I 
might  spend  it  for  instruments,  and  then  I 
would  have  bought  some  tooth  forceps.  I 
need  some  badly.  I  have  none  for  my  dispen 
sary  at  You  Mot  Kol,  and  cannot  very  well 
borrow  Dr.  Avison’s,  as  he  is  in  his  dispen¬ 
sary  it  the  same  hour,  and  needs  them.  The 
women  think  our  way  of  extracting  teeth  per 
fectly  wonderful.  From  their  faces  and  ac 
tions  you  would  never  imagine  it  hurt  at  all. 
Now  and  then  one  of  them  is  different,  and 
reminds  one  of  American  women. 

Our  Sunday  service,  of  which  I  spoke  some 
time  ago,  is  growing  in  attendance.  Two 
weeks  ago  there  were  forty  in  the  room,  so 
many  that  the  women  could  not  bow  in  prayer 
in  their  usual  manner,  they  were  so  close  to 
gether.  Of  course  many  of  these  had  come 
just  out  of  curiosity,  or,  as  they  express  it, 
“for  sight-seeing,”  and  probably  would  not 
ODme  again.  But  the  number  of  those  who 
are  really  interested  is  gradually  increasing. 
The  number  who  come  to  the  dispensary  ev 
ery  day  always  exceeds  the  number  treated 
medically ;  and  though  I  treat  but  few,  if  I 
can  talk  to  twenty  about  Christ,  I  feel  that  I 
am  doing  what  I  came  out  here  to  do.  Im¬ 
portant  as  the  medical  work  is,  the  most  im 
portant  part  of  my  work  is  witnessing  for 
Christ.  And  I  long  to  be  able  to  speak  freely 
in  their  language  to  them.  Now  my  sentences 
are  very  crude  and  poorly  expressed,  and  only 
a  few  simple  facts  can  1  give  them.  But  a 
year  ago  I  could  not  even  do  that,  so  I  am 
thankful  that  I  can  speak  to  them  at  all  about 
Christ. 

Miss  Bigelow’s  last  letter,  from  Yamaguchi, 
Japan,  says:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ayres  have  just 
returned  from  a  trip  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  where  jinrickashas  were  not,  and 
Mrs  Ayres  had  to  ride  on  a  two  wheeled  cart 
with  little  Dorothea  and  two  Japanese  In  a 
high  wind,  going  down  a  steep  mountain  road, 
with  a  high  precipice  on  one  side,  the  cart 
was  overturned,  fortunately  not  on  the  side 
toward  the  precipice.  Dorothea  was  unhurt, 
bat  the  others  were  more  or  less  bruised. 
There  were  other  most  interesting  details  of 
the  trip,  a  great  deal  of  personal  inconven 
ience,  but  the  people  were  so  glad  to  hear. 
The  evangelist  there  had  written  asking  Mr. 
Ayres  to  come,  saying  that  “the  people  were 
waiting  until  their  necks  were  stretched  out 
like  cranes’  necks" — i  Japanese  proverb.  Even 
unbelieveis  came  night  after  night  with  their 
Bibles  to  study  the  Word  of  God  It  was  won 
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derfully  inspiring  to  hear  of  the  work  among 
those  si  nple  hearted  country  people,  and  it 
makes  one  long  to  go  and  have  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience,  but  it  is  useless  to  think  of  such  a 
thing  unless  one  is  at  home  in  the  language. 
Mr.  Ayres  has  a  fine  accent  Last  summer  a 
near-sighted  woman  who  heard  him  preach 
thought  him  a  Japanese. 

Miss  Bigelow  speaks  of  the  change  of  the 
commencement  time  in  the  girls’  schcol  to 
the  spring  instead  of  June.  This  year  was 
the  first  trial  of  it,  and  was  satisfactory  in 
spite  of  the  hari  work  necessary  t.)  prepare 
for  it.  She  speaks  of  June  as  the  most  trying 
month  there,  being  damp  and  mouldy  besides 
being  warm. 

The  little  paper,  “Indian  Notes,”  published 
monthly  by  our  West  India  mission,  gives  a 
full  account  of  that  May  wedding  in  which 
Miss  McIntosh  of  Panhala  and  the  Rev  Mr. 
Irwin  of  Ratnagiri  were  hardlv  more  inter¬ 
ested  than  the  other  members  of  the  mission, 
whose  part  in  the  ceremony  was  less  impor¬ 
tant.  The  tropical  plants  and  decorations 
were  furnished  by  the  King  of  Kolhapur  and 
Chief  Justice  of  Panhala,  and  the  mission 
house  must  have  looked  lovely ;  while  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  with  the  British  flag,  for 
Miss  McIntosh  is  a  Scot  h  woman,  added  an¬ 
other  testimony  to  the  friendly  relations  with 
the  British  residents.  'There  were  brides 
maivls  and  best  man,  and  Mendelssohn’s  Wed¬ 
ding  March,  and  all  sang  “Come,  Thou  de¬ 
scending  Jesus,"  in  Marathi,  as  they  do  at  the 
native  Christian  marriages,  and  Mr.  Graham 
made  a  little  address  before  performing  the 
ceremony.  The  king’s  chief  steward,  who 
speaks  English,  asket  if  the  address  was  orig 
inal,  as  he  judged  it  must  be  by  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  speaker,  and  also  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  was  quite  up  to  the  times!  But 
he  was  surprised  tba^  no  Sanscrit  was  pro 
nounced  over  the  couple,  as  in  Hindu  mar¬ 
riages.  At  the  deliehtful  reception  and  sup 
per  given  by  Mrs.  Tedford  in  her  bungalow, 
many  toasts  were  drunk— in  cold  water.  At 
seven  o’clock  all  the  native  Christians  came 
in,  shook  hands,  sang  in  Marathi  “Blest  be 
the  tie  that  binds,”  and  then  went  away  af'er 
receiving  each  a  package  of  iia’ive  sweetn  e  ts. 
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EXPRESSION  IN  CHOIR  MUSIC. 

We  pointed  out  recently  some  of  the  mon- 
•trosities  of  *' express  ion”  as  applied  particu¬ 
larly  to  congregational  singing.  There  re¬ 
mains  for  consideration  the  subjects  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  choir  music. 

Probably  the  most  common  fdult  of  a  well 
meaning,  but  insufficiently  trained,  choir¬ 
master  is  the  habit  of  exaggeration.  Piania- 
aimo  effests  are  sung  so  softly  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  heard  at  the  other  end  of  the  church  ; 
crescendo  marks  are  observed  with  a  vengeance. 
Accent  and  sforzando  marks  are  interpreted  by 
tonal  explosions,  until  the  whole  balance  of 
power  is  caricatured  and  ‘the  oomposi  im  be¬ 
comes  a  musicfal  hunchback. 

Misapprehension  of  the  phrasing  is  not  an 
uncommon  fault,  although  a  work  is  more 
often  overphraeed  than  otherwise.  We  have 
beard  standard  and  well  known  works  so  cut 
up  into  fragments  by  an  unwarranted  observ¬ 
ance  of  every  comma,  that  what  was  written 
as  a  strong  melodic  climax,  appeared  abso¬ 
lutely  without  s<  nse. 

It  is  difficult,  in  an  article  without  musical 
examples,  to  give  suggestions  as  to  the  proper 
observance  of  tempo,  dynamic,  and  phrasing 
marks.  Much  depends  cn  the  musical  nature 
of  whoever  interprets  the  music,  for  the  best 
musicians  will  not  agree  on  the  little  details 
of  muscial  interpretation ;  but  we  shall  try  to 
give  a  few  practical  suggestions; 

Tempo,  or  </ie  rafe  o/jKoremenf.— The  approxi¬ 
mate  tempo,  whether  fast,  slow,  or  moderate, 
is  given  in  most  cases  cn  the  music  The 
difficulty  is  in  deciding  on  the  many  gradations 
of  allegro,  a  dagio,  or  moderato,  and  no  musi 
cal  rule  can  be  given.  Perhaps  the  best  is  to 
see  that,  in  a  fast  tempo,  the  most  rapid  notes 
are  not  too  fast,  and  a  slow  tempo,  that  the 
slowest  notes  are  not  too  slow,  the  former  case 
resulting  in  triviality,  the  Utter  in  heaviness 
and  loss  of  rhythm. 

Dynamics,  or  the  shading  of  tones:— Tor  con 
venience,  we  will  divide  the  many  gradations 
of  tone  power  from  softest  to  loudest  by  five 
points,  using  the  usual  abreviations,  pp  ,  p., 
m/. Good  taste  rt'quires  that  shading 
be  done  with  r'ference  to  the  general  tone  of 
the  phrase.  For  instance,  here  is  a  phrase 
which  is  marked  p  We  begin  softly,  and 
soon  we  come  to  the  crescendo  mark,  which, 
a  little  later,  is  followed  by  diminuendo.  To 
increase  the  power  of  this  phrase  from  piano 
to  forte,  and  back  again,  would  be  bad  taste. 
One  or  two  points  wil'  be  quite  enough  to 
give  color.  So  in  regard  to  accents,  the  ac¬ 
cented  tone  should  be  one  or  two  points  louder 
than  the  others. 

Phrasing:— It  is  more  difficult  to  give  sug¬ 
gestions  for  phrat^ing.  Each  case,  if  at  all 
perplexing,  will  have  some  special  conditions 
on  which  the  proper  solution  will  depend. 
Generally  the  text  phrases  will  coincide  with 
the  musical.  Where  the  two  do  not,  judg 
ment  must  be  exercise  \  It  is  well  not  to 
break  a  musi  -al  phrase  by  unnecessary  observ 
ance  of  punctuati<n  marks  in  the  text;  and 
the  sense  of  a  sentence  should  not  be  obscured 
by  stopping  for  breath  at  an  unfortunate  spot 
This  is  continually  done  in  hymn  tunes,  where 
the  word-phrase  does  not  end  with  the  line, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  train  a  congregation  to 
carry  lin^s  over  and  finish  the  sense.  But 
well  writttn  anthems  will  prfsent  this  diffi 
culty  very  seldom,  and  the  choirmster  will 
only  need  to  look  out  for  the  other  conditions 
which  have  just  been  alluded  to 

Choirs  will  naturally  give  .some  expression  to 
their  singing  if  they  will  try  to  think  of  the 
worls  they  sing,  and  sing  them  as  if  they 
really  meant  them— an  1  why  cannot  all  choirs 
mean  what  they  sing? 


CHOIR  AND  CONGREGATION. 

The  Evangelist  has  always  been  an  advocate 
of  both  congregational  and  choir  music,  each 
oce  in  its  proper  place  and  for  its  own  special 
ohject— the  former  for  the  expression,  and  the 
latter  for  the  impression  of  a  religious  senti¬ 
ment.  One  style  is  quite  apt  to  flourish  at  the 
expense  of  the  other,  according  to  local  con¬ 
ditions  ;  but  the  tendency  in  either  direction 
should,  we  think,  be  met  by  special  efforts  in 
the  other.  In  churches  having  fine  choirs, 
the  tendency  is  to  a  preponderance  of  choir 
music.  It  must  be  met  with  a  willingness  to 
sing  on  the  part  of  the  people,  for  unless  the 
people  want  to  sing,  congregational  singing  is 
impossible. 

In  a  sermon,  preached  at  a  festival  in  King’s 
College  Chip^l,  Cambridge,  England,  where 
the  choir  music  is  probably  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Schuttlewortb  says 
in  relation  to  this  matter; 

That  the  music  of  our  Engl  sh  service  is  cot 
merely  or  exclusively  the  share  of  the  choir. 
The  offices  of  the  Piayer  Book  are  constructed 
upon  a  congregational  principle;  and  the  peo 
pie  have  their  appointed  place,  their  share  in 
psalm  and  cantie'e,  their  response  and  anti 
phone.  Artistic  music  of  the  highest  order, 
the  best  work  of  the  best  composers,  rendered 
in  the  best  possible  manner  with  every  aid 
that  art  can  add — this  has  indeed  a  place,  end 
chief  place,  in  the  worship  of  our  sanctuary. 
But  this  is  not,  and  at  present  cannot  be, 
congregational.  It  is  confined  to  trained  and 
disciplined  musicians.  But  room  must  be  left 
for  the  singing  of  those  whose  musical  facult> 
exists,  though  untrained  and  undeveloped ; 
they  are  the  great  majority  of  our  congrega 
tions,  and  the  plain  chants  and  simplo  hymn 
tunes  in  which  they  can  join,  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  indeed,  but  on  no  account  ousted 
by  music  of  the  more  artistic,  or  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  type.  I  have  often  wondered  why  we 
have  not  instituted  occasional  practices  for 
the  congregations.  Many  would  surely  be 
gird  to  remain  after  service  on  a  Sunday  eve 
ning  and  try  over  the  psalms  a  id  canticles 
and  hymns  for  the  succeeding  Sunday  The 
day  might  even  come  when  the  chorals,  so 
largely  introduced  by  Bach  and  Mendelssohn 
in  their  oratorios,  should  be  sung,  as  those 
great  composen  intended,  by  the  people  as 
well  as  by  the  choir.  Let  the  people  assert 
their  right  to  their  part  in  the  music  of  the 
congregation  and  do  their  b  st  to  Larn  so  to 
exercise  that  right  as  to  be  a  joy  and  not  a 
hindrance  anl  an  annoyance  to  their  fellow 
worshippers. 
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not  be  is  dated  from  each  other  in  political  or  commer¬ 
cial  or  monetary  affairs. 

The  Place  of  Taxation  in  Literature  and  History. 
David  a.  Wells. 

A  description  of  tbe  tax  reatilations  of  Switzerland, 
concluding  the  historical  part  of  the  series. 

Science  at  the  Piiiversity  of  Pennsylvania.  Lewis 
ti.  Hakley. 

Copiously  illustrated  with  portraits  of  officers  and 
■with  views  of  butloings. 

Spirit  Writing  and  Speaking  with  Tongues. 
William  R.  Newboi.d 

An  ezamioation  of  these  alleged  powers  in  the  light  of 
scientific  psychology. 

The  Scallop.  Fred  Mather. 

Tells  how  this  rich-fiavored  bivalve  If  gathered  and 
prepared  for  market :  with  many  i. lustrations. 

Other  articles  on  The  St  ne  Forest  of  Florissant  (Illus¬ 
trated);  The  Aim  of  Modern  Educaton;  Early  Years  of 
the  American  Association  (illustrated);  The  Genius  and 
His  Enviroi.ment ;  Epidemics  of  Hjsteiia;  Sketch  of 
William  W.  Mather  (with  portrait). 

Editor’s  Table;  Scientific  Literature;  Fragments  of 
Science.  _ _ 

50  cents  a  number;  85.00  a  year, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


United  States  Trust  Gompan; 

4B  *  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  pale 
Into  Court,  and  Is  antborlzed  to  act  as  gnardlan,  tmstei 
or  ezeentor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
live  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  th< 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Indlvldnah 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  fot 
money. 

John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Tice-Pres 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  ThomeU,  Secretary. 

Leals  O,  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretaiy 

TRUSTEES: 


COLD  *"■>  SILVER  ^QR  acewtsi. 

Everybody  Is  Interested  In  the  money  qnestion .  Few  know  much 
about  it  But  they  want  to.  Waldron’s  new  "HANDBOOK  ON  CUKKENCY  AM)  WEALTH”  tells  all  the  facts 
coficernlng  th-  money  affairs  of  this  and  other  countries.  Price  only  50  centa  Within  the  reach  of  all.  OuLI)  HEN 
AND  SILVER  ME.N  WANT  IT.  Highly  praised  by  Senator  Shei man,  Senator  PcOer,  I’nited  States  (kimmls- 
stoner  of  labor  W’right,  Uradstreeta’,  and  many  o' hers  of  all  parties  Every  vctershould  have  It.  AUKNTS  make 
money  rapidly  by  selling  It,  L.  M.  W.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  writes,  “Took  10  orders  in  ten  minutes  Id  office  of  Board 
of  Trade.  Ordered  2  doz.  and  sold  out  Immediately  on  their  arrival."  G.  J.  G.,  Xenia.  O..  ordered  1  doz.  July  17,  and 
July  20  ordered  9  doz.  more.  Sells  like  hot  cakes  to  men  of  all  parties  who  are  eager  to  get  hold  of  facts  on  the 
money  problem.  Liberal  commisOon.  Send  at  once  tor  particulars.  Outfit  costs  only  ;)0  cents.  Addre.^s 

Agency  DepL,  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  30  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y. 


SAinrEL  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Curriwa, 
Charles  S.  Skitb, 

Wm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orb, 

D.  O. 


William  H.  Mact,  Jb. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Sshwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn. 
Georoe  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astob. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phelps 
Daniel  Lord. 

John  S.  Kennedy. 

Mills. 


DISCREET  PEOPLE 


BAILEY’S  A  REFLECTORS 


compound,  light-spreading,  Silver* 
pintrd  Corrogated  Glass  reflectors.* 
The  most  perfect  light  ever  made 
for  CHURCHES,  Halls,  etc. 


Handsome  designs  for  electric  light,  gas 
hand  oil.  Catalogue  and  price  list  free,  t 

BAILEY  REFLECTOR  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Helpful  Books  for  Elders 

T/ie  Evangelist  has  recently  put  before  the 
^  public  two  vejy  useful  books,  at  a  popular 
price,  on  the  office  and  duties  of  the  Elder  ship. 


WESTERN 

MORTBABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON,  45  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Hms 


8°/o  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valiev  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  15  years’  experience  In  business.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing  loca¬ 
tion  of  lands.  Over  $100,000  Invested.  Not  a  dollar  of  de¬ 
faulted  principal  or  Interest. 

WILLIAM  T.  SODDEB.  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LIFE  ANNUITIES 


They  provide  a  fixed  income  for  life,  and  for  elderly  peo¬ 
ple  yield  double  the  usual  rite  of  interest.  SECURITY 
AB.SOLUTE.  Information  given  and  orders  executed  by 
B.  G.  CARPENTER,  256  Broadway,  New  York. 


DUIRANTEE  TRUST  CO.  Surplus,’ 12,000,000 

B5  CEDAK  STREET,  NEW  Y'OKK. 


THE  FIRST 

of  these  volumes  is  a  cheap  but 
very  neat  edition  of  David  Dick¬ 
son’s  famous  book, 

THE  ELDER  AND 
HIS  WORK/' 

which  has  run  through  fifteen  or 
more  editions  in  Scotland  and 
has  had  a  large  sale  also  in  this 
country.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  most  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive  work  ever  published  on  the 
subject,  and  wherever  read  exerts 
a  very  valuable  influence. 

The  large  edition  published  for 
The  Evangelist  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  copies  now  remain.  The 
price  is  25  cents  for  single  copies, 
$i  for  five  copies,  and  15  cents 
for  copies  in  excess  of  five.  This 
makes  it  practicable  to  supply 
sessions  with  the  work,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  spiritual 
interests  of  a  church. 

THE  SECOND 

of  these  volumes  is  a  reprint  in 
pamphlet  form  of  the  five  nota¬ 
ble  addresses  recently  delivered 
before  the  Presbyterian  Union  of 
New  York  on 

The  Ruling:  Elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church, 

by  Ex-Gov.  Beaver,  Hon.  H.  B. 
Silliman,  Ralph  J.  Prime,  Dr.  A. 
R.  Ledouxand  Robert  H,  Smith. 
These  addresses,  by  thoroughly 
representative  men,  dwell  in  the 
most  helpful  way  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  eldership,  and 
should  be  widely  read  by  office¬ 
bearers  and  all  Presbyterians, 

The  price  is  15  cents  for  single 
copies,  or  10  cents  in  quantities. 

We  send  one  copy  of  both 
books  for  35  cents.  Address 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


We  print  a  few  specimen  orders  to  show 
how  eager  has  been  the  demand  for 
the  book  from  ail  over  the 
country. 


CaBon  City,  Colo.,  March  23, 1886. 

Please  mail  me  twelve  copies  of  ‘‘The  Elder  and  His 
Work,”  for  which  find  enclosed  for  first  five  $1:  seven 
at  15  cents  each,  S1.05;  amount  of  order  herewith,  (2.05. 

S.  H.  ATW'ATER. 

Brevard,  N.  C.,  March  24,  1886. 

I  enclose  money  order  for  SLlo  for  six  copies  of  “The 
Elder  and  His  Work.”  I  want  one  for  each  officer  of 
our  church.  L.  NORTH. 

Lima,  Ohio.  March  2.5, 1886. 

Enclosed  I  send  a  draft  for  $1.20,  for  which  please  send 
six  copies  of  your  tractate  for  the  elders. 

R.  J.  THO.MSON.  Pastor. 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  March  26,  1886. 

Please  find  Inclosed  postal  order  for  five  copies  of 
“The  Elder  and  His  Work.”  G.  R.  DUTTON. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  March  26.  1886. 

Inclosed  please  find  $1.1.5,  for  which  please  forward 
me  six  copies  of  “The  Elder  and  His  Work”  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  our  church  session.  I  am  so  much 
pleased  with  this  little  book,  a  copy  of  which  I  procured 
early  this  winter,  that  I  wish  that  a  copy  of  it  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  elder  in  our  Presbyterian 
Church.  C.  M.  FRISBIE,  Clerk  of  Session. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  March  36, 1886. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  money  order  for  $1.75,  for  which 
please  send  to  my  address  ten  copies  of  “The  Elder  and 
His  Work.”  F.  M.  THOMPSON. 

Manistique.  Mich.,  March  27,  1886. 

Kindly  mail  me  five  copies  of  “The  Elder  and  His 
Work,”  by  Dickson,  for  the  enclosed  check  of  $1. 

J.  D.  MERSEREAU, 

Cortland.  N.  Y.,  March  30, 1886. 

Enclosed  find  $1,  for  which  please  send  me  five  copies 
of  “The  Elder  and  His  Work.”  H.  F.  BENTON. 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  March  31, 1886. 

Please  send  to  my  address  five  copies  of  “The  Elder 
and  His  Work,”  for  which  find  enclosed  check  for  $1 
H.  H.  ALLEN.  Pastor. 

Massillon,  O.,  April  1,  1886. 

Will  you  please  send  me  seven  copies  of  “The  Elder 
and  His  Work,”  for  which  I  send  postal  money  order 
for  $1.30.  CHAS.  B.  HECKMAN. 

Florida,  N.  Y.,  April  1. 1886. 

Enclosed  find  $1,  for  which  please  send  me  the  ‘‘Elder” 
publication  for  my  session.  D.  F.  BONNER. 

Brockport,  N.  Y..  April  6, 1886. 

Please  send  me  five  copies  of  “The  Elder  and  His 
Work,”  for  which  I  enclose  draft. 

EDGAR  BENEDICT. 

Logansport,  Ind..  April  7,  1886. 

Enclosed  find  postoffice  order  for  $1.30,  for  which 
please  send  to  my  address  seven  copies  of  “The  Elder 
and  His  Work.”  D.  P.  PUTNAM. 

Sewickley,  Pa.,  April  11, 1886. 

I  enclose  $2.50,  your  price  for  nine  copies  each  of  Dick¬ 
son’s  “The  Elder  and  His  'Work,”  and  Presbyterian 
Union  Addresses  on  the  Elder,  which  please  send  by 
mail  to  my  address  as  above,  much  obliging 

JOHN  WAY.  JR. 

Geneva.  N.  Y..  April  17,  1886. 

Please  send  me  twenty-four  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
with  the  addresses,  and  twelve  copies  of  “The  Elder  and 
His  Work,”  which  you  have  been  offering  for  several 
weeks.  N.  B.  REMICK. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENKT  M  FIFED,  D.D.,  Editor. 
HENRT  B.  ELLIOT,  Publisher. 


Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $3.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Advbbtisino  Rates,  30  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  In  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Pnut-ttfflee  at  New  York  cut  neamd-clcwe 
mail  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
TUB  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  ...  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Foreign  Mi-sions,  -  -  “  “ 

Churcii  Erectiou,  ...  ••  “ 

Education, . 13'H  Cliestnut  St.,  Phila. 

PubliC“lion  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  *' 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  .  -  .  “  •* 

F’reedujen.  ...  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  :)0  Moiitauk  Klock,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

KSTABL  SUFI)  IX  PIIII.ADKLPHIA.  lS‘2t, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  <1  slltiite.  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  «  here  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evsngeltcal  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
F.xiiense saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  ahliles. 
22711  new  schools  started  in  sn.i;  also  isll  frontier  churches  from 
schools  I  revlousl>  establl  tied  72  vearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  hlessliig.  $2.')  (HI  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Stndy  and  a  library.  ♦siKI  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  lettersdireci  from  missionary  you  aid. 
.s-eud  coutrlhutious  to  E.  P.  BANCliofT,  I  its.  Secretary, 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PltOMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonlt  called  Port  “.Society.”)  Chartered  in  1S19. 
Supimrts  Min  sters  and  Missiouaries  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  8t.,  and  Reading  Room  and  da'iy 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches.  1^ 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attin  led  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tlonaiifes.  Its  work  has  oeeo  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’t .  E.  H  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  .SE.AMEN’S  FRIEND  .SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  Y'ork, 

Incorporated  April,  1833.  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  susiaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  worhl ;  provide.s  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York  ;  puts  lib'aries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  .Vhw  York.  I’uhii-hes  the  SadoiV 
Maanziiie,  the  Seaman'H  Frieiiil,  and  the  Life  /loaf. 
Ja.mes  VV.  Ei.well,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturges,  Treas.,  Key. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.U.,  Secretary. 


THE  CHBI.STIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligions,  social,  bii-iness,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 
.Springfiehl,  Mass. 


THE  FIYE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  chil  'ren  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  ■  ho  aie  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  tiecause  of  toe  House  of  I-  dustry. 

During  IM  existence  more  than  4.5.0(10  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  20,000  have  lived  In  the  house 
Donaiioiis  of  money  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3;;{0  to 4:30  P.  M.:  Sunday-school.  2  to 
3  p.M.  Da> -school-,  1)  to  11 :40  A. M.,  and  12:40  to  3  I*.  ,>l.  except 
Satmday:  at  dinner  table  12:10  to  12:40  P..M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Muhkis  K.  Jksup,  Pres.;  F.  K.  ('A.MP  Treas.; 
George  F.  Betts.  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barxard,  Supt 
Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  W’e 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  Bast  33d  .Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  e  jgaged  In  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  Christian  literatu  e  Through  its  Mts- 
Bionary  Department  reaches  b\  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  its  col  porters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Missionaries,  vast  numbers  througliout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
lagacles,  for  which  It  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer 


OF 


INTEREST  TO  OUR  READERS. 


MBS.  HARRIET  F.  BALDWIN. 


THROUGH  WONDERLAND. 

Personally-Conducteil  Tours  to  Yellowstone  Park 
via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  Yellowstooe  Park  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderfully  attractive  regions  of  the  world. 
Its  beauties  of  scenery,  the  wild  grandeur  of 
its  mountains  and  oafions,  compel  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  every  visitor,  while  its  phenomenal 
geysers  and  curious  mineralogical  formations 
make  it  a  rich  field  for  the  investigation  of 
the  scientist.  Universal  interest  attaches  to 
it,  and  in  order  that  the  natural  desire  to 
visit  it  may  be  accomplished  in  the  most  sat 
isfactory  manuer  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  has  arranged  for  a  tour  covering  a 
period  of  sixteen  days,  leaving  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  Thursday,  August  27. 

As  the  tour  will  be  run  under  the  personally- 
conducted  tourist  system  inaugurated  by  the 
above  named  company,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  give  the  assuran.  e  that  it  will  be  arranged 
in  the  most  complete  manner.  It  might  be 
well  to  state,  however,  that  no  other  means  of 
seeing  the  park  thoroughly  is  comparable  to 
that  afforded  by  a  well  ordered  personally- 
conducted  tour. 

A  special  train,  consisting  of  a  dining.  Pull 
man  vestibule  drawing  room  sleeping,  com¬ 
partment,  and  obsi-rvation  cars,  which  will  be 
the  best  that  can  be  secured,  will  be  provided, 
in  which  passengers  will  live  en  route,  and 
whenever  the'journey  is  broken,  the  choicest 
rooms  in  the  leading  hotels  will  be  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  tourists  for  which  regular 
rates  are  paid  so  that  the  guests,  although 
members  of  a  party,  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
of  individuals  who  may  have  made  their  own 
selections. 

The  party  will  be  conducted  throughout  by 
a  tourist  agent  especially  selected  for  bis  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience,  with  chaperon  to  look  after 
the  comfort  of  lady  passengers. 

The  rate,  covering  every  necsssary  expense, 
will  be  8210  from  Boston,  and  §200  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  Harrisburg;  proportionate  rates  from 
other  points 

Detail-'d  itinerary  will  be  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  Tourist  Agent,  20.5  Washington  Street, 
Boston  ;  1190  Broadway,  New  York  ;  800  Ful¬ 
ton  Street,  Broc  klyn.  or  Room  411,  Broad 
Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


.Sl'AOD.S. 

The  SyiKMl  ol  New  Mexico  will  meet  a*  Albuquerque 
in  td)-  Fir-t  Rrekbyterian  C'hnrcb  on  Wednesday.  Sept 
16.  at  7  311  P.M..  a'd  lie  opeiud  with  a  sermon  W  Rev. 
Jobn  .Menaul  M.I).,  the  last  moderator.  .Mission  Teacb- 
eis’  In-iltute  ai  the  same  place  on  the  18ih. 

By  order  of  committee.  I.  T.  Whitte.mohe.  S.  C. 

MA  UR  JED. 

I.YND— Munson.— At  Good  Will  Mission.  S.  l).,on  June 
33.  18M6,  by  tile  Rev.  G.  S.  Basi-e  ville.  the  Rev.  James 
Lynd  B>  d  Miss  Anna  Gordon  Munson,  both  of  Bussko, 
South  Dakota. 


ItEA  Tits. 

SuNDEKi.AND.— On  Sa' Unlay,  Aueust  1.  in  Uitskill. 
Mary  Klizabi  ih  lonilinaon  wile  of  Byron  Siindeiland, 
i).D  .  ol  Wusliiinttou.  I).  C.  Fuiierai  services  at  the 
l.ou-eof  h  r  S' n-in-ltw,  Orrin  Day,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  on 
Tuesday,  Aui;ust  4.  at  4  o'clock  p.m. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLaWN  STATION  (34th  Ward.  Harlem  R&U 
road  Office.  Na  30  East  33d  “ktreet. 


MONUMENTS. 


This  beloved  miMionary  died,  in  the  evening  of 
July  29th,  of  paralysis,  complicated  by  heart  fail¬ 
ure,  at  the  home  of  a  married  daughter  (Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Fairchild)  in  Summit,  N.  J.  She  was  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  who  remains  to 
mourn  his  sad  loss.  She  went  out  with  her  hus¬ 
band  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  in 
November,  1847,  having  been  designated  to  the 
newly-opened  field  in  Foochow,  China.  Her  term 
of  service  nearly  covered  a  half  century,  from  1848 
to  1895. 

After  securing  a  knowledge  of  the  native  dialect, 
she  engaged,  as  the  years  passed  by,  in  various  lit¬ 
erary  and  evangelistic  work.  She  possessed  a  gen¬ 
ius  and  keen  relish  for  the  educational  department, 
starting  efficiently  a  Female  Seminary,  of  which 
.she  was  the  Principal  during  seven  years.  In  other 
long  years  she  organized  and  superintendetl  many 
common  or  day  schools  in  various  districts,  into 
which  were  gathered  little  troops  of  heathen  chil¬ 
dren,  who  thus  received  by  the  sufferance  of  their 
parents  very  precious  religious  instruction.  She 
was  remarkably  patient  in  this  work,  drawing  to 
ber  side  by  the  wonderful  love-light  in  her  eyes  the 
poor  ignorant  children,  and  doing  it  all  .sweetly  and 
cheerfully,  despite  their  often  repulsively  dirty 
faces  and  shabby  dress.  She  seemetl  to  overlook  all 
under  the  sad  impres.sions  of  their  ignorance  and 
need  of  a  Saviour’s  grace.  She  worked  also,  as  time 
and  strength  allowetl,  in  heathen  home.s  lioth  in 
city  and  country,  overland  by  sedan  or  in  boats 
with  or  without  her  husband. 

In  literary  work,  besides  her  geographies  and 
maps  in  the  native  language,  she  was  associatetl 
with  her  hu.sband  in  the  publication  of  a  Manual  of 
tlie  Foochow  Dialect,  and  also  assisted  him  in  the 
task  of  editing  the  much  larger  Dictionary  in  the 
same  language.  There  was  also  the  immense  labor 
of  translation  and  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
which  she  contributed  valued  help,  which  was  made 
possible  through  her  knowledge  of  the  language. 
The  responsibility  of  the  work,  however,  rested  with 
a  committee  of  gentlemen  from  the  three  mi.ssions, 
her  husliand  .serving  on  committee  with  others. 
The  faithful  wife  was  always  ready  with  her  judi¬ 
cious  advice  in  many  hard  places,  where  the  idioms 
of  a  strange  tongue  demanded  solution. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  was  tlie  mother  of  ten  children,  of 
whom  four  (all  married)  survive  her.  The  remain¬ 
ing  six  died  in  infancy  or  in  early  childhootl— one  in 
Foochow  and  five  in  this  country. 

The  funeral  of  this  devoted  wife  and  missionary 
worker  was  held  in  Bloomfield,  her  native  place,  in 
the.  ve.stry  of  the  old  Presliyteriaii  church — the  sa¬ 
cred  church  home  of  herself  aiid  her  husliand  from 
early  years.  The  services  were  conducted  by  the 
pastor,  tlie  Rev.  .lames  Beveridge  Lee,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  John  Wani,  an  old  friend  of  the  two  fami¬ 
lies.  The  precious  remains  were  laid  to  rest  beside 
her  children  to  await  the  promised  resurrection. 
Well  could  we  sing  “Asleep  in  .Jesus  !  blessetl  sleep.” 

lA*t  this  brief  and  very  imperfect  record  serve  a 
doulile  purpose — to  render  in  Christ’s  name  a  trili- 
ute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  His  own  dear  .servants, 
and  to  show  to  all  who  read,  one  of  the  ways  by 
which  His  glorious  work  is  being  wrought  out  in 
distant  heathen  lands.  And  yet,  dear  reader,  we 
well  know  that  these  laliors  of  the  now  sainted  one, 
in  their  devotion  of  purpose  aud  patient  bravery  of 
performance,  are  etjualed  and  even  excelled  (as  she 
in  her  shy  humility  would  at  once  declare)  by  the 
Christian  work  of  hundretls  and  thousands  in  our 
home  and  foreign  missions,  and  by  other  tens  of 
thousands  in  less  conspicuous  positions  throughout 
our  churches.  For  this  let  us  rejoice  and  take 
courage.  ' _ 

The  Second  .Summer, 

many  mothers  believe,  is  the  most  precirious  in  a  child’s 
life;  neperllv.  it  may  be  true,  but  you  will  find  that 
mothers  and  physicians  familiar  with  the  value  of  the 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  do  nit  so 
regard  it. 


Original  and  special  designs  In  granite,  marble  and  stone 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrate* 
Handlmok.  J.  &  H.  Lamb.  .5!)  Carmine  St..  New  York. 


FOR  OYER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  lieen  used  for  over 
fifty  yeais  by  mill  ons  of  mothers  for  felr  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  la  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarihoe*  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
b- mediately,  sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Twenty  five  ce-  ts  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 

In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  9ur  Jour^ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  Evangelist  in  all  eases. 


Chicago,  Ills.,  Sept.  39,  1888. 

I  have  become  interested  in  your  Phosphor- 
ized  Cerebro  Spinant  or  Freligh’s  Tonic,  as 
the  result  of  using  it  in  a  variety  of  cases.  I 
find  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  hard  worked 
(mentally)  public  school  teachers,  as  well  as 
to  worn  out  business  men. 

Yours  truly,  W.  0.  Westbrfield,  M.D. 

Mention  The  Evangelist  and  send  25  cents 
for  sample  bottle  to  I.  O.  Woodruff  Company, 
108  Fulton  street.  New  York. 
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WEST  NEW  YORK  MATTERS. 

Under  this  inverted  tumbler  on  the  desk  are 
four  “critters,”  as  the  bucolic  vulgate  hath 
it,  who  have  cut  up  niore^of  a  disturbance  in 
this  section  lately  than  all  the  gold  and  silver 
bugs  in  the  country  combined.  ,They  are  in 
this  State  the  latest  thing  out— army  worms 
— without  fathers  ;  or  mothers,  apparently  ; 
the  entomologists  seem  all  at  sea  regarding 
them.  This  particular^set  under  observation, 
belonged  to  a  battalion  which  eat  up  an  eigh¬ 
teen  acre  field  of  wheat  in'twenty  four  hours, 
bones  and  all.  They  looked.^’juBt  as  lean  when 
they  got  through  as  when  they  sat  down  at 
the  table.  They  ha i  bolted  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  of  wheat. 

Where  went  all  this  bread’stuff?  and  where 
go  all  the  sermons?  This  quart, tte  under  ob 
servation  have  acted  like  sin,  while  under  the 
tumbler.  That  is,  they  have  changed  their 
hides  every  two  hours.  Just  now  two  of  them 
have  evolved  from  inch  long,  dull,  wood  col¬ 
ored  caterpillars,  into  sbiiuery  chocolate  rifie 
cartridges.  It  is  the  greatest  all  around  bug 
on  record.  Potato,  rose  and  squash  bugs 
stick  to  one  kind  of  business ;  but  these 
are  insect  goats.  They  eat  anything.  It  is 
said  that  they  originated  in  a  cross  between 
“wheels”  and  “horseless  carriages.”  The  only 
sure  remedy  against  army  worms  is  to  put 
every  farm  on  a  wheel  and  try  a  scorcher 
when  the  bugs  knock  at  the  farm  door.  If 
the  farmer  will  only  help  elect  the  Populist 
ticket,  this  can  be  easily  done,  and  at  the 
public  expense,  before  the  next  summer  sea¬ 
son. 

m'FK.VLO. 

The  city  has  been  greatly  moved  by  the  sad 
loss  of  Bishop  Coxe.  Knowing  him  from  the 
time  he  was  in  old  St.  John’s,  Hartford,  it  is 
easy  to  say  that  this  death  is  a  national  be¬ 
reavement.  But  it  was  a  colossal  mistake 
ever  to  make  such  men  as  Phillips  Brooks 
and  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe  bishops,  that  is 
in  the  United  States.  In  England,  where  a 
State  Church  with  its  endowments,  palaces 
and  House  of  Lords  make  such  positions  some¬ 
thing  more  than  empty  titles,  it  may  do;  but 
here  its  burial.  What  you  want  in  summer 
is  a  straw  bat.  Sealskin  is  too  expensive  for 
dog  days’  use  and  it  draws  moths.  People 
frozen  stiff  find  sealskin  salvation.  Get  a 
cheap  mai’kinaw  for  holiday  jaunts  and  keep 
your  sealskin  for  the  seasons  that  try  men’s 
souls.  Wooley  has  well  said  lately  that  con 
ventions  can  make  bishops,  only  God  can 
make  preachers.  Don’t  waste  them.  Presi 
dent  Woolsey  would  have  been  a  miserable, 
pitiable  failure  in  managing  a  fashionable 
girls’  fini'bing  school;  so  would  Mark  Hop 
kins.  Bishops  Coxe  and  Brooks  belonged  in 
the  pulpit  more  than  in  the  lawn,  until,  that 
is,  their  actual  deaths  placed  them  there. 

The  other  sensation  of  the  hour  is  the  Rev. 
Henry  Elliot  Mott’s  new  monster  organ  at  the 
Central  Church.  This  is  a  magnificent  in 
strument,  and  a  good  match  to  the  brilliant 
preacher  who  utilizes  it  in  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  throngs  who  fill  this  great 
popular  church.  Having  secured  the  services 
of  Herve  D.  Wilkins,  one  of  the  few  of  our 
great  American  organists,  the  instrumental 
music  is  made  a  leading  feature.  Brief  re 
citals  after  the  manner  of  English  Cathedrals 
are  given  before  even -song  Before  a  recent 
service  Sonata  III,  Guilmant,  was  given:  i. 
Allegro  con  brio ;  2.  Adagio ;  8.  Finale. 

Brother  Mott  knows  how  to  gather  and  then 
to  feed  the  people. 

Westminster  Church  has  engaged  a  young 
assistant  for  Dr  Holmes  The  Rev.  Lansing 
Van  Scboonhoven,  who  startled  every  one  by 
resigning  Bethany  pastorate  recently,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  his  tour,  and  is  at  work.  The 
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CONSIDER  THE  COST.  Suppose  t!i(‘ 
buiklintj  is  6o.\2  5X20.  It  will  retpiire 
^  to  paint  it,  14  j^als.  ready-mi.xed  paint 

I  at  $1.2 5  per  ij^al. — $17.50:  or,  four  23-lb.  ke^s 
j  of  white  lead,  $6.00  :  five  j.jals.  pure  linseed 
j  oil.  $2.50  ;  four  cans  tintini^  colors,  80  cts.  ; 
j  pt.  Japan  dryer,  15  cts.;  pt.  turpentine, 
j  5  cts.  Total,  $9.50  —  a  saving  of  $8.00 
'  in  favor  of 

|Pure  W^hite  Lead 

;  without  considering  its  greater  durability.  Examine  the 
I  brand  (see  list).  For  colors  use  the  Xatiox.AI.  Le.\i»  Co.’s 
i  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  No  trouble  to  make  or 
j  match  a  shade. 

!  1‘amphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  ‘samples 

o!  Colors  free  :  also  cartls  showing  pit  tnres  ot  twelve  houses  t)t  tlifterent 
designs  ])ainied  in  varunis  or  ctmibinations  of  shades  Pirwarded 

upon  application  to  those  inteinling  to  paint. 

N.ATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


Rev.  Dr.  Hubbell  of  the  North  is  hack  from 
Europe;  the  Eev.  Dr.  Nichols  of  Binghamton 
was  in  the  First  Church  pulpit  the  25th. 

KLAlIItA. 

Few  realize  what  a  beautiful  and  growing 
city  this  is,  on  the  Chemung.  Mrs.  Prof. 
Steele  has  recently  added  to  its  attractions  by 
endowing  the  Steele  Memorial  Library  This 
beautiful  building,  opposite  the  postoffiee,  is 
a  worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  gifted 
and  scholarly  husband. 

The  First  Church  is  being  thoroughly  re¬ 
modelled  this  summer.  A  fine  window  is  to 
be  added  for  the  late  lanienti-d  Deacon  Solo 
mon  Gillet.  At  Lake  street  the  quartette 
choir  now  rendering  the  music  for  which  this 
church  is  so  justly  celebrated  consists  of  Miss 
Clara  G.  Reid  and  Mias  Hoffman  and  Messrs. 
Bausher  and  Young. 

The  R-'v  Dr.  Cowles,  the  veteran  President 
of  the  College,  never  appeared  younger,  more 
vigorous  and  active  than  this  summer.  After 
all  experiments  any  college  will  have  to  search 
long  to  find  a  superior  to  this  tried  master  in 
the  field  of  female  education. 

GKXEV.V 

is  destined  *to  become  an  American  Mecca, 
and  is  talked  of  as  the  see  city  of  the  new  dio¬ 
cese.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  English  towns  in 
New  York  State,  and  very  Cdvinistic  at  that. 
It  was  a  pleasant  last  resting  pi  ice  for  dear 
Dr.  Hogarth  after  his  long  and  useful  life, 
and  now  the  asbes  of  Bishop  Coxe  are  added 
to  the  treasures  of  the  lake  handet.  The 
classic  hal's  of  Hobart  College  add  to  the  de¬ 
lightful  influences  which  center  here,  where 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson  left  so  many  permanent 
elements  of  power  among  hia  people.  Geneva 
is  a  quiet  and  attractive  summer  retreat  as 
well. 

UOC'IIKSTER. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Stryker  gave  a  most  valuable 
optimistic  sermon  at  the  Central  Church  re 
cently.  The  Hamilton  President  is  rendering 
a  priceless  service  sll  over  the  country  in  his 
peculiar  power  to  encourage  instead  of  dis¬ 
courage  the  Christian  world.  A  healthy 
Christian  optimism  is  one  of  the  needs  of  the 
hour. 

The  new  pastor  of  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church,  the  successor  of  Myron  Adams,  is 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  philanthropic 
societies  of  the  city  aod  giving  them  valuable 
aid. 

The  Rochester  daily  press  has  been  pitching 
into  Fay  Mills  for  his  strictures  upon  McKin¬ 
ley,  in  bis  Washington  speech.  In  times  like 
these  it  might  be  as  well  to  be  silent  instead 
of  helping  the  enemy  by  circulating  insinua-  | 


tions  about  public  men,  unless  they  are  known 
to  have  some  more  stable  ground  than  public 
rumor. 

SI  MMEU  UEEKilOX. 

“The  Ten  Comniandments  will  be  omitted 
this  summer  until  further  notice  ”  said  the 
rector  of  a  fashionable  church  in  Buffalo  the 
other  Sunday.  To  shorten  the  services,  he 
added,  this  was  the  device  he  had  hit  upon. 
His  notice  was  a  good  sermon  in  itself  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  unfashionable  pastors,  on 
the  contrary,  to  advise  their  flocks  as  they  go 
forth  to  seaside  and  mountain  to  pack  up 
and  carry  with  them  for  constant  use  two 
thirgs:  Murray’s  Handbook  and  Moses’  Dec¬ 
alogue?  S.AMCEL  T.  CL.AUKE. 


I’or  liidigcsl ion 

I'so  lloi'sS'oi-d's  .Aciil  l*lio.x|>liat<‘. 

Dr.  L.  1).  Hikiif.k,  Pliillipsburg,  N  . I.,  says:  “It 
is  an  excellent  renn-dy  for  indigestion,  and  wlien 
diluted  willi  water,  a  plea.s:int  bever:ige.” 


Brown  Bros.  Co., 

PBILA.,  NEW  VOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX  BROWN  A  SONS,  BAl/riMORE. 

CO.N.^ECfEO  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

5leml>ers  N.  Y  Fhlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  all  ir'^t -clast*  Invest-  I  ||  vnti  I II OH  t 
nent  Securities  for  oust oinci’B.  We  re-  1 II  »  1  ot  lll\  II I 
:eBe  aocouuts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  t  or* 

Mirations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  SiAiYii  pif  ipu 
'ora.  le  terms,  and  make  collection  of  HI  lllt  ot 

irafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  ant? 
Tanada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  forelitt 
‘oun  tries. 
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e  also  Imy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points :  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  ommerclal  and  Travellers 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  tlie  world. 


Letters  w 
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Credit. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO.,  LONDON 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

jg  East  ibtJi  Street, 

NEW  YdUK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting:  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Sejuare 


YOUR  SeNI)AY.>«CUOOL  LIKKAKV 

should  now  be  revised  and  r.  plenlsUed.  Have  you  seen 
The  EvauKelist’s  List  of  the  best  lUO ''unday-sebtiol  books, 
as  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterian  librarians  and 
teachers?  Send  to  The  Kvange list  for  this  Hs>  l»  wp 

m  foTiTirt  f\f  th»  nrtnrMit 


A.  STUART  PATTERSON.  HAMILTON  S.  CORWI.V 

Patterson  &  Corwin, 

ACCOUNTANTS, 

30  Broad  Stre.t.  New  York. 

Telephone  TBS  A  Broad. 


Special  attention  given  to  Executors’,  Kailroad  and 
General  Corporation  Accounting. 
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THE  AH\0  AT  ELOIIENCE. 

List  tbe  Arno,  list  its  souk  ! 

As  it  flo«eth  sw  ift  alonK 
Past  the  city,  past  the  hill  , 

Pa  t  the  hriilKcs,  pist  the  mills. 

hen  the  city  still  is  quite. 

One  can  he^r  its  souk  by  ni(;ht. 

Soft  and  gentle  is  its  tone, 

Deep  ano  constant,  not  a  moan, 

Bnt  its  murmur  soft  y  comes 
With  a  slumbrous,  lullintt  bum. 

Cun  it  be  that  Dante  loved 
litre  to  listen 't  Kver  moved 
Was  with  sorrow  when  away 
Tl  oiiKhts  of  Arno’s  gentle  lay 
Came  to  him  in  dreams  perchance 
1“  illed  with  louginus  sweet  as  glance 
From  the  eyes  of  her  he  loved '( 

‘  Oentle  Isdy,”  tairest-proved. 

Is  I  his  song  1  love  the  same 
That  thou  lovedst,  O  Poet,  famed '/ 

Or  have  river-voices  changed. 

Tones  grown  cheerier,  higher-ranged  V 


Now  the  river’s  white  with  foam. 
O’er  its  bed  it  seems  to  roam. 

And  its  voice  is  gay  and  free 
As  it  basteth  to  the  sea. 

All  the  i)ast  it  bee  leth  not: 

Past  is  [last,  however  fraught 
With  the  evil,  with  the  good. 

Ch  II  g-  th  not  tlie  river’s  mood, 
Chungeth  no',  nay,  const  int  rests,— 
Fills  Liernity’s  behests. 


Floiiknck. 


CoK.NEi.iA  Ensign  Cadv. 


Tin:  TRAGEDY  AT  URDO.UIAH.  PERSIA. 

We  are  again  reminded  by  the  occurrences 
of  the  past  week  that  we  live  in  a  dark  ano 
barbarous  country. 

About  two  weeks  ago  a  party  consisting  of 
the  Bishop  of  Oroomiah,  Mar  Goriel,  three 
priests  and  t«o  deacons  of  the  Old  Nestorian 
Church  and  their  attendants,  started  to  visit 


the  Nestorian  Metropolitan,  the  only  one  left  I 


out  of  twenty  six,  who  lives  two  days  from 
here  in  a  valley  of  Kurdistan.  His  home  is 
near  the  home  of  tbe  noted  Sheikh  Obeidulle, 
who  won  such  a  reputation  in  his  invasion  tif 
Oroouiiah  fourteen  >ear8  ago,  at  which  time 
the  erticient  services  of  Dr.  Cochran  were  all 
that  prevented  a  complete  sacking  and  mas¬ 
sacre  of  all  the  villages  and  plain  of  Oroo 
miah.  The  old  Sheikh  was  arrested  and  ban 
ished.  One  of  bis  sons  is  in  practical  exile  in 
Constantinople  to-day  and  tbe  other  son  lives 
in  his  father’s  home  and  is  the  recognized  bean 
and  chief  of  thousands  of  Kurds  all  about  us. 

The  party  planned  to  visit  the  Sheikh  and 
then  to  go  on  to  the  Metropolitan,  who  is 
just  beyond. 

For  ten  days  no  word  came  foim  them, 
when  suddenly  it  leaked  out  that  an  awful 
tragedy  had  been  enacted  Searching  parties 
went  out,  and  in  the  valley  above  us,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Oroomiah,  they  came  npon 
an  awful  scene  On  the  ground  lay  the  bodies 
of  twelve  of  the  fourteen  men,  with  their 
throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  stripped  of  all 
clothing,  and  horribly  mutilated.  There  w’ere 
signs  of  a  terrible  struggle,  as  was  evident  in 
tbe  trampled  snow  and  mud,  the  condition  of 
the  bodies,  some  of  them  bound  with  ropes 
and  the  number  of  dagger  wounds.  Two  poor 
wretches  had  evidently  escaped  and  run  a 
short  dictance,  only  to  be  shot  down,  as  was 
evident  from  the  wounds  in  their  backs.  The 
rest,  defenceless  and  without  weapons,  had 
simply  been  cut  down  at  leisure,  like  so  many 
sheep. 

Two  bodies  are  missing  as  the  searching 
party  did  not  dare  to  look  too  long  for  them 
It  was  not  enough  to  kill  tbe  poor  men,  but 
lips,  nose,  and  ears  were  cut  off  and  other 
unmentionable  indignities  were  heaped  upon 
their  bodies. 

Even  tbe  Kurdish  muliteer,  who  was  with 
the  party,  was  killed,  so  that  there  is  not  a 
single  survivor  to  tell  tbe  story.  The  horses 
were  found  grazing  near  the  spot,  and  on 


them  the  mangled  remains  of  their  lifeless 
riders  were  placed  and  carried  to  their  homes 
The  bodies  of  the  Bishop,  Mar  Goriel,  and 
bis  nephew  were  brrught  to  Charhash,  a  vil 
lage  near  us  where  up  to  noon  thousands  from 
all  parts  of  the  pi  tin  came  to  look  on  the 
ghastly  remains  They  were  then  taken  to  Ar 
debai,  his  native  home,  where  they  will  be 
interred  with  fitting  services  on  Sunday. 

The  question  is,  who  committed  the  crime? 
Not  a  single  survivor  to  throw  light  on  the 
subject.  Again,  what  would  be  the  motive 
in  such  an  act‘1  The  thing  was  apparently 
done  by  the  authority  and  at  the  command  of 
Sheikh  Sadie  at  whose  home  they  were  guests 
for  a  few  days,  according  to  one  report.  As 
is  evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  ground 
and  bodies,  they  were  dragged  tome  distance. 
Probably  killed  on  Turkish  soil  and  then 
dragged  and  thrown  on  to  Persian  territory, 
only  a  mile  distant,  in  order  to  implicate  the 
Persian  Government. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  outrage  was 
committed  not  against  a  band  of  armed  men, 
not  against  those  with  whom  tiny  might 
have  some  feud  or  quarrel,  but  against  an 
ecclesiastical  party,  consisting  of  a  bishop, 
some  priests  and  deacons,  it  seents  all  the 
more  cruel  and  uncalled  for.  It  was  not  done 
for  robbery  or  revenge,  or  in  open  conflict, 
but  on  unarmed,  defenceles-s,  peaceable  people 
who  were  surrounded  by  some  one’s  orcers 
and  simply  butchered  like  so  many  sheep. 

The  wildest  reports  have  been  coming  all 
the  week  from  Van,  of  a  terrible  n  assacre 
there  that  exceeds  in  its  atrocity  and  severity 
all  that  has  been  done  before  in  that  kingdom 
The  Kurds,  who  are  Persian  subjects,  have 
sent  to  the  Governor  here,  saying  that  a  re 
ligious  war  had  been  declared  in  Van,  that 
many  of  their  coun'rymen  had  been  killed  and 
they  had  been  summoned  to  the  res  ue,  would 
permission  be  given  them  to  go  over  and  have 
a  share  in  wiping  out  the  Christians? 

It  is  even  repotted  that  the  English  Crnsul 
has  been  killed  and  the  Russian  Consul  so 
verely  injured.  Could  this  terrible  murder 
have  any  connection  with  the  affairs  at  V^an? 

In  the  meantime,  to  night  many  mothers, 
orphans  and  friends  sit  in  desolate  homes  with 
disheveled  hair  and  swollen  eyes,  giving  vent 
to  their  wild  grief.  Our  hearts  are  heavy  and 
filled  with  a  great  dread,  as  we  realize  that 
this  fell  deed  took  place  within  fifteeu  miles 
of  us,  and  that  all  along  the  border  are  thou 
sands  who  are  thirsty  fur  the  blood  of  all 
who  a'e  Christians,  their  religion  teaching 
them  that  it  is  a  deed  of  merit  to  kill  those 
whom  they  call  infidels. 

When  we  realize  that  absolutely  nothing  has 
been  done  to  revenge  the  blood  of  ov»r  seventy 
thousand  Armenians,  that  not  a  cent  has  been 
taken  as  indoiiinily  for  the  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  dollars  of  mission  property  destroyed, 
when  our  Congressmen  and  Government  ofii 
cials  opmly  say  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  Government  to  defend  the  lives  of  its  citi 
zens  if  pnr  -hance  they  happen  to  be  mission¬ 
aries,  do  you  wonder  that  our  diead  has  a 
foundation?  That  we  wonder  if,  after  all 
anything  woul  I  be  done  if  all  the  missionaries 
were  killed?  We  are  tired  of  having  in-ults 
and  taunts  flung  against  us  by  mere  hirelings, 
who  say,  “Where  is  your  government?  A'ou 
have  none  or  they  would  not  let  this  great 
crime  against  so  many  of  your  coreligionists 
go  unpunished.”  What  can  we  say?  Can  we 
point  to  a  case  that  would  at  least  show  some 
interest  or  anxiety  in  our  welfare? 

God  reigns  and  our  trust  in  Him  is  un¬ 
broken.  We  know  that  some  time  and  in  some 
way  all  these  wrongs  are  to  be  righted ;  but 
bow  about  tbe  answer  and  account  that  has 
to  be  rendered  by  those  who  could  have 
stepped  in  and  did  not,  by  those  who  did  not 


hold  as  of  any  account  tbe  lives  and  blood  of 
fellow-Cbristians,  those  who  believe  in  and 
love  the  same  Christ  that  is  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  so  many  at  home? 

God  rules  and  will  punish  some  day,  not 
only  that  modern  Nero,  the  Sultan,  but  oth¬ 
ers  who  belong  to  more  civilized  governments 
and  have  a  moral  responsibility  in  tbe  horrors 
that  have  made  a  very  hell  on  earth  of  Turkey 
and  parts  of  Persia. 

This  remnant  of  Christianity  that  has  been 
so  wonderfully  preserved  in  the  East  was  not 
k'pt  so  many  years  to  be  enlightened  and  then 
cut  down.  God  has  a  wiser  purpose  in  alt 
than  that,  and  He  will  fulfil  it  in  spite  of 
tbe  plans  and  the  indifference  of  men 

Thank  God  we  lean  on  a  higher  Power  than 
that  at  Washington  or  on  the  Thames  and  so  are 
calm  and  at  peace;  but  we  cannot  but  wonder 
how  long  there  will  he  peace  and  prosperity 
or  those  who  in  their  unaccountable  inoilfer- 
ence  and  criminal  neglect  will  be  held  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  bloodshed  and  horrors  that  have 
made  the  years  lbU4  among  the  very 

darkest  in  history.  P’ked’k  G.  Coax. 

Okoomiah,  Persia,  .Iune~T.  IS'.Hi. 

THE  MDXINA  LAKE  ASSEMRLY. 

The  Assembly  wa.s  formally  opeiud  on  Tuesday 
eveiiiug.  The  hand  discourseil  music  from  the 
giaiid  stand  and  then  removed  to  the  platform  of 
the  Tabernacle,  where  the  Rev.  .lames  A.  Worden, 
I). I).,  of  Philadelphia,  rea<l  the  Scriptures  ainl  of- 
feied  prayer.  The  Rev.  W.  G.  Walker  followed 
with  a  sliort  address,  aft-r  whicli  Hon.  Willett  S. 
Main,  President  of  tlie  Assembly,  gave  hi-,  annual 
address,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  .seventeen  years 
of  this  Wise, )iisin  Assembly  and  urging  the  friends 
to  make  this  favored  sii  miner  seliool  a  more  elTective 
agency  in  lilessiug  the  people  of  a  great  stite. 

The  regidar  work  of  the  normal  classes  and  lec¬ 
tures  began  early  on  Wednesday  and  lias  continued 
according  to  a  well-arranged  programme.  Dr.  .1.  A. 
Worden  is  the  platform  director  ami  instructor  in 
Sunday  .ScIkk)!  work.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Crafts  has  charge 
of  Juvenile  Normal  work.  Prof.  George  W.  Saiiu- 
derson  was  instructor  in  elocution.  Mr.s.  Saunder- 
son  liad  cliarge  of  physical  education. 

On  Saturday,  the  Rev.  .Madison  Peters.  1).  1)..  of 
New  York,  spoke  to  a  large  audience  on  ”  Will  our 
Republic  live  y”  He  alluded  to  the  dangers  which 
threaten  the  country  and  in  closing,  said.  “  When 
.American  customs  cease,  and  the  niinnersof  des¬ 
potic  Europe  take  their  place,  this  Government  is 
on  the  way  to  its  funeral.  America  as  a  republic 
call  only  live  while  tlie  customs  which  make  it  a  re¬ 
public  live.  I  pray  God  that  my  fears  may  prove 
groundless.  May  my  fear  of  the  worst  cure  the  worst 
tliat  may  come.  It  stems  to  us  that  the  only  way 
is  to  return  to  God,  perform  onr  whole  duty  as 
patiiotic  citizens  and  Christians,  and  we  may  rest 
on  tlie  promises  of  Gotl  that  America  will  stand  as 
tlie  imperishable  glory  of  man’s  last  and  best  at¬ 
tempt  at  selc-goveriiiiient.” 

Sunday  was  a  wild  day  in  camp;  hut  in  spite  of 
ruin  and  storm,  it  was  full  of  interest  and  a  banner 
day  of  the  Assembly.  Fully  three  thousand  per- 
.sons  were  ill  the  Tabernacle  to  listen  to  tlie  sermon 
of  the  Rev.  diaries  F.  -Aked,  of  Liverprsil,  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peters,  of  New  Y'ork,  preaehetl  at  2  30 
p.m.,  and  at  ii  p.m.  the  Chantaiuiiia  vesper  service 
was  lield.  The  day  was  rainy,  and  at  night,  when 
Col.  Nicholas  Smith  was  addressing  a  crowd  of 
two  thousand,  thei’e  was  one  of  tlie  worst  storms  of 
the  season.  He  was  discoursing  on  the  Songs  of 
the  Church,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  it  was  a  sharp 
contest  Ix'tween  the  Colonel’s  oratory  and  the  roar 
and  thunder  of  the  storm. 

Monday  was  clear,  hut  warm,  and  those  who  lied 
from  their  tents  to  the  hotels  of  Madison  were  re¬ 
turning  to  find  how  little  damage  was  done  to  the 
camp  and  that  many  bolts  of  lightning  struck  in 
Madison  and  none  at  all  in  any  part  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  grounds,  excepting  on  a  single  wire  of  the 
Taliernacle.  The  morning  classes  were  well  at¬ 
tended  Prof  Charle.s  Spr^igue  Smith  gave  the  last 
of  his  lectures,  “  How  should  literature  be  studied?” 
He  believes  in  tbe  comparative  study  of  literature 
and  says  that  the  student  should  know  .something 
of  the  language  of  a  country  before  he  can  appre¬ 
ciate  its  literature,  and  illustrated  by  some  exam- 
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pies  of  the  old  Norse  Epics.  In  the  afternoon,  Rev. 
Charles  Aked,  of  England,  spoke  on  the  Politics, 
Problems  and  Progress  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Asked  is  a  popular  speaker  and  had  a  large  audi¬ 
ence.  There  was  a  fine  entertainment  on  Monday 
night  of  elocution  e.xercises  by  Mi>>s  Ida  Beufy, 
with  soprano  solos  by  Miss  Kathryn  Bruce. 

Wednesday,  .July  29th.  was  Recognition  Day,  and 
after  the  morning  lectures  and  studies  by  Dr. 
Wonlen  and  Mrs.  Crafts,  and  a  ringing  address  by 
Prof.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  on  the  subject  of  “We<l- 
ding  Ring  and  Ferule.’’  the  exercises  of  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Societies  were  held.  At  1  p.m.  there  was  a 
procession  of  Chautauquans  and  flower  girls,  then 
the  distribution  of  diplomas  and  the  recognition 
addri'ss  l)y  Hon.  George  R.  Wei  dling,  subject  : 

I’nseen  Realities.’’ 

Friday  was  the  last  day  of  the  Assembly,  and' 
throngs  of  people  came  in  from  the  adjoining  towns 
to  attend  the  exercises  of  “National  Day.’’  Dr- 
Wonlen  an  Mrs.  Crafts  conducted  the  usual  Nor¬ 
mal  Cla.ssi's  ;  Prof.  Homer  B.  Sprague  lectureil  on 
the  “Wand  and  Sceptre.’’  and  at  2  p.m..  Senator 
.Tohn  M.  Thurston,  of  Nebraska,  gave  a  political 
lectiin-  on  the  alisorbing  question  of  the  Currency. 
Other  distinguisheil  speakers  followetl,  and  then 
came  the  closing  exercises  and  a  grand  musical  fes¬ 
tival  with  the  accompauiment  of  the  Iowa  State 
B.iii  I. 

The  Mouona  Lake  Assembly  dwells  in  tents  and 
not  in  houses.  It  la.sts  only  ten  days  in  midsum¬ 
mer,  but  its  course  of  instruction,  its  normal  classes 
and  lectures  are  not  excelled  in  any  other  summer 
schind.  It  IS  an  ideal  place  for  a  vacation,  and 
hundri'ds  of  ministers  and  Christian  workers  have 
found  in  the  Monona  Assembly  a  congenial  fellow¬ 
ship.  delightful  entertainment  and  new  inspiration 
in  the  work  to  which  they  are  called. 


MKS.  LUCY  MAXWELL  1>AY. 

“For  so  He  giveth  His  Iteloved  sleep.”  Enteretl 
into  rest  Satunlay  evening,  .July  18,  1890,  Mrs.  I.iucy 
Maxwell  Day,  aged  67  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day  were  on  a  visit  to  their  daughter 
and  family  at  Springlield,  Ohio.  She  had  just  lain 
<lown  for  the  night's  repose  when  paralysis  of  the 
heart  occurred,  and  in  a  moment  “the  wheels  of  life 
.stood  still.’’ 

Lucy  Maxwell  was  iKtrn  in  Otisco.  Onondaga 
.County,  N.  V.  Her  father’s  family  subsequently 
resided  in  Auburn.  Danville,  and  Geneva.  In  the 
latter  place  her  three  brothers  began  the  nursery 
business,  which  they  developed  with  a  very  large 
measure  of  succe.ss;  and  that  success  was  made  in 
turn  to  accomplish  a  large  measure  of  Christian 
usefulness.  Their  sister  Lucy  was  marrie<l  in  1852 
to  the  Rev.  S.  Mills  Day,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.  In 
1857  Mr.  Day  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Presbjterian  church  of  Havana.  N.  Y.,  where  he 
miuisterwl  for  four  or  five  years.  Mrs.  Day  was 
greatly  esteemed  in  both  communities.  In  1802  Mr. 
Day  entered  upon  the  pastorate  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church  of  Honeoye.  N.  Y.  Here  was  Mrs. 
Day’s  home  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  and 
here  she  evidenced  and  maintained,  though  in  a 
very  (juiet  way.  a  heart  and  hand  “for  every  g(xxl 
wortl  and  work.” 

The  death  of  her  oldest  daughter,  Fannie,  in  1875. 
at  22  years  of  age.  was  to  her  a  very  .sorrowful 
event;  yet  her  Christian  faith  .softened  and  made 
patient  her  sorrow.  In  later  years  the  companion 
ship  or  correspondence  of  her  other  two  daughters, 
M  rs.  G.  W.  Pattei-son  of  Honeoye  and  Mrs.  \V.  M. 
McNair  of  Springlield,  and  of  her  son  Maxwell  of 
Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  helped  greatly,  in  her  limited 
health,  to  her  comfort  and  happiness.  Much  and 
mutually  Ix^lovetl  were  the  mother  and  the  children 
and  the  wife  and  the  husband. 

The  funeral  at  Honeoye  was  attended  by  a  great 
companv  of  loving,  sorrowing,  friends.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Fitch  of  Buffalo  spoke  fitting  words  of  comfort 
and  hope. 
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will  assist  you  ir  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunda)- 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Belloxa.— A  very  interesting  memorial  service 
was  held  in  the  beautiful  church  in  Bellona  on  Sun¬ 
day,  July  26.  Two  fine  black  marble  tablnts,  appro¬ 
priately  inscrilx<l.  had  been  placed  in  the  interior 
church  wall  to  the  memory  of  two  former  pastors, 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Eddy,  D.D.,  who  served  the  church 
from  1839  to  1849,  and  the  Rev.  B.  M.  (Toldsmitb, 
D.D..  whose  pastorate  extended  from  1849  to  his 
death  in  1885.  Mrs.  .Tohnson,  to  who«e  generosity 
the  congregation  is  indebtetl  for  its  *40,000  church 
building,  providetl  the  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Eddy;  other  friends  supplied  the  funds  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  tablet  to  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Dr.  Goldsmith 
was  for  about  thirty  years  the  .stated  clerk  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Geneva,  and  also  the  stated  clerk  of 
the  old  Synod  of  Geneva,  beloved  and  honored  by 
all  its  memlxjrs.  The  present  pastor  of  thechurcli. 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  McGhee,  and  the  session  wisely  ar 
ranged  a  public  service  in  connection  with  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  these  tablets.  A  large  and  interested  au¬ 
dience  was  present,  including  the  widow  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  Gold.smith.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cowles  of  El¬ 
mira  College  preached  an  excellent  sermon  from 
Paul’s  charge  to  Timothy,  and  was  followeil  by  brief 
addresses  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Niles  of  Trumansburg 
atid  the  Rev.  E.  B.  McGhee,  the  present  pastor. 
Two  of  the  aged  elders  of  the  church  unveiled  the 
tablets  and  gave  personfvl  remini-iceiices.  Mrs. 
Goldsmith  sjiid  a  few  words  in  appreciation  of  the 
love  of  the  ix'ople.  expressing  the  desire  that  the 
Gospel  her  husband  had  preached  might  Ix-ar  abun 
dant  fruit  in  the  lives  of  all.  The  whole  service 
was  calculated  to  inspire  increased  interest  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present,  and  to  stimulate  loyalty  to 
the  church  and  to  its  ministers.  The  memory  of  the 
just  is  blessed.  The  Rev.  E.  B.  McGhee,  pastor  of 
the  church,  is  taking  his  well  earned  vacation  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August  iti  Canad.a. 

Av(k  a. — A  special  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Steuben  was  held  at  Avoca  July  30,  at  which  sixty- 
seven  persons,  formerly  memlxirs  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  presented  letters  with  a  retjuest 
to  lx*  organized  into  a  Presbyterian  church.  The 
reasons  for  this  request  were  that  there  was  no 
church  of  their  Synod  nearer  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  more  miles,  so  that  they  were  practically 
out  of  fellowship  with  any  church,  and  a  large  part 
were  once  Presbyterians,  or  in  sympathy  witli  that 
denomination,  and  a  Presbyterian  church  could  be 
well  sustained  in  the  place,  while  a  Lutheran  could 
not  lx*,  none  of  that  order  coming  in.  The  action 
originatwl  with  those  applying  and  was  hearty,  and 
essentially  unanimous  Presbytery  organized  the 
church,  and  S.  J.  Beals,  ,1.  H.  Wagner,  1,'harles  Al¬ 
len.  F.  F.  Dutiham,  and  Eiiwin  Shaver  were  ordained 
ruling  elders.  Avoca  is  a  flourishing  village  of 
about  two  thousand  people,  and  this  new  church 
promises  rapid  growth  in  the  near  future.  The 
Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  will  have  charge  of  the  church 
for  the  present. 

Cooi’EIi.sTowx. — The  Year  Book  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  Ccxiperstown  for  the  current  Church 
year,  indicates  a  well-organize<l  and  active  body — 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Roix'rt  I.  McBride. 
The  session  numlxTs  seven  members,  with  ^Ir. 
.lohn  J.  Crafts  as  Cleik.  The  statement  is  made 
— “Since  our  last  published  rt*port,  thirteen  chil¬ 
dren.  whose  names  follow,  have  been  presented  for 
baptism.’’  Not  many  of  our  Church  Manuals,  ac- 
conling  to  our  observation,  give  such  worthy  prom¬ 
inence  to  wee  lambs  of  the  flock.  The  interest  man- 
ife'sted  in  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  matters 
of  the  Church  has  lieeii  encouraging  Windows 
memorial  of  Elihu  Phiniiey  (a  former  elder)  and  of 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  P.  B«*Hdle,  have  been  placed  in  the 
church  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  pulpit ;  while  the 
Church  Final  cial  Aid  .Sx*iety  ha.s  been  bus»  plan¬ 
ning  mid  carrying  to  e.\i*cution  designs  for  the  im 
provemeiit  of  the  church  buildings  and  grounds. 
The  outlying  work  of  this  Church  at  Bowerstown— 
long  since  established  bv  the  fathers— is  prospering 
under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  John  M.  Eldreil 
and  an  eflicient  corps  of  helpers.  All  the  regular 
Church  causes  have  received  collections— the  Million 
Dollar  Fund,  8215;  Home  Missions.  *273,  and 
Foreign  Missions.  *208.  Twelve  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  on  profession  of  their  faith  and  five  by  cer¬ 
tificate,  during  the  year.  The  work  of  revising  the 
Church  Roll  is  going  forward.  This  veneiable 
Church  was  organized  on  .June  16,  )S()0.  Thus  its 
centennial  is  not  far  off. 

Millville. — The  Rev.  Horace  C.  Keeley,  a  Pres 
byteriau  minister  and  evangelist  in  Indiana  for¬ 
merly,  for  a  .year  supplying  the  Congregational 
church  at  Millville,  elop.d  a  few  weeks  ago  with  a 
young  lady  of  his  congregation,  leaving  a  wife  and 
two  chililrcn,  and  Mrs.  Keeley  has  since  given  birth 
to  a  third  child.  He  .soon  sent  the  young  lady  back 
to  her  parents',  anil  .she  ha.s  confessed  to  the  church 
that  she  and  Mr  Keeley  lived  together  as  husband 
and  wife.  The  church  at  Millville  has  withdrawn 
fellovvship  from  Mr.  Keeley  and  erased  his  name 
from  its  register.  Some  months  ago  he  apparently 
received  a  letter  of  dismission  from  the  Indiana 
Presbytery,  but  has  never  presented  it  to  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Association.  At  the  time  of  his  disap¬ 
pearance,  iiear  the  close  of  .Tune,  a  warrant  was  is¬ 
sued  for  his  apprehension  on  the  charge  of  abduc¬ 
tion. 

Albaxy.  —  The  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  has  begun  work  on  its  new  building  to  be 
erected  in  front  of  the  present  chapel  which  stands 
on  the  back  of  the  lot.  In  the  absence  of  Pastor 
Richmond. _  Rev.  .T.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D  D.,  of 
Philadelphia,  supplies  the  pulpit  August  2  and  9. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Flemixgtox. — The  First  Church  has  called  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Rogan,  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Dr.  Rogan,  if  he  accepts  the  call, 
will  succeed  Dr.  George  S.  Mott,  who  resigned  seven 
months  ago,  after  holding  the  charge  for  twenty- 
seven  years  with  uniform  acceptance  and  ability. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Ax  Aged  Mixister.— Dr.  Luther  H.  Angier  of 
Boston  is  making  his  sixty-first  annual  visit  to  Sara¬ 
toga.  Though  he  is  in  his  eighty  seventh  year,  he 
looks  much  younger.  He  is  one  of  the  two  surviv¬ 
ors  of  the  class  that  was  graduated  from  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  New  York,  sixty  years  ago.  He 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  at  Washington  in  1893,  but  not  the  most 
conservative  by  any  means. 

MINNESOTA. 

Mixxeapolis.— Ground  was  broken  last  week  for 
the  new  edifice  of  the  Westminster  Church  at 
Twelfth  street  and  Nicollet  Avenue.  Dr.  Sample, 
during  whose  pastorate  the  church  grew  to  be  the 
strongest  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  former  edifice 
was  built,  sees  the  new  one  commencetl  while  with 
his  old  people  as  vacation  preacher. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

RoscoE.— Two  new  memlx*rs  by  profession  were 
welcomed  to  this  church  .July  20th.  The  Rev.  S. 
Millett  of  Pierpoiit  serves  this  church  very  accepta- 
i)lv  every  other  Sabbath.  Through  I  he  help  of  the 
efficient  local  workers,  all  departments  of  church 
work  here  move  on  encouragingly. 

PlERBoXT.— On  July  19th  this  church  and  its  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  Samuel  Millett,  were  farther  encouraged 
by  the  reception  of  five  new  memlxrs,  three  ot  them 
by  profession.  Steadily  have  they  inade  inroads 
upon  the  world  these  past  yt  ars.  and  in  turn  eiicour- 
agetl  sister  churches.  Would  that  more  of  our 
churches  gathered  as  large  a  tiortion  of  'he  com¬ 
munity  into  the  fold.  Pastor  .Millett  has  just  closed 
over  three  months  of  almost  continuous  special 
evangelistic  labors  in  this  and  other  neighboring 
churches. 

Axdovki!. — This  church,  grouped  with  Pierpont 
the  past  si,\  years  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  S.  Mil¬ 
lett,  rejoices  in  such  a  revival  as  it  never  before  ex¬ 
perienced.  They  had  the  assistance  of  an  evangel¬ 
ist  for  some  days,  and  as  part  of  the  result  received 
fourteen  new  members  recently,  all  on  confession  of 
faith,  andadults  The  membership  was  thus  nearly 
doubled  in  number,  and  much  more  than  doubled 
in  spiritual  force.  The  Lord  has  given  them  this 
year  also  a  more  encouraging  material  harvest. 

SissETox. — Student  Thomas  McGregor  of  McCor¬ 
mick  proves  eflicient  in  his  labors  here.  The  syn¬ 
odical  missionary  spent  .Inly  20th  assisting  him, 
when  live  new  inenibers  were  welcomed,  all  heads 
ot  families  and  substantial  help,  two  of  them  join¬ 
ing  by  profession.  tin  the  siime  day  three  children 
were  baptized.  The  congregation  is  niiich  encour¬ 
aged  and  renews  the  movement  for  building  a  house 
of  worship.  .Situated  in  the  midst  of  Indians  with 
their  liouses  of  worship,  Sisseton  people  feel  that 
they  otight  not  to  lx*  without,  especially  since  the 
town  is  growing  and  they  have  another  bountiful 
material  harvest.  .Mr.  .McGregor  also  preaches  iu 
four  adjoining  neighborhoods,  alternating  with  the 
Metluxlist  minister. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Alhambra. — The  Occident  says  that  the  Rev.  A. 
A.  Dinsmo'e,  I).  1)  ,  recently  received  nine  new  mem¬ 
bers  into  his  church  at  Alhambra,  eight  of  whom 
united  on  confession  of  their  faith.  These  are  the 
fruits,  in  part,  of  the  meetings  recently  held  under 
the  leadership  of  Major  Hilton.  .-\n  elder  and  a 
deacon  were  ordained  and  installed  a  few  Sibbaths 
ago,  both  of  whom  came  from  the  Lafayette  .Avenue 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  having  enjoyed  the  ministry 
of  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler  for  many  years.  The  Alhani- 
bra  church  has  enjoyed  a  steady  and  substantial 
growth.  It  was  organized  with  nine  members  on 
July  17,  1887.  just  nine  years  ago.  It  low;  has  a 
memlx'rship  ot  113.  Dr.  Dinsmore  has  lx*en  its  only 
pastor,  he  having  b- en  inst-illed  iu  October,  1887. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Rev.  Halsey  W.  Knabi*,  D.D.,  died  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn  .Inly  22  He  was  seventy-one 
years  old.  He  was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1824, 
his  father  lx‘ing  the  Rev.  Henry  R.  Knapp  He 
studied  at  the  t’onnecticut  Literary  Institution, 
and  afterwards  went  into  the  commission  business 
in  NVashingtoir  Market,  New  York.  When  thirty 
years  old  heeutered  the  llaplist  ministry  and  began 
his  career  of  usefulness  as  a  pastor.  In  the  early 
morning  one  might  see  him  in  the  market  a  busy 
merchant,  but  in  the  afternoon  he  was  a  faithful 
pas'or  not  less  intent  than  the  merchant.  His 
strong  constitution  and  good  physic  tl  health  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  do  successfully  what  would  have  lx*en 
impossible  for  most  men.  He  would  accept  no  sal¬ 
ary,  and  gave  largely  to  church  and  denominational 
work.  His  memory  will  always  remain  dear  to  the 
many  to  whom  he  ministered  during  his  busy  life. 
He  was  for  many  years  the  minister  of  the  Laight- 
s'reet  Baptist  Church — now,  we  believe,  dissolved, 
and  its  building,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  old  St. 
John’s  Park,  torn  down.  Fifty  years  ago  this 
Park,  bordering  on  Hudson  street,  and  now  entirely 
covered  by  a  great  freight  house,  was  the  fashion¬ 
able  center  of  the  city.  Mr.  Knapp  preached  and 
labored  successfully  for  many  years  in  the  comely 
edifice  originally  built  for  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox  by  his 
wealthy  Presbyterian  congregation,  who  left  the 
Spring-street  Church  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
their  eloquent,  but  not  always  wise,  leader.  We 
are  sure  that  it  has  been  a  satisfaction  to  all  who 
contributed  to  its  original  cost  that  it  bad  a  long 
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and  useful  history,  though  to  the  honor  and  gain  of 
a  sister  denomination. 

Toronto.— Church-going  in  Toronto,  Canada,  is 
shown  by  a  recent  census  of  church  attendance  in 
that  city  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  duty  and  life.  Out 
of  a  population  of  about  200,000  persons,  124,000 
were  present  at  worship  in  the  churches  on  the 
census  day.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Toronto 
is  about  as  much  of  a  Protestant  city  as  Quebec  is  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

Nkw  York  City. — The  Episcopal  Recorder  gives 
this  pathetic  picture  of  an  unwonted  scene  in  the 
streets  of  New  York— so  long  a  Protestant  city,  but 
now  it  would  appear  slowly  changing  its  manners 
and  customs,  in  sympathy  with  the  papal  countries 
of  Southern  Europe  and  America:  “The  little 
French-Canadian  Church  of  St.  .lean  Baptiste  was 
crowded  jresterday  with  worshippers  from  daybreak 
until  far  in  the  night.  Its  altars  were  bright  with 
bloom  and  the  mellow  light  of  many  candles.  The 
air  was  heavy  with  the  breath  of  flowers  and  the 
pungent  odors  of  burning  incense.  In  a  steady 
stream,  swelling  as  the  day  advanced  into  a  slow- 
moving  procession  that  choked  the  street  in  front 
of  the  littie  church,  devout  Catholics  to  the  numlier 
of  10,000  gathered  from  all  quarters  to  bow  before 
the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  and  to  kiss  the  holy  relic. 
Services  began  at  five  o’clock  yesterday  morning 
and  continued  throughout  the  day  and  night.  The 
throng  of  worshippers  was  enormous.  Mothers 
bearing  sick  children  in  their  arms  were  everywhere 
in  the  moving  crowd.  The  lame,  the  paralyzed,  the 
blind,  some  alone  and  others  temlerly  assisted, 
passed  in  procession  close  to  the  altar  rail,  where 
each  in  turn  pressed  his  or  her  lips  to  the  relic.” 

Foundation  Stones. — Between  two  windows  in 
the  entrance  of  the  synagogue  of  the  Congregation 
Shearith  Israel,  at  Nineteenth  street  and  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  are  two  millstones,  circled  with  iron  bands. 
They  are  three  feet  in  diameter,  ten  inches  thick, 
and  stand  on  heavy  black  walnut  tables.  Each 
stone  has  l)een  broken  in  two,  and  there  are  many 
marks  of  age  upon  them.  These  stones  are  highly 
valued  by  the  Hebrews  in  this  city,  as  they  formed 
a  part  of  the  first  synagogue  in  New  York.  They 
were  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  structure  built 
in  Mill  street  in  1729.  l^rfiter  the  synagogue  was 
moved  to  Crosby  street,  whither  the  stones  were 
also  transferred.  Then  they  were  lost  to  sight  till  a 
short  time  ago,  when  they  were  found  and  taken  to 
Nineteenth  street. 

KEPLUENr  FACTS  AND  REFLEClTuNS. 

From  Michigan  to  New  York  is  to  reverse 
the  logical  and.  historical  order  It  was  New 
York  that  settled  Michigan,  and  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Empire  State  people,  this  fact 
largely  accounts  for  the  prosperity  and  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Peninsular  State.  But  if  New 
York  has  thus  contributed  to  Michigan  what 
more  natural  than  that  the  New  Yorker  in 
Michigan  should  often  return  to  his  former 
home,  even  if  entirely  loyal  to  his  adopted 
State.  Certain  it  is  that  at  this  season  of  the 
year  many  of  us  “Michiganders”  take  flying 
trips  back  to  the  familiar  scenes  of  Western 
New  York.  A  delightful  way  to  make  the 
journey  is  by  water.  The  Northern  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  advertise  their  lines  as  “The 
Ideal  American  Route,”  and  it  certainly  de¬ 
serves  the  name.  The  magnificent  steel  steam 
ers  “Northland”  and  “Northwest”  are  of 
American  design  and  build,  and  are  master¬ 
pieces  of  marine  architecture.  Over  380  feet 
in  length,  superbly  furnished  and  equipped 
with  every  appliance  for  safety,  speeJ  and 
comfort,  they  attain  the  very  peifection  of 
travel.  In  warm  weather  the  lake  trip  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  possible,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  between  Duluth  and  Buffalo  these 
fine  steamers  are  constantly  carrying  thou¬ 
sands  of  passengers.  Whether  going  East  or 
West  there  can  be  no  finer  trip  than  by  the 
Northern  Steamship  Company’s  vessels. 

It  is  said  that  an  applicant  at  heaven’s  gate 
was  once  told  that  he  might  come  in,  but 
must  not  expect  anything  better  than  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  in  Western  New  York. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  evident  that 
the  resident  of  this  fair  portion  of  our  land 
has  a  goodly  heritage.  Nowhere  in  our  coun¬ 
try  can  be  seen  more  beautiful  landscapes, 
more  thriving  towns,  and  more  prosperous 
cities  To  the  loyal  Presbyterian  the  region 
is  especially  interesting  because  of  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  history  of  our  Church.  “The 
Plan  of  Union,"  so  distasteful  to  some  of  the 
conservative  brethren,  filled  this  part  of  the 
State  with  Presbyterian  churches.  It  is 
said  that  over  400  of  our  churches  in  this  re 
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The  chances  for  improvement  in  health 
are  surely  best  where  ALL  the  conditions 
are  favorable  to  recovery,  such  as  the 
watchful,  daily  care  of  skilled  physicians; 
trained  nurses  and  attendants ;  employ¬ 
ment  of  all  approved  methods  and 
agents;  use  of  all  kinds  of  modern  ap¬ 
pliances,  Baths,  Electricity,  Massage, 
Physical  Culture;  Fire-proof  buildings 
superbly  located  in  a  park  of  ten  acres, 
and  in  the  midst  of  charming  scenery; 
perfect  heat  and  ventilation;  a  generous 
and  nourishing  diet ;  pleasant  compan¬ 
ionship;  a  cheerful,  hopeful  atmosphere; 
the  comforts  of  a  refined,  luxurious 
home. 


N.  B. — While  surgical  operations  of  the  most  intricate  nature  are  performed  here,  and  preparations 
therefor  by  a  course  of  special  treatment  is  an  important  part  of  the  work,  such  cases  are  never 
obtruded  upon  the  other  patients. 

Further  information  cheerfully  supplied  by  addressing  the  Superintendent, 

DR.  J.  E.  WALKER,  Homellsvillc,  N.  Y. 


gion  were  originally  Congregational.  If  this 
be  BO,  we  might  expect  the  Congregationalista 
to  complain,  but  our  Church  received  nothing 
but  benefit.  The  Disruption  of  ’37  had  its 
storm  centre  in  Western  New  York,  and  it  has 
continued  to  this  day  a  stronghold  of  Presby¬ 
terianism.  The  infiuence  of  Auburn  has  been 
widely  felt,  and  the  broad  and  liberal  ten¬ 
dency  in  our  Church,  inherited  from  the  Con¬ 
gregationalism  of  New  England,  here  found  its 
best  and  fullest  expression  and  strongest  de 
velopment. 

A  brief  visit  to  this  part  of  the  State 
gives  us  opportunity  to  gather  some  items  of 
interest  concerning  our  churches.  In  Roches¬ 
ter,  St.  Peter’s  Church,  after  several  unsuc 
cessful  attempts  to  secure  a  pastor,  has  called 
Rev.  H.  C.  Riggs,  D.D. ,  to  again  fill  their 
pulpit.  Dr.  Riggs  was  for  many  years  the 
popular  and  successful  pastor  of  this  church. 
After  service  as  pastor  of  Binghamton  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  and  the  Scotch  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Rochester,  he  nuw  returns  to 
take  for  a  time,  at  least,  his  former  place. 

Rev.  S.  Mills  Day,  so  long  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Honeoye  has  been 
greatly  afflicted  in  the  recent  death  of  his 
wife.  She  was  formerly  Miss  Maxwell  nf 
Geneva,  and  died  quite  suddenly  while  on  a 
visit  in  the  West.  Another  minister’s  wife 
who  has  lately  finished  her  pilgrimage  is  Mrs. 
Henry  Kendall.  She  was  formerly  Miss  Luce 
of  Utica,  N.  Y'.  She  died  (as  has  already 
been  stated  in  The  Evangelist)  at  East  Bloom¬ 
field,  on  Saturday,  July  25.  The  funeral  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Rev.  M.  L.  Stim- 
son  officiating.  A  memorial  address  was 
given  by  Rev.  Robert  W.  Hill,  D.  D.,  who  was 


EXCURSION  TO  MAINE. 

The  Honeyman’s  Tour  this  vacation  season  will  he  to  Moose- 
head  Lake.  In  the  heart  of  Maine,  and  Old  Orchard  Beach. 
Starts  Sept.  S.  Write  for  circular  to 

UONEYM.VN’S  PKIVATE  TOIIKS, 

Plainfield,  New  jersey. 


^  a  Nend  for  Book  on  Treatment, 

Description  of  Sanatorium,  and 

SANATORIUM 


Drs.  W.E.  BROWN  &  SON, 
North  Adams,  Mass. 


Hole  Scbool  in  Goloradofor  Delicate  Girls 

Out-door  life,  motherly  care,  home  Instruction  by  two 
Vassar  (rraduates,  special  lectures,  mu-lc,  library  advantaires. 
at  Colorado  ColleRe.  Address  Miss  Loomis  210  North  Cascade 
Avenue,  Colorado  Springs  Colo. 


The  Ideal  Americao  Trip ! 


Korthern 

Steamsliip 

Company 


The  superbly  appointed 
and  commodious  steel 
steamships, 

^  North  West 
and  North  Land, 

American  through 
and  through, 

leave  Buffalo  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  9.30  P.  M.  tor 


CLEVELAND,  DETROIT. 
MACKINAC,  THE  SCO, 

DULUTH,  and  Western  Points, 

passing  all  places  of  interest  by  daylight.  In 
connection  mth 

The  Great  Northern  Ry., 


it  forms  the  most  direct  route,  and  from  every 
point  of  comparison,  the  most  delightful  and 
comfortable  one  to  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul.  Great 
Falls,  Helena,  Butte,  Spokane,  and  Pacific  Coast. 
The  only  trans-continental  line  running  the  fa¬ 
mous  buffet,  library,  observation  car. 

New  67-hour  train  for  Portland  via  Spokane. 

LAKE 

MINNETONKA, 

17  miles  from  Minneapolis,  lar^st  and  most 
beautiful  summer  resort  in  the  West. 
^“Tickets  and  information  of  any  agent. 

E.  D.  Spencer.  375  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Phone  874  Franklin. 

W.  A.  Seward,  211  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Phone  880  Boston. 

A.  ('.  Harvey.  42  So.  3d  St..  Philadelphia. 
Phone  Phila. 

A.  A.  Heard,  G.  P.  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hotel  Lafayette, 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 

Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

“  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is  rarely  met  with 
in  a  public  house,  and  which  insensibly  draws  you  there 
as  often  as  you  turn  your  face  toward  New  York.” 


Walter’s  Sanitarium, 

WALTER’S  PARK  or  WERNERSVILLB,  PA. 

Addressii^  ns,  always  use  the  name  Walter. 

The  value  of  any  thing  is  proved  by  imitations. 
There  is  only  one  Walter . 

SEND  rOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOODE. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


August  ,  1896. 


Synodical  Superintendent  under  Dr.  Kendall 
in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Rev.  J  J  Lawrence,  pastor  of  the  Canan¬ 
daigua  church,  is  revisiting  his  old  home  in 
England.  In  the  two  years  that  he  has  been 
in  this  country,  he  has  won  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  pastor  and  preacher.  Pontiac. 

Oklkans.  N.  Y..  July  3U. 


STORY  OF  A  ROMtMIC  FIOI  KE  IX 
COLONIAL  HISTORY. 

That  short,  frenzied  strife  in  the  early  colonial 
history  known  as  “Bacon’s  Keltellion'’  is  passe<l 
over  so  hurriedly  hy  the  writers  of  the  hig  books 
that  few  are  aware  of  its  real  importance.  It  oc¬ 
curred  just  lot)  years  previous  to  that  greater  revo¬ 
lution  which  was  ushered  in  by  Concord  and  1a?x- 
ingtou.  and,  strangely  enough,  the  day  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Berkeley  put  his  name  to  Bacon's  commission 
as  general  of  the  Virginian  forces,  July  S.  lOit!.  was 
a  century  b)  a  day  before  the  time  when  our  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  was  signetl. 

In  1070.  Virginia  was  a  little  gartlen  spot  cut  out 
of  the  American  wilderness  between  the  ocean  and 
the  Blue  Ki<lge.  There  were  no  large  villages; 
.lame.stown  was  only  a  little  hamlet  with  from  30 
to  30  houses,  but  all  along  the  broad  rivers  and 
through  the  fertile  valleys  the  houses  of  the  planters 
j»eepe«l  from  the  woods.  A  population  of  40,000 
whites  was  scattere<l  over  this  region. 

The  governor  of  this  prosperous  colony  was  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  a  sturdy  royalist,  whose  long 
rule  of  35  J  ears  had  developed  a  haughty,  tyranni¬ 
cal  disposition.  Few  colonial  governors  were  as 
bigoted  and  arbitrary  as  this  old  gray-headed  mag¬ 
nate  of  the  seventeenth  century.  "I  thank  Gotl,” 
he  wrote  to  Charles  II  of  Englan<l,  from  whom  he 
held  his  commission,  “that  we  have  no  free  schools 
nor  printing  presses  in  this  country,  nor  shall  we 
have  for  100  years,  I  hope.” 

War  broke  out  with  the  Indians,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  owing  to  the  interest  he  had  in  the  fur  trade, 
refused  to  commission  any  one  to  lead  a  lorce 
again-it  a  savage  enemy.  A  border  war  ran  along 


How  to  Disinfect. 

We  desire  to  mail  you  free,  a  valuable 
illustrated  book  prepared  at  great  expense. 
Simple  directions  on  disinfecting  in  cases 
of  contagious  diseases  and  in  everyday  life 
— sinks,  sewers,  etc.  Send  your  address. 

*  •  •‘‘Sanita8”Co.Ld.,636We8tSSthSt.,N,Y. 


THE  “GEYSER" 
HOT  APPLIANCE 

Saves  Life  and  Suffering. 
At  Druggists  or 

THE  HOT  APPLIANCES  CO., 

26  CORTLANDT  ST.,  N.  Y. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


Throw  away  the  cjld,  clammy  poultices,  wet 
cloths,  hot  water  bags,  etc.  They  commence  to 
grow  cold  as  soon  as  applied,  and  therefore  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

TIte  Geyser  Hot  Appliance  automatically 
supplies  heat  to  any  degree,  uniform  or  gradually 
increasing,  to  any  part  of  the  hotly,  producing  re¬ 
sults  never  before  attained.  Giving  immediate  re¬ 
lief  and  effecting  cures  in  the  following  ailments, 
where  all  former  methods  have  failed,  viz. :  pneu¬ 
monia,  pleurisy,  neura'gia,  sore  throat,  grippe, 
cramps,  rheumatism,  inflammation  of  bowels  or 
kidneys,  backache,  carbuncles,  and  all  other  ail¬ 
ments  when  heat  (wet  or  dry)  is  required. 

Adopted  by  the  leading  hospitals  and  sanitariums 
and  endorsed  by  all  the  metiical  profession. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE 

TbePMBUy  WMb  Biae.  ALWAYS  BBUABLB 

For  Sale  by  Grocers. 

D.S.  WILTBERQER,  233  N.  2d  St.,  PhlUdelphta.  Pa. 


Does  Your  Hair  Fall  Out? 

I8  It  getting  thin— lessening  In  volume?  If  so.  I  can  helj 
you  If  totally  bald,  do  not  write,  select  family  patronagi 
f..r  ten  years.  Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 

Miss  RACHEL  T.  WVATT,  Centievllle,  Mass. 


the  whole  length  of  the  Potomac,  and  for  a  year 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians  remained  unchecked. 
At  last  they  liecame  unbearable,  and  the  settlers, 
uii'^er  the  leadership  of  a  brilliant  young  man 
namerl  Nathaniel  Bacon,  marched  against  the 
savhges  and  defeated  them.  For  this,  Bicoii  was 
declaml  a  re  rel  by  Berkeley  and  his  partis  ins. 

Affairs  were  now  in  an  uproar.  The  colony 
sided  with  Bacon,  and  the  old  assembly  was  dis- 
1  organized  and  a  new  O'  e  formed.  Bacon  was 
chosen  a  memlier  from  Henrico  and  was  immedi¬ 
ately  elected  commander  iu-chief  of  the  Virginian 
forces.  But  the  obstinate  old  governor  would  not 
sign  his  commission,  although  he  promised  to  do  so 
if  there  was  any  further  trouble  with  the  Indians. 

The  young  leader  went  hack  to  his  plantatit)n  on 
the  James.  Indow  Kicbmond,  hut  another  Indian 
inroad  swii  called  him  and  his  men  to  arms.  Once 
moi-e  he  returned  victorious,  and,  Hushed  with 
their  success,  B  icon  and  »>()0  men  marched  to 
.lamest own  to  demand  his  commission. 

One  can  imagine  wliat  excitement  there  must 
have  lieen  in  the  little  village  when  Bacon  and  his 
well  armed  house  defenders  appeared  on  the  siiot. 
Nearly  everybcAly  was  on  Bacon's  side,  for  the  ty¬ 
rannical  old  governor  was  obno.xious  for  more  rea¬ 
sons  than  one.  His  leniency  to  the  Indians  because 
it  was  money  in  his  pocket  wa.s  not  his  only  offense. 

And  what  did  Berkeley  do  y  He  was  no  coward, 
that  is  evident.  Wlien  the  ti(X)  “  rebels'' presented 
themselves,  shouting  and  gesticulating,  before  tbe 
gnliernatorial  residence,  out  ru-^bed  tbe  hot-headed 
old  cavalier  in  liis  silk  and  velvet  and  lace,  the  dia¬ 
monds  flashing  on  the  insteps  of  hi«  shoes  and  his 
long  white  hair  falling  upon  his  shoulders. 

“  Here,  shoot  me  !"  he  cried  angrily.  “'Fore  G(k1, 
a  fair  mark  !  Shiwt !  ” 

Hut  Bacon  was  as  cool  and  delilieiate  as  the  old 
governor  was  violent. 

“No,  may  it  please  your  honor.’’ he  said,  “we 
will  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head  nor  of  any  other 
man’s.  We  are  come  for  a  commission  to  ssve  our 
lives  from  the  Indians  which  jou  have  so  often 
promised,  and  now  we  will  have  it  before  we  go.” 

Tbe  governor  and  his  council  met  with  those  of 
the  burgesses  who  were  present.  No  doubt  there 
was  a  heated  discussion,  but  in  the  end  Ber¬ 
keley  was  compelled  to  yield.  Not  only  was  the 
commission  signed,  but  a  paper  drawn  up  by  the 
burgesses  commending  the  lojalty,  zeal  and  patri¬ 
otism  of  Bacon  and  his  followers  received  the  execu¬ 
tive  signature  and  was  transmitted  to  the  king. 

It  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  young  “rebel”  of 
28.  He  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  and 
regularly  commissioned  general-in-cheif  of  the  Vir. 
ginian  forces  and,  active  and  energetic,  he  soon  put 
an  end  to  the  Indian  depredations. 

The  conqueror  returnwl  to  his  plantation,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  picturesque  procession  of  Indian  cap¬ 
tives.  Here  he  learned  that  the  vengeful  old  gov¬ 
ernor  had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  and 
proclaimed  him  a  rebel.  This  wa.s  more  than  the 
young  patriot  could  endure. 

Berkeley  had  improved  his  time  and  had  gathered 
quite  a  little  force  from  the  more  southeni  counties, 
where  he  was  most  popular,  and  he  also  secured  the 
co-operation  of  half  a  dozen  English  ships  which 
had  latelv  arrived  at  Jamestown.  The  headstrong 
old  royalist  had  no  intention  of  being  put  down  by 
an  upstart  boy. 

Bacon  did  not  lose  his  head.  He  had  the  cool 
brain  of  a  mature  man  on  bis  youthful  shoulders. 
He  called  a  council,  and  after  issuing  a  remon¬ 
strance  against  the  action  of  the  governor  and  pro¬ 
testing  his  own  loyalty  to  the  king  he  started  south¬ 
ward  and  all  his  Indian  lighters  with  him. 

As  he  marched  along  the  toad  to  .Jamestown  the 
people  brought  out  food  to  refresh  his  soldiers  and 
the  women  cried  after  him,  “General,  if  you  need 
help,  send  for  us.”  The  whole  colony  was  on  his 
side,  anti  when  he  arrived  at  the_  capital  many  of  the 
governor’s  men  deserted  to  his  standard.  Poor 
Berkeley  and  his  feiv  adherents,  after  a  little  show 
of  re-istance.  were  obligeri  to  fly,  and  the  capital  re¬ 
mained  in  possession  of  the  people's  party. 

The  old  “nest  of  empire,”  the  city  founded  by 
Captain  Smith,  was  never  to  harbor  despots  again. 
Bacon  and  his  officers  determined  to  burn  it,  and  in 
the  dusk  of  an  October  evening  the  torch  was  ap¬ 
plied,  and  the  only  town  in  Virginia  was  laid  in 
ashes. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  this  event  Nathaniel 
Bacon  dieil  suddeidy  of  a  fever.  With  him  ended 
the  revolution.  There  was  no  one  cnpable  of  fliliug 
his  place,  and  Berkeley  was  soon  bacK  again,  glut¬ 
ting  his  vengeance.  The  vindictive  old  giivernor 
.seemed  determined  to  ruin  the  colony.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  patriots  gave  their  lives  as  martyrs  to 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

Berkeley  went  to  England  within  the  yesr  and 
died  there,  a  soured,  disappointed  old  man.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  proud  old  aristocrat  did 
not  die  on  republican  soil. — ChrMlnn  IntcUlgcnccr 


Streiigtlitt.Weak. 


A  Perfect  Food, 

Tonic  and  Restorative. 


It  is  a  powder  made  from  the  most  nour 
ishing  elements  of  meat,  prejiared  for  the 
nutriment  and  stimulus  of  weak  systems. 
May  be  taken  dry,  or  in  milk,  water,  etc. 


At  itrut;£^isis^  in  j  oz.,  ^4 ,  unit  /  //>.  tins. 

AIbo  the  following  combinationB,  Somatoee-Biscoit,  Soma- 
tote-Cocoa,  SomatoM-Chocolate  each  contiiining  10  per 
cent.  Somatose.  Very  convenient  and  palatable  preparationa. 

Patnj^iMs  mailed  by  Schieffelin  ct*  Co.,  Xetr  Yurk,  o>jent}t 
for  Farltenfahriken  vorm.  Friedr.  Itayer  d’Co.,Enn  r/Ad. 


For  3  months 
price  reduced 
from  $25  to 


An 


Oxygen 


Home  Remedy 
Without  Medicine. 

Kach  t’ay  adds  to  my  appreciation  cf  this  economi¬ 
cal  and  effective  ireatment. 

hkv.  Dh.  Wm.  H.  DEPrY, 

20  years  Editor  N.  Y.  <'hri»tMn  Adrocate. 


Often 

Cases 

Pronounced 

“Incurable” 


“How?” 

By  its  new  inethotl  of 
introducing  oxygen 
directly  into  the 
I  entire  circulation. 


A  112  page  illuxtintnl  hoak  descriptive  of  the 
Electropoise  free  by  mail  to  any  address. 

Electroliliraf Ion  Co.,  1122  Broadway,  New  York, 
or  Eiertropolsp  Institute,  232 Livingston  St.,  B’klyn. 


Quina-Laroche 

i  Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en>  ( 
tire  active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark.  < 
I  Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the  ( 
1  best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague»  Ma>  ( 
laria.  Poorness  of  tbe  Blood,  Gen-  ( 
eral  Debility  and  Wasting  Dis- < 

teases  ;  Increases  the  Appetite,  ^ 
Strengthens  the  Nervesand builds  J 
up  tne  entire  system. 

Grand  National  Prize  of 


16,600  Francs 


.at  Paris 

Paris:  iz  Roe  Dronot. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO., 

*6-30  N.  William  St.,  New  York.  \ 


IODIDE  OF 
ISON 


ALSO  nr  STBUP. 


Specisdly  recommended  by  tbe  medical  celeb- 
Ttlee  of  the  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King’s 
i^vU),  and  tbe  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Const! 
utlonal  Weakness,  Poorness  of  tbe  Blood,  and  for 
timnlatlng  and  regulating  Its  periodic  course. 
tlone  genuine  unless  signed  “BLANCARD.” 

G.  Fouobra  &  Co..  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


;  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use  I 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists.  I 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


f>  Our  New  Arithmetic: 

.  — 

I'  3  +  3  =  3 

READ  THE  SOLUTION: 

Readers  of  THE  EVANGELIST  cast  a  weekly  glance  “ALL  ROUND  THE 
HORIZON.”  Yes;  but,  Have  you  a  good,  new  Atlas  to  help  you  get  your 
bearings,  and  really  apprehend  what  our  busy  age  is  doing  ? 

Nothing  is  more  essential,  if  we  are  to  keep  up  to  the  times  in  discovery,  politics  and 
sociology,  than  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  Atlas.  Some  one  has  well  said:  that,  “ next  to  the 
Bible  and  the  Dictionary,  a  good  Atlas  is  the  necessary  volume.” 

Every  issue  of  The  Evangelist  might  well  be  read  with  an  Atlas  at  one’s  elbow.  Glance 
through  this  week’s  number  and  try  to  locate  and  describe  the  various  natural  features,  countries, 
towns,  etc.,  mentioned.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  imperfect  is  your  knowledge,  and  if 
^  you  will  then  avail  yourself  of  the  help  of  maps  you  will  recognize,  as  never  before,  the  measure 
of  their  assistance. 

^  We  are  able  to  announce  that  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  are  to  bring  out  an  important  new 

Atlas  in  August,  under  the  title,  “New  Pictorial  Atlas  of  the  World.”  The  maps  are  all  drawn 
for  this  work,  and  are  carefully  up  to  date.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  treat  with  topo- 
graphical  accuracy  those  more  or  less  remote  regions  that  just  now  are  attracting  so  much 
attention,  such  as  various  parts  of  Africa,  Venezuela,  the  Turkish  Empire,  etc. 

The  Gazetteer  features  of  the  Atlas  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and,  in  many  cases,  are  spec- 
ially  prepared.  A  mass  of  practical  information  is  set  forth  in  concise  and  graphic  style. 

In  brief,  this  Atlas  is  a  large  quarto  volume  (12xl4i  in.)  of  ^20  pages,  well  printed  on 
good  paper,  substantially  and  attractively  bound  in  cloth,  containing  the  latest  and  best  survey 
of  our  world  and  its  peoples  that  can  be  had  anywhere. 

The  price  of  this  work  has  been  set  by  the  publishers  at  the  low  figure  of  three  dollars  ; 
an  astonishingly  small  cost  in  view  of  the  proportions  of  the  work.  But,  The  Evangelist  is 
able  to  offer  tlv's  special  inducement  to  its  readers  and  friends  : 

We  will  send,  carriage  charges  prepaid,  Rand,  HcNally  &  Co.’s  New  Pictorial  Atlas, 
of  1896  (regular  price,  with  The  Evangelist  (regular  subscription  price,  a  year),  to  any 
bona  fide  new  subscriber  for  a  year  for  THREE  DOLLARS.  This  offer  good  till 
October  1st. 

Will  you  not  speak  or  write  to  your  friends,  who  do  not  now  take  The  Evangelist,  of 
this  offer  ?  Have  you  no  member  of  the  family  or  friend  whom  you  would  like  to  make  a 
.  ^ '  subscriber  on  these  terms  ? 

We  disposed  of  several  hundred  copies  of  the  “  Library  Atlas  ”  two  years  ago  to  our 
friends — old  and  new ;  we  hope  to  distribute  this  even  superior  Atlas  by  the  thousand. 

Address,  THE  EVANQELI5T, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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IVORY  50AR 


Cg|>7li(kt  UM,  k;  Iki  Fnettr  k  QuUa  C«.,  CtaU 


A  wise  young  woman  understands 
That  Ivory  Soap  is  best  to  use 
For  outing  flannels,  sunburned  hands, 
Light  summer  gowns  and  tennis  shoes. 


Our  little  book  of  “Culinary 
Wrinkles”  mailed  free.  Send 
address  to 


Armour  &  Company, 

Chicago. 
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CHICAGO 


A  recent  census  of  the  great  office 
structures  of  the  four  cities  named, 
comprising  12  5  buildings,  showed 
that  out  of  a  total  of  9,7 1 2  writing 
machines,  over  SEVENTY- FOUR  PER 
CENT,  of  the  whole  were 


Remington 

S  Standard  Typewriters  1$ 


Very  Suggestive  of  its  Merits 


Send  for  Illustrated  Booklets  and  for  Catalogue 

OF  THE 

NUMBER  SIX  MODEL 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT 
327  Broadway,  New  York 


Philadelphia 


BOSTON 


Memorial 

Tablets. 

Special  designs 
arranged  for  all  forms 
of 

Memorials 


Photographs  of  recently 
executed  work  for¬ 
warded  upon  request 
showing  designs  in 


Marble,  Bronaje,  Brass  and  Mosaic. 


AETERNAE  METORIAE 

CAR01«)3AN1MORR]:)M/' 

cotL[G:tc/RiiL£Nsisc«oft-ai«5oa;' 
IN  HACACADEMIA- 
tR^XANNO.S- 

tlTTEKARyn-LATlNAIWawEWtVWyE.- 
*  PROEESSCKIS- 

qviOBIlT-StXACENAWVSFERE- 
VIIPIE  fEBRVARlIAP-MPCCCLXXXVI 
HOCDEiiKRIlFIETATISCVf;- 
MONVMENTVM- 
DlSCIPVLIMAERENrES 
FC 


Send  for  new 
lUuMrcUed  Handbook 
free  by  mail. 


J8.R^IA 


AMB 


59  CARMINE  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


